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The Patrimony of St. Cuthbert 


| ome determining the stages whereby the congregation of St. 
Cuthbert acquired the properties which came in pre-Conquest 
times to form the endowment of the See of Durham, our chief, 
and almost our sole, authority is the so-called Historia de Sancto 
Cuthberto, more fully entitled ‘ Historia de Sancto Cuthberto et de 
commemoratione locorum regionumque ejus priscae possessionis a 
primordio usque nunc temporis’. A closer critical examination 
than it has yet received may reveal the extent to which one can rely 
upon the statements made in it. 

Symeon of Durham made use of it in his Historia Dunelmensis 
Ecclesiae, referring to it as ‘ Ecclesiae cartula quae antiquam regum 
et quorumque religiosorum munificentiam erga ipsum sanctum 
continet ’.2 Its text has come down to us in three manuscripts, 
of which the oldest (MS. Bodley 596, fos. 203-6) is at Oxford and 
dates from the end of the eleventh century. A second, in the 
Cambridge University Library (MS. Ff. 1. 27, pp. 195-202), is 
late twelfth century. The third, an early fifteenth-century manu- 
script, is in Lincoln’s Inn Library (Hales MS. 114, fos. 153-9). 
The piece was first published in 1652 from the Cambridge manu- 
script by Roger Twysden in his Decem Scriptores, cols. 67-76. 
Since then it has been twice edited from the Oxford and Cambridge 
manuscripts; first in 1868 by John Hodgson Hinde for the Surtees 
Society (Symeonis Dunelmensis Opera et Collectanea, i. 138-52), and 
then in 1882 by Thomas Arnold for the Rolls Series (Symeonis 
monachi Opera, i. 196-214). 

The Cambridge and Oxford manuscripts differ from one another 
in one important respect. The former lacks the last five para- 
graphs that are found in the latter, namely, those numbered 29-33 
in Arnold’s edition. Of these, pars. 29-31 set out grants made 
between the years 1002 and 1016; par. 32 records a gift made by 
King Cnut, probably in 1031, and par. 33 describes, out of due 
order, an earthquake reported to have occurred in the reign of King 
Guthred (883-94). One may draw the conclusion that the Cam- 
bridge manuscript, although later in date than the Oxford version 
and inferior in its readings, represents an older text which lacked the 

1 Its value has not been always recognized. H. Petrie found it ‘ of little value, 
as all the facts appear more fully elsewhere’. Mon. Hist. Britannica (1848), p. 16. 

? Rolls Series edn., i. 72 ; cp. pp. 32, 75. 

* All rights reserved. 
VOL. LXIX—NO. CCLXXI 
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final paragraphs and ended with the account of King Edmund’s 
visit to St. Cuthbert’s shrine in or about 945. And inasmuch as its 
author states in his opening paragraph that he is bringing his 
history down to his own time, it would follow that this original 
composition dates to about that year.1 If so, the writer was un- 
doubtedly a member of the community which was at that time 
settled at Chester-le-Street and later removed to Durham. 

It does not follow that the entire Cambridge text goes back to so 
early a date. The last sentence of par. 19 carries on naturally after 
par.13. The intervening paragraphs tell how St. Cuthbert appeared 
in a vision to King Alfred and promised him victory over the Danes 
at Assandune. Mr. Arnold has pointed out that Alfred’s victory of 
Ethandune is here confused with the battle of Assandune where 
King Cnut defeated Edmund Ironside in 1016. The story is an 
interpolation which cannot be earlier than the reign of Cnut and 
may well be later. 

The Alfred story belongs to the eleventh century; but other 
legends had begun to cluster round St. Cuthbert’s name a hundred 
years earlier. The saga of the seven-year wandering (in which the 
tale of the loss and miraculous recovery of the Lindisfarne Gospels 
had not yet found a place), the story that tells how St. Cuthbert 
directed Abbot Eadred to secure the young Dane Guthred’s election 
as king, and the account of the catalepsy that struck the pagan 
chieftain Onalafbald, all form part of the original narrative.? 

Given a mid-tenth century date for the main portion of the 
Historia de Sancto Cuthberto, it follows that the account it gives of the 
early Northumberland church represents late oral tradition. It is 
questionable whether the followers of St. Cuthbert carried with 
them in their flight from Lindisfarne any written records of grants 
made to their See. No details are available from Bede or elsewhere 
as to the extent of the endowment which King Oswald gave to 
St. Aidan, the first bishop of Lindisfarne. It certainly comprised 
Holy Island and the adjacent Farnes, and may well have included 
the territory on the mainland known later as Islandshire. More 
was added to it. The Historia says* that the land of Lindisfarne 
extended from the Tweed to Warenmouth, thence to the source 
of the Warenburn by the hill of Hepburn known today as Ros 
Castle, from there to the Breamish and so to the Till. This gives 
the lands of the ancient See in northern Northumberland a wider 
area than Islandshire with the adjoining district of Norhamshire, 
to which they had come to be limited in the twelfth century. 

According to the same authority, ‘ Lindisfarnensis terra’ 
included land beyond the Tweed. Down to the reign of King 

1 This was recognized by Mr. Hodgson Hinde; op. cif. p. xxxvi. 
? Pars. 20, 13 and 23 (ed. Arnold, pp. 207, 203, 209). 
8 Par. 4 (p. 199). 4 Joc. cit. 
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Edgar the earldom of Northumbria still stretched northward 
to the Firth of Forth.! It was only in 975 that that monarch ceded 
Lothian to Kenneth III, King of Scots, and it may have been at a 
still later date that the Tweed became the boundary between the 
two realms. Lindisfarne is said to have held two districts north of 
the Tweed. One of these was the land between the Adder and the 
Leader; in other words, the whole of Berwickshire, except the 
region called Coldinghamshire which was granted or restored 
about 1100 to the monks of St. Cuthbert at Durham by Edgar, 
King of Scots.2. The other was the land in East Lothian, from the 
Lammermoors to Eskmouth, which belonged to St. Balther’s 
monastery of Tynningham. Edgar’s brother, Duncan, is credited 
with restoring the Tynningham lands to the monks of Durham 
in 1094, but his charter * is of doubtful authenticity. 

St. Balther’s monastery, although subordinated to Lindisfarne, 
continued its existence till 941, when the church of Tynningham 
was destroyed by Anlaf, ex-king of York. In this connexion 
one may refer to a brief list of the possessions of the See of 
Lindisfarne which Symeon of Durham has inserted in his Historia 
Regum under the year 854.4 Symeon derived his information in the 
main from the Historia de Sancto Cuthberto, but has interpolated in his 
list certain place-names taken from an unknown source. These 
are Melrose on the Tweed,' an unidentified place named Tigbrech- 
ingham, Abercorn on the Firth of Forth,® Pefferham and Aldham 
in the parish of Tynningham, Coldingham, and Tillmouth and 
Norham on the Tweed’s right bank. Melrose and Abercorn and 
Coldingham and Norham were all, like Tynningham, Anglian 
monasteries; and so probably was Tillmouth. Bearing in mind the 
monastic character of the early Northumbrian church, one may 
reasonably suppose that the monasteries named, though each of 
them possessing their own landed endowments, formed a group 
which recognized the primacy of Lindisfarne, and that Lindisfarne 
held in the Bernician diocese the same position of predominance 
that the monastery of Iona did in the Celtic church.”? There is 
abundant evidence for the existence of a kind of confraternity in 


THE PATRIMONY OF ST. CUTHBERT 


1 Earl Eadulf Yvelchild is said in the tract ‘ De Regibus Saxonicis ’ to have had under 
his governance all the land from the Tees to ‘ Myreforth’. Symeon (ed. Arnold), 
ii. 382. This and later references to Symeon are to the Rolls Series edition except 
where otherwise stated. 

? Lawrie, Early Scottish Charters, p. 16. 

* Symeon (ed. Arnold), ii. 101. 

5 The author of the Historia de S. Cuthberto (ed. Arnold, p. 197) transforms Cuthbert’s 
succession to the provostship of Melrose into a grant by its abbot, with King Oswiu’s 
sanction, of Melrose with all its dependencies (cum omnibus suis appendentiis). 

® Described as ‘ad occidentalem partem Edwinesburch’, or west of Edinburgh. 
Both of Symeon’s editors have missed the sense by putting a comma after ‘ partem’, 
thereby annexing Edinburgh to Lindisfarne. 

7 Bede, Hist. Eccles. ut. iii (ed. Plummer, p. 132, and note in ii, 133-5). 


3 Op. cit. pp. 10, 241. 
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the seventh century which allowed monks to move freely from one 
monastic house to another. Cuthbert himself migrated from 
Melrose to Ripon, then back to Melrose, and thence to Lindisfarne. 
His master, Eata, who preceded him as bishop, seems to have been 
simultaneously abbot of Lindisfarne and Melrose. 

It was when he was watching sheep on the hills that overlook 
the Leader that Cuthbert saw, in 651, the vision that prompted him 
to become a monk at Melrose. The Historia de Sancto Cuthberto 
(hereinafter cited as Historia) preserves the legend that King Oswiu, 
on hearing of Cuthbert’s vision, granted him all the land of the 
Bowmont valley. The tale is quite unhistorical, but the list of 
vills which formed the gift does read like a mutilated version of a 
genuine land-boc. The vills include Shotton and Mindrum (both 
once in Kirknewton parish), as well as Yetholm ? and Morbattle in 
Roxburghshire on the further side of the Scottish border. Other 
of the vills are identifiable as hamlets in Morbattle parish, and the 
list also contains names, such as Hesterheugh and Halterburn, that 
are natural features rather than homesteads. Accepting the reality 
of the gift, one is left to guess at the real recipient. It is just possible 
that we have here a record of one of the twelve book-land estates 
which Oswiu is said by Bede * to have made over for the endowment 
of monasteries as a thank-offering for his victory over Penda in 655. 

A grant of lands in Teviotdale in Roxburghshire, namely, the 
two Jedworths and whatsoever belonged to them,‘ is said in the 
Historia ® to have been made to Lindisfarne by its bishop, Ecgred 
(830-45). The writer attributes to Ecgred much more than his due, 
but there is no reason for doubting that Jedburgh, like the Scottish 
monasteries in Symeon’s list, had a Lindisfarne connexion. Whether 
or no it be the Iudeu in which Penda besieged King Oswiu,® the 
fine Anglian sculptures that were used as building-stone for 
the later monastery show that Jedburgh was a place of some 
importance in the eighth century. Memory of a former association 
with Lindisfarne survived the Norman Conquest, and at the 
end of the eleventh century the bishops of Durham and of Glasgow 
were putting up rival claims to authority over the priests of Teviot- 
dale.? Symeon of Durham ® describes Teviotdale and Carlisle as 
appendages to the diocese of Durham and says that they were lost 
to the See during the time of Bishop Flambard’s exile in 1101. 

There is a well-known story, first told in the anonymous life of 
St. Cuthbert,® of how the saint came, on one of his journeys, to the 

1 Par. 3 (p. 197). ? Getham in the Lincoln’s Inn MS. 

8 Hist. Eccles. wn. xxiv (ed. Plummer, p. 178). 

* * Quicquid ad eas pertinet ’, a formula used in Anglo-Saxon charters for the fields, 
woods, pastures and meadows attaching to a vill. 5 Par. 9 (p. 201). 

® As suggested by Mr. Nash in Cambrian Journal, 1861, p. 15. 

? Bishop Flambard’s register, printed in Archaeologia Eliana, 4th ser. vii. 39. 

8 Hist. Dun. Eccles. (ed. Arnold, i. 139). * IV, c. 8 (ed. Colgrave, p. 122). 
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city of Carlisle and was there when King Ecgfrid met his death in 
685 on the fatal field of Nechtansmere. With this one may com- 
pare the statement made in the Historia! that Cuthbert added the 
city of Carlisle to his possessions, placed a congregation of nuns in 
it, ordained an abbess and set up schools. The details that are here 
given cannot be wholly trusted, for Bede, in his life of St. Cuthbert,? 
implies that a nunnery already existed in Carlisle at the time of the 
saint’s visit. Nor do they find any real support in the grant, first 
printed by Twysden from a twelfth-century Cambridge manuscript,’ 
which King Ecgfrid is supposed to have made in 685, for that 
merely presents in charter form the passage in the Historia and is an 
obvious forgery. Nevertheless, it seems not improbable that 
Cuthbert or his successors did hold an estate (which the Historia 
defines as fifteen miles in compass) in the confines of Carlisle, and 
that this may be identified with the parish of St. Cuthbert Without.‘ 

Symeon adds Holm Cultram to his list of lands once held by the 
See.5 But actual possesion, either there or at Carlisle, can hardly 
have been maintained after Cumberland was lost to Scandinavian 
invaders at the beginning of the tenth century. William Rufus’s 
annexation of the Carlisle district in 1092 gave opportunity for 
reasserting rights that had once been exercised. The church of 
Durham’s claim to spiritual jurisdiction over Carlisle and its district 
was acknowledged by Rufus and by Thomas, archbishop of York.® 
Success was short-lived, however. Carlisle went the way of 
Teviotdale, and the creation of a separate diocese of Carlisle in 1133 
finally extinguished the rights of Durham. 

While the northern part of Cumberland may be held to have fallen 
at one time within the diocese of Lindisfarne, the same cannot be 
said of the southern portion. This and North Lancashire belonged 
at a later date to the archdeaconry of Richmond, and may be pre- 
sumed to have formed from the first a part of York diocese,’ which 
will consequently have included within its boundaries the district 
of Cartmel on the northern shores of Morecambe Bay. There is 
no ground on that score for rejecting the statement in the Historia ® 
that King Ecgfrid gave to Cuthbert the land called Cartmel with 
all the Britons who dwelt there. Bishops often held estates outside 
their own dioceses. These developed in time into peculiars. 
But Cartmel did not stay bishop’s property: by the reign of Edward 
the Confessor it had passed to Tostig, earl of Northumberland.® 


1 Par. 5 (p. 199). * c. xxviii (ed. Colgrave, p. 248). 

> Decem Scriptores, col. 57. 

*As suggested in Place Names of Cumberland (English Place-name Society), iii. 
Pp. xxii. 

5° Symeon, ed. Arnold, ii. 101. ® Archaeologia FEliana, 4th ser. vii. 37-9. 

7 V.C.H. Lancaster, ii. 2-5. ® Par. 6 (p. 200). 

* V.C.H. Lancaster, i. 272. 
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Ecgfrid is said to have also granted to Cuthbert a vill to which 
the printed texts of the Historia! give the name of Suth-gedluit. 
The true form of the name is preserved in the Lincoln’s Inn manu- 
script of that tract, as well as in the Brevis Re/atio,? as Suth-gedling. 
There was a monastery there, and the Historia says that St. Cuthbert 
ordained Cineferth, son of Cygincg, as its abbot. Suth Gedling 
can be no other than the place called Ingetlingum where, as Bede 
tells us,? a monastery was erected by King Oswiu in memory of 
his rival, St. Oswin; for Ingetlingum had an abbot named Cynefrid, 
brother of the better-known abbot Ceolfrid and clearly the same 
person as Cineferth. We have it on the good authority of the 
anonymous Historia Abbatum * that he died of the plague in a wide- 
spread visitation, and this presumably was in the great epidemic of 
664. It follows that he was already dead when Cuthbert became 
bishop, and cannot have owed his ordination to that saint. 

There is no good reason for questioning the common assumption 
that Ingetlingum is Gilling in Richmondshire. The bishops of 
Lindisfarne certainly came to own property in that district. Wycliffe 
and Cliffe, both described in Domesday as soke of the manor of 
Gilling, are said to owe their origin to Bishop Ecgred (830-45) 
and to have been given by him to St. Cuthbert. They are reported 
to have been reappropriated by King AElla, before 867. Barforth, 
a berewick of Gilling, still belonged to the See at a later date, and 
was included, with ‘ Cuthbertestun ’ (now Cotherstone) and other 
specified places in Gilling parish, in a lease made by Aldhun, the 
first bishop of Durham (990-1018).° 

Gilling was not the only monastery in Yorkshire to be subor- 
dinated to Lindisfarne. The Historia says® that King Ecgfrid 
gave to St. Cuthbert the vill of Crayke near Easingwold and three 
miles of territory round the vill, and that St. Cuthbert placed in it a 
congregation of monks and ordained an abbot. The charter by 
which Ecgfrid is supposed to have made his grant of Crayke and 
Carlisle is, as already stated, a forgery ; and if Mr. Arnold is right in 
supposing (though his grounds for doing so are slight) that Crayke 
is the subject of Athelwulf’s poem De abbatibus,’ the monastery 
was not founded until the reign of King Osred (705-16). All that 
is known with any certainty of the early history of Crayke is that it 
was the abode of an anchorite named Etha who died there in 767.° 


1 Par. 6 (p. 200). 2 Symeon Dunelm. (ed. Hodgson Hinde), p. 231. 

3 Hist. Eccles. ut. c. xiv (ed. Plummer, p. 155). 

4 Par. 3 (ed. Plummer, p. 389). 

5 Hist. de S. Cuthberto, pars. 9, 10 and 31 (pp. 201, 202, 213); Farrer, Early Yorkshire 
Charters, no. 919. 

® Par. 5 (p. 199). 

7 Symeon ed. Arnold, i. pp. xxxiii-xxxix. Against this identification see Levison, 
England and the Continent in the Eighth Century, p. 301. 

8 Op. cit. ii. 43. 
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Its dependence upon Lindisfarne helps to explain the fact that in 883 
the congregation of St. Cuthbert halted there and were hospitably 
entertained by its abbot Geve for four months before re-establish- 
ing their See at Chester-le-Street.1 A few years earlier, accord- 
ing to the Historia,? King Aélla (862-7) had taken possession of 
Crayke and, ‘ because of the hatred which he bore to St. Cuthbert ’ 
made it his residence. Whether the story be true or not, the con- 
gregation succeeded in maintaining their hold on Crayke, and the 
Durham Liber Vitae* records a grant of two hides there which Earl 
Thured made to ‘St. Cuthbert’s stowe’ at the end of the tenth 
century. The Domesday survey gives Crayke as belonging to the 
bishop of Durham, who had a church and priest there. The church 
was dedicated to St. Cuthbert. 

The Historia de Sancto Cuthberto gives as reason for King Ecgfrid’s 
grant his desire that St. Cuthbert should have a dwelling-place 
(mansio) on his journeys to and from the city of York. A similar 
motive, according to Matthew Paris,‘ led King Edgar to grant to 
Kenneth III, King of Scots, in 975, ‘ mansiones in itinere plurimas ’, 
wherein he might lodge on his way to the English court. The 
Historia indeed claims * that King Ecgfrid and Archbishop Theodore 
gave to St. Cuthbert all the land in York from the wall of St. Peter’s 
church to the great gate upon the west and the city wall on the south. 
The great gate (magna porta) might perhaps be identified with the 
porta decumana of the Roman legionary fortress; but it is worthy of 
note that the same name, in the Anglo-Scandinavian form of Mikel 
lith, had come to be applied by the thirteenth century, and probably 
long before then, to the spot where Micklegate Bar now stands.*® 
Though one cannot accept the truth of a statement which would 
assign to the northern See so large a quarter of the city, it is likely 
that the bishops of Lindisfarne and their successors held property 
in the metropolitan city from an early date. Domesday Book 
reports ? that St. Cuthbert, meaning thereby the bishop of Durham, 
had a home in York which many said he had always had quit of all 
custom, an immunity that can only have derived from a royal grant. 
The bishop’s mansion appears to have been demolished before 1101, 
when Henry I ordered the restitution to Bishop Ranulf Flambard 
of the timber (materies) of his house in York and of the ground on 
which he used to have it.® 

King Ecgfrid is credited with yet one other grant to St. Cuthbert. 
This was of Carham on the Tweed, which he is said to have given, 
with all that belonged to it, after his victory over Wulfhere, king of 


1 Hist. de S. Cuthberto, par. 20 (p. 208). ? Par. 10 (p. 202). 

3 Ed. 1841, p. 56. * Chron. Majora, Rolls Series, i. 467. 
5 Par. 5 (p. 199). 

® H. Lindkvist, ‘ Study on early mediaeval York’ in Anglia, 1, 384-5. 

7 Fo. 298. 8 Archaeologia AGliana, 4th set. vii. 47. 
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Mercia, in or before 674.1 Cuthbert was not as yet then bishop, and 
one may doubt whether the rights of his See ever amounted to 
more than possession of the church, which is known to have been 
dedicated to St. Cuthbert.2 A writ issued by Queen Maud, when 
acting as regent for her husband, Henry I, at some date between 
1106 and 1116, recognized the right of Durham to the church of 
Carham and whatsoever belonged to it. Only at a later date 
possession passed from Durham to the Yorkshire Augustinian 
priory of Kirkham. 

It is now becoming possible to determine what reliance may be 
placed on the account which the Historia gives of the formation 
of St. Cuthbert’s patrimony. In nearly every case there is con- 
firmatory evidence that the places named in that little work did have 
some early connexion with the See of Lindisfarne. The connexion 
need not have been the same in every instance. It almost certainly 
was not. The bishop might be granted a tract of territory, a landed 
estate to which he had absolute title. Alternatively, he might 
have a church made over to him with its endowments and offerings. 
Or a monastery might be entrusted to him by its founder, and made 
subject to the parent monastery of Lindisfarne in which the bishop 
had his cathedra. A gift to St. Cuthbert may mean any of these 
things. 

When a vill or church is said to have been given to St. Cuthbert, 
one must be careful not to interpret this in any literal sense of a gift 
made infer vivos, or assume that the grant was made to Cuthbert 
in his lifetime. Cuthbert died in 687, but his memory was kept 
alive in the church over which he had ruled. Miracles in abundance 
attested his sanctity. Within twelve years of his death (to be exact, 
on 20 March 698), the elevation and enshrining of his relics formally 
proclaimed him Saint.‘ His incorrupt body became at once a 
valuable possession. The place that held it was St. Cuthbert’s 
“stowe’:5 and although the beloved bishop may not have been 
accepted forthwith as patron saint of Lindisfarne (for Archbishop 
Theodore had recently dedicated its church to St. Peter *), a re- 
dedication may be presumed to have followed in the course of the 
eighth century. The cult of St. Cuthbert spread quickly in. the 

1 Hist. de S. Cuthberto, par. 7 (p. 200). 

? For churches dedicated to St. Cuthbert see Hamilton Thompson in Transactions 
of the Architectural and Archaeological Society of Durham and Northumberland, 1936, vii. 
151-77. 3 Raine, North Durham, Appendix dcclxxxv. 

* Bede, Vita Cuthberti, c. xlii (ed. Colgrave, p. 290). On the procedure of canoniza- 
tion, see Delehaye, Sanctus (Subsidia Hagiographica 17), p. 184; E. W. Kemp, 
Canonization in. . . the Western Church, esp. p. 34. So St. Cuthbert finds his place in 
Willibrord’s calendar, which was composed before 717. 

5 Liber Vitae Dunelm., ed. 1841, p. 56. 

® Bede, Hist. Eccles. wt. cc. xvii, xxv (ed. Plummer, pp. 160, 181). Plummer (ii. 188) 
suggests 678 as the date of consecration. The later priory church of Lindisfarne, 


founded in 1093, was dedicated frcm the outset to St, Cuthbert: Reginaldus Dunelm., 
Surtees Scciety, p. 45, 
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north. Churches were being dedicated to him. The old Northum- 
brian annals! record that a church built at ‘ Scythlescester’ near 
the Roman Wall to commemorate King Alfwold (d. 788) was erected 
in honour of St. Cuthbert and St. Oswald. When the church of 
Lindisfarne had been recognized as the church of St. Cuthbert, 
grants made to it would naturally come to be expressed as grants 
to the saint. An early instance of the treatment of a saint as 
landlord may be found in a charter given by King Cynewulf in 766 
to St. Andrew’s monastery at Wells, which took the form of a 
grant to God’s apostle and minister St. Andrew.? So the grant 
about to be described as made by King Ceolwulf to St. Cuthbert 
in 737 may correctly express the terms of a royal charter. 

It may be doubted whether the distinction between grants made 
to the bishop in his lifetime and to the patron saint after his canoniza- 
tion was clearly kept in the minds of the Cuthbertine community 
in the tenth century, or if they knew in every case who the donors 
were to whom they owed their estates. If they attributed so many 
of their early benefactions to King Ecgfrid it may have been from 
a natural assumption that the royal grants by which they held them 
had been made by a king who was a living contemporary of the 
saint. But of the various gifts said to have been made by him, 
Carlisle is the only one for which there is any supporting evidence. 

A later Northumbrian king, Ceolwulf, has a securer claim to 
recognition as benefactor to Lindisfarne. He resigned his throne 
and became a monk at Lindisfarne in 737. The Historia tells us * 
that he brought much treasure with him, and gave to St. Cuthbert 
the vill of Warkworth with its dependencies (cum suis appendiciis). 
These are defined and include a larger area than the present parish, 
for they extended up the river Coquet to the city called Brince- 
welae. This early form of the place-name which subsequently 
became Brinkburn testifies to the genuineness of the record. 
Symeon credits Ceolwulf with having built the church at Wark- 
worth. The property that he gave was lost to the See in the 
following century when Osbert, king of Northumbria (849-62), re- 
appropriated the vills of Warkworth and Tillmouth.® 

According to the Historia,® Ceolwulf also gave four vills— 
Wudacestre (which is now Woodhorn, having, like Brinkburn, 
changed its suffix),? Whittingham, Edlingham and Eglingham. 
There was a church in each of them, and the Historia says that these 

1 Symeon, ii. §2. 


2 Kemble, Cod. Dipl. cxv; Birch, Cartularium Saxonicum, 200. 1 owe this reference 
to Miss Major. 

3 Par. 8 (p. 201). © Symeon, i. 47. 

5 Hist. de S. Cuthberto, par. 10 (p. 201). 6 Par. 11 (p. 202). 

? The glossator of the twelfth century, Royal MS. of the Historia post Bedam identifies 
Wudacester with Whitchester, but, so far as is known, there was never any church 
there, 
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were consecrated by Bishop Ecgred ! (830-845). There is no sup- 
porting evidence to show that the vills were ever made over to 
Lindisfarne, but one may accept the tradition that their churches 
were of early date, going back to a period before the Danish 
invasions. Who were their founders must remain in doubt: 
only Edlingham, anciently Eadwulfingham, may well be the 
Stammgut of the lords of Bamburgh from whom the pre-Conquest 
earls of Northumbria derived their origin.? The west wall of its 
present nave is pre-Conquest.? So also is the western tower of 
Whittingham church. And although neither can be carried back 
beyond the eleventh century, that does not preclude the prior 
existence of wooden structures. When the cathedral church of 
Lindisfarne was made of wood, more Scottorum, as Bede tells us,‘ 
it is unlikely that many country churches were constructed of better 
material. In fact, if Whittingham be the Cettingaham of the Old 
Northumbrian Annals,® there was a church already in existence 
there in 800. 

Bishop Ecgred is also said * to have granted to St. Cuthbert 
two estates on the left bank of the Tees in the modern county 
of Durham. One of these was Billingham in Hartness; the other 
was Gainford with whatsoever belonged to it. Both these places 
certainly came into the possession of the See at an early date, 
very possibly before it held any other lands between Tyne and 
Tees. Billingham was one of the places reappropriated by King 
fElla in 867.7 But it had been recovered by the time of Bishop 
Cutheard (900-15), and was included in a lease made by that 
bishop to Elfred, son (or grandson) of Brihtwulf.8 Given a few 
years later by Regnald, the Scandinavian king of York, to his vassal 
Scula,® it was restored once more to Durham by the Conqueror, 
who devoted it, with the vills that went with it, to the maintenance 
of the monks who ministered to St. Cuthbert in his cathedral 
church.’ 

Gainford had a large territory attached to it, defined in the 
Historia‘! as extending from the Tees to the Wear and from the 
Roman road called Dere Street to the hill-country on the west, with 
lands south of the Tees stretching three miles southward and six 
miles westward. This large estate was subsequently leased by 


1 The manuscripts agree in reading Esred. It was not uncommon for scribes to 
mistake the Anglo-Saxon G for S. 

? The frequency of the occurrence of the name Eadwulf in this family may be seen 
from the pedigree given by Dr. William Page in Archaeologia, li, 155. 

3W. H. Knowles, in Transactions of the Durham and Northumberland Architectural 
and Archaeological Society, v. 38-9. 

* Hist. Eccles. ut. c. xxv (ed. Plummer, p. 181, and note in ii. 101-2). 

5 Symeon, ii. 63. ® Hist. de S. Cuthberto, par. 9 (p. 201). 

7 Par. 10 (p. 202). 8 Par. 22 (p. 208). 

® Par. 23 (p. 209). 10 Symeon, i. 108, 123. 

1 Par. 9 (p. 201). 
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Bishop Cutheard to Edred, who seems to have been a son of the 
former Northumbrian King Ricsig.' 

Billingham and Gainford churches are both of them earlier 
foundations than the Cuthbertine narrative? suggests. Both 
have yielded a surprising number of Anglian cross-shafts and 
sculptured stones: Gainford in fact has produced more such 
fragments than any other church in the county.* The church of 
Billingham is dedicated to St. Cuthbert. The oldest parts of the 
present building are its tower and nave walls. These belong to the 
middle or first part of the eleventh century. According to the 
Historia, Billingham was built by Bishop Ecgred; but some form of 
church is likely to have existed there long before his time, judging 
by a fragment of a small grave-cover which is of the Hartlepool 
type and consequently belongs to the seventh century.4 The bishop 
has still less claim to be regarded as the builder of Gainford church, 
for the Historia’s statement that he built it is contradicted by the 
old Northumbrian Annals. From them we learn that a Northum- 
brian nobleman, named Edwin or Eda, became abbot of the 
monastery of Gainford and was buried in its church in the 
year 801.5 The annals are contemporary and prove that the church 
was already standing some thirty or forty years before Ecgred’s 
pontificate. 

There is likely, however, to have been some solid ground for 
Ecgred’s reputation as a church-builder. This may be found in the 
Historia’s statement * that he transported to Norham the wooden 
church which St. Aidan had put up at Lindisfarne, reconstructed it, 
and transferred to it the bodies of St. Cuthbert and King Ceolwulf, 
making the vill over to the Confessor. The present church of 
Norham, though dedicated to St. Cuthbert, is post-Conquest, but 
eighteen fragments of Anglian sculptured stones have been found 
in the vicinity.” The removal of the saint’s body implies the transfer 
of the bishop’s See from Lindisfarne to Norham, a change of place 
which the later monks of Durham, in their anxiety to subtract 
nothing from the ancient glories of Lindisfarne, may well have 
preferred to forget. It is noteworthy that Symeon, in copying the 
passage from the Historia, leaves out all mention of St. Cuthbert. 
His omission can only be intentional. 

Independent support for the story of a translation to Norham 
is given by a list of burial-places of English saints, which, though 
not drawn up before 1ooo, records facts of an earlier period. 


1° Filius Rixinci ’, op. cit. par. 24 (p. 210). His parentage was first guessed by 
E. W. Robertson; Scotland under her Early Kings (1862), i. 58. 

? Par. 9 (p. 201). ® They are described in V.C.H. Durham, i. 229-31. 

*C. C. Hodges in the Re/iquary, N.S., viii. 11-12; and in V.C.H. Durham, i. 221. 

5 Symeon, ii. 65. 6 Par. 9. (p. 201). 
7 Illustrated in Stuart’s Sculptured Stones of Scotland, Spalding Club, ii. plates 27, 28. 
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Cuthbert, it says, rests in a place called Ubbanford by the river 
Tweed,! and Ubbanford we know from Symeon? to have been 
the earlier name for Norham. A removal of the saint’s body 
thither may account for. the observance of a second feast of St. 
Cuthbert (other than his depositio) on 4 September. This autumn 
festival is already recorded in a ninth-century calendar * of too early 
a date to refer to the removal to Chester-le-Street in 883, and by 
the beginning of the eleventh century was well recognized as a feast 
of translation. 

In 875 Bishop Eardulf, flying before the devastation of the 
Danish King Halfdene, set out with the saint’s body southward.‘ 
Norham will have ceased to be a bishop’s See, but it remained 
a monastery, for, in the reign of Edward the Elder (901-24), 
Tilred, the abbot of the Westmorland monastery of Heversham, 
bought the vill of South Eden on the Durham coast and made it 
over to St. Cuthbert in return for being made abbot of Norham.5 
Few particulars have come down as to Bishop Eardulf’s seven 
year wandering; but it is certain that he and his followers came 
to the coast of Cumberland. One may conjecture that they rested 
for a time at Carlisle, for at this point Eadred, the abbot of Carlisle, 
seems to have joined them and to have been elected abbot of 
their community. Eadred was a man of some force of character. 
King Halfdene was now dead and no successor had been appointed. 
Eadred went to the Danish host, which at that time was encamped 
north of the Tyne, and persuaded them that St. Cuthbert had 
appeared to him in a vision and given directions that the Danes 
should elect as their king a young man named Guthred. This 
Guthred, also called Cnut, is said to have been a member of the 
Danish royal house, and the suggestion has been made ® that his 
mother was a Northumbrian princess. Eadred was successful 
in his mission. Bishop Eardulf brought the young man to a 
hill called Oswiesdune, and there the Danish host acclaimed him 
as their king, and swore upon the body of St. Cuthbert that they 
would keep the peace.’ 

Abbot Eadred’s political coup had far-reaching results. Northum- 
berland was still under the rule of its native kings and it was open 
to the refugees to return to Lindisfarne. That holy island had 


1F, Liebermann, Die Heiligen Englands, 1889, p. 10. ‘ Beatus vero Cuthbertus in 
loco qui vocatur Ubbanford requiescit iuxta amnem qui Twiode vocatur.’ 

2 Symeon, ii. 101. 

8 Wormald, English Kalendars before 1100 (Henry Bradshaw Soc.). 

“The Historia’s statement (par. 20, p. 207) that the saint’s body was taken from 
Lindisfarne is inconsistent with the earlier account of its removal to Norham. 

5 Hist. de S. Cuthberto, par. 21 (p. 208). In 915 he became bishop. 

® By Sir Allen Mawer, in the Saga Book of the Viking Club, 1911; ‘ The Scandinavian 
Kingdom of Northumbria’, p. 11. 

? Hist. de. S. Cuthberto, par. 13 (p. 203). 
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formed the central point in a diocese which extended from the Forth 
to the Tees, and there is no evidence that its bishop owned as yet 
any lands between Tees and Tyne save the estates of Gainford and 
Billingham. But now Guthred is said to have made over to St. 
Cuthbert’s use all the land between Tyne and Wear, a wide district 
which will have included the properties of the destroyed monasteries 
of Jarrow and Wearmouth. According to Symeon,! Guthred’s 
grant extended westward only as far as Dere Street, and this finds 
support in a lease which Bishop Cutheard made a few years later to 
his vassal Edred. His lease included Gainford (as has been men- 
tioned above) and the western portion of the territory granted by 
Guthred, namely, the land from Chester-le-Street to the river 
Derwent, bounded by the Wear upon the south and by Dere Street 
on the south and west.? All the west of the county, beyond Dere 
Street, may be taken to have been still undeveloped forest-land. 
Symeon’s further statement that Guthred’s grant was confirmed 
by the West-Saxon king, Alfred, may also be true, for Guthred’s 
coinage gives evidence that he acknowledged Alfred as his overlord. 
The immediate consequence of the grant was that in 883 Bishop 
Eardulf established his See at Chester-le-Street, where he erected 
a wooden church, dedicated to St. Mary and St. Cuthbert. The 
little town came for a time to be known by St. Cuthbert’s 
name.* 

Even before King Guthred died in 894, the territory which 
he had given to the new See was considerably increased. Abbot 
Eadred bought from him and from the Danish host a number of 
vills in the east of the county of Durham. Some of the places 
named in the purchase § lie in Easington parish, and the rest makes up 
the adjoining parish of Hesleden. Cutheard, who followed Bishop 
Eardulf and occupied the See from 900 to 915, also bought lands 
for his church. These were the vill of Sedgefield in the south-east 
of the county with whatsoever belonged to it (this will have in- 
cluded Bishop Middleham), and Bedlington on the sea-board 
north of the Tyne, with its dependencies. Both of Bishop 
Cutheard’s purchases are said to have been made out of the funds 
of the see (‘ de pecunia S. Cuthberti’). Other properties came by 
grant from private persons. Abbot Tilred’s gift of South Eden 
has already been mentioned. Berrard the priest gave the vill of 






















































































































1 Symeon, i. 70. 

3 Symeon, i. 92. 

* So the writer of the tract, ‘ De Northymbrorum comitibus ’ could write of ‘ Elfsius 
qui apud sanctum Cuthbertum episcopus fuerat ’, Symeon, ii. 382. 

5 Hist. de S. Cuthberto, pat. 19 (p. 207). Hodgson Hinde’s identifications of place- 
names, given in the footnotes to his edition of this tract, are reliable with very few 
exceptions. The best map of pre-Conquest Durham is still that given by W. H. D. 
Longstaffe to illustrate his paper in the Archaeological Institute’s Memoirs . . . of 
Northumberland (1858), i. 41-96. 


2 Hist. de S. Cuthberto, par. 24 (p. 210). 
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‘ Twilingatun’, which is possibly Willington near Wallsend on 
the left bank of the Tyne, the condition of his gift being that he 
should be received as a brother into St. Cuthbert’s monastery.’ 
The vill Bynnewalle, which has been doubtfully identified with 
Binchester, was given in the reign of Edward the Elder (901-24) 
by Wulfheard Hwaetredding.? One way or another the See of 
Chester-le-Street had come in the early years of the tenth century 
to own a considerable portion of the present county of Durham— 
that region between Tyne and Tees which came to be pre-eminently 
known as the Bishopric. 

From the time of the establishment of the See at Chester-le- 
Street the Historia becomes a much more reliable authority. From 
then onwards its writer was able to go to documentary sources. 
He had access, for instance, to leases (praestita) made by Bishop 
Cutheard. One of these was the grant, already mentioned, of 
Gainford and land in the north-west of the county made to Edred, 
son of Ricsig. The other was made to Elfred Brihtwulfing.* He 
was given the lands which Abbot Eadred had bought from the 
Danish host, along with Easington, various vills in Easington 
parish, South Eden, and Billingham with its dependencies. Elfred 
is said to have come over the mountains to the west, fleeing from 
the pirates. So too apparently did Edred ;4 and one may assume 
that both had fled eastward over the Pennines before the Norsemen 
who settled at this time on the Cumberland coast. 

Bishop Cutheard’s enfeoffments differ from the ‘ praestita’ 
made in the tenth century by bishops in the south, of which the best- 
known examples are the leases (usually made for three lives) which 
Bishop Oswald of Worcester made to his riding knights. The 
Durham ‘ praestita’ are grants of great estates to great noblemen, 
made by the bishop with the consent of the congregation of St. 
Cuthbert. The conditions on which they were given are clearly 
set out. The lessee swore fealty to the bishop and the community, 
and rendered full service, which included the payment of rent.® 
Length of tenure is not stated. If the lease was hereditable it might 
prove difficult, or even impossible, for the church to recover posses- 
sion or maintain its seignory. 

Both of Bishop Cutheard’s feudatories met their death in the 
battle of Corbridge, which the Norwegian king, Regnald, won in 
918 over the combined forces of Constantine, king of Scots; Aldred, 


1Op. cit. par. 21 (p. 208). * Par. 24 (p. 210). 

“Filius Birihtulfinci’ in the manuscript of the Historia, par. 22 (p. 208). 

‘ For the words of the Historia, par. 24 (p. 210), ‘ equitavit versus occidentem ultra 
montes ’ one should probably read ‘ equitavit ultra montes versus occidentem ’. 

5 * Prestitit episcopus Elfredo, ut sibi et congregationi fidelis esset, et de his plenum 
servitium redderet’ ; Historia, par. 22 (p. 208). ‘ Hanc terram Edred cum fidelitate 
Sancti Cuthberti tenuit, et censum fideliter reddidit ’, par. 24 (p. 210). 
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earl of Northumberland, and the bishop’s men. Regnald estab- 
lished himself, after his victory, upon the throne of York and made 
redistribution of the Durham lands. He allowed Edred’s two sons, 
‘Esbrid ’ * and Earl Alstan, to occupy their father’s fee; and it is 
allowable to suppose that Alstan was father of that Scott, son of 
Alstan who later endowed the See with Aycliffe together with its 
dependencies. But he made over Elfred’s fee, with the whole of 
the eastern coast of the county between the Wear and the Tees, 
to two of his Scandinavian followers. Scula took the district from 
Billingham to Eden, and Onalafbald took the land from Eden to the 
Wear. The Historia gives a picturesque account of Onalafbald 
entering the cathedral church of Chester-le-Street and swearing by 
his mighty gods, Thor and Odin, enmity to Bishop Cutheard 
and the congregation, and of his subsequent death, after which, 
says the writer, St. Cuthbert recovered his land.‘ 

The saint’s patrimony was further enlarged by the West-Saxon 
monarch Athelstan, who drove the last Scandinavian ruler out of 
York in 927 and so established his hold over Northumbria. A few 
years later, upon his northern campaign of 934, he visited Chester-le- 
Street, the first recorded royal pilgrim to St. Cuthbert’s shrine. 
Here he made the costly gifts that were set out in a written inventory 
affixed to the head of the saint’s tomb, and of which the Hissoria 
preserves a copy.® Besides books, vestments, church furniture and 
vessels, he gave an estate on the eastern sea-board of the county of 
Durham. This was the vill of South Wearmouth, now called 
Bishop Wearmouth, with its dependencies. Described by Athelstan 
as ‘ mea dilecta villa’, one may suppose ° that it had become a royal 
vill through the forfeiture of the fee that Onalafbald once held. 
Its dependencies (appendicia) are enumerated. They comprise 
various places in Bishop Wearmouth parish, Offerton which is now 
in the parish of Houghton-le-Spring, and the whole of the parishes 
of Seaham and Dalton. 

Theterm ‘appendicia’ occurs frequently in the Historia. Melrose 
in Roxburghshire; Warkworth and Bedlington in Northumber- 
land; Billingham, Wearmouth and Staindrop in the county of 
Durham are each of them said to have been given to St. Cuthbert 
‘cum suis appendiciis’. A gloss to a charter of 8217 shows that 

1The Historia is probably in error in making two battles of Corbridge. The 
tangled history of this time has been variously interpreted by Sir Henry Howorth, 
ante, xxvi. 1-19; by the present writer in the History of Northumberland, x. 21-8; by 
Sir Allen Mawer in his monograph on ‘ The Scandinavian Kingdom of Northumbria ’ 
(Saga Book of the Viking Club, 1911); and by Mr. A. Campbell ante, lvii. 85-91. 


* For Esbrid (par. 24, p. 210) one should probably read Egbrid. The first tran- 
scriber of the archetype of the Historia has on more than one occasion taken the Anglo- 
Saxon G for the letter S. 

3 Liber Vitae Dunelm., p. 75; Feodarium Prioratus Dunelm. (Surtees Soc.), p. xli. 

* Par. 23 (p. 209). 5 Par. 26 (p. 211). 

* With Dr. Gee in V.C.H. Durham, ii. 6. 7 Thorpe, Diplomatarium, p. 64. 
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“appendicia’ is a Latin rendering of the old English ‘ gebura- 
tunas’, and so means the hamlets or farmsteads of a peasant 
population. Its use implies the grouping of vills round an ad- 
ministrative centre. Such districts were as big as many of the 
hundreds of southern England, but, as has been rightly said,} 
a later age would have no difficulty in recognising them as manors. 
They were known as yet as shires. So the vills named in the Historia 
as dependent on Bedlington went to form the district called Bedling- 
tonshire. Each shire had its church: ecclesiastically the shire was a 
parish, although it must not be supposed that parochial boundaries 
had as yet become stabilized in the tenth century. Warkworth 
and Bedlington and Wearmouth are each described as having 
appendant to them townships that have since been annexed to 
neighbouring parishes; but when in 1074 Bishop Walcher handed 
Jarrow with its ‘appendicia’ over to Prior Aldwin, the vills 
enumerated 2 are these that exactly make up the parish of Jarrow. 

From the beginning of the eleventh century grants to the 
church of St. Cuthbert are normally described as carrying with them 
“saca et socna ’, the rights and profits of jurisdiction, and, although 
there is no direct evidence for grants of separate jurisdiction in an 
earlier period, every shire may be presumed to have had its local 
court. When Bishop Cutheard (900-15) bought Sedgefield and 
all that went with it, it is said * that his purchase did not embrace the 
land held by Aculf, Ethelbriht and Frithlaf, but that over them 
the bishop had ‘ saca et socna’. Their position was that of bishop’s 
sokemen. 

With the visit of King Edmund to Chester-le-Street, about the 
year 945, the Historia originally came to a close. When, half a cen- 
tury later, additions began to be made to the early narrative, the 
scene had changed. The Scandinavian kingdom of York, which 
had extended north as far as the Tyne, existed no longer. That 
part of it which lay between Tees and Tyne—the modern county 
of Durham—had been annexed to the Northumbrian earldom.‘ 
The whole of England had come to form a single realm under the 
kings of the West Saxon house. Bishop Aldhun sat in St. Cuthbert’s 
chair (990-1018), and in 995 he moved his cathedral from Chester-le- 
Street to Durham, though continuing to style himself bishop of 
Lindisfarne.5 

It was at Durham, consequently, that the Historia received 
expansion. No attempt was made to carry on the history of the 
church or to explain the removal of the See; but various transactions 
were noted, each of them probably at the time of its happening. 
The first three belong to Bishop Aldhun’s pontificate. Two are 

1 By Lapsley in V.C.H. Durham, i. 268. 2 Symeon, i. 110. 


3 Hist. de S. Cuthberto, par. 21 (p. 208). 4 Symeon Dunelm., ii. 382. 
5 Hist. de S. Cuthberto, par. 29 (p. 213). 
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grants of land, made to St. Cuthbert; the one by Styr, son of Ulf, 
the rich father-in-law of Earl Uchtred ; the other by Snaculf, son of 
Cytel. These entries are similar in character to the notices of three 
grants, by Ulfcytel son of Osulf, by Earl Thured, and by Earl 
Northman, that were made about the same time and entered in the 
Durham Liber Vitae. It will be convenient to examine the five 
deeds of gift separately. 

The estates now made over to the bishop were for the most part 
valuable properties on Tees-side. Styr, son of Ulf, records ! that 
he had besought his lord, King Ethelred, to give to St. Cuthbert 
the vill of Darlington, with sac and soc. One may infer from his 
statement that Darlington was bookland which Styr held under 
royal grant, and which he could not alienate without the king’s 
licence. He also bought out of his own fortune, and gave, various 
scattered properties, the extent of which are measured, not in hides, 
but in the carucates that Scandinavian settlers had adopted for land- 
measurement. Two of the places named, Coniscliffe and Haughton 
le Skerne, are, like Darlington, sites of pre-Conquest churches, for 
fragments of Anglo-Saxon crosses have been found at all three. 
Normanby, in which Styr also gave lands, lies in Cleveland, on the 
south side of the Tees. 

Ulfcytel’s gift of Norton was also made ‘ mid sace 7 mid socne’,? 
and included the vill of Stockton, afterwards to become a borough 
and the chief town in one of the four wards into which the county 
was divided. Norton church tower, the transepts and part of 
the nave walls, probably belong to the first half of the eleventh 
century and were built by the Cuthbertines after Ulfcytel had 
given them the place ; but a small piece of carving built into 
the jamb of the chancel arch betokens the existence of an earlier 
church.® 

Snaculf, son of Cytel (it is curious how Ulf and Cytel recur in 
the names of these benefactors) gave Sockburn and Girsby with 
the usual sac and soc. Both places are on the Tees, but Girsby, 
although it lay in Sockburn manor, is on the Yorkshire bank; 
proof—if further proof were needed—that the Tees had previously 
formed no boundary of kingdoms, Durham and Yorkshire having 
been equally subject to the Scandinavian kings of York. Sockburn 
church is pre-Conquest, but the twenty-five crosses and grave- 
covers that have been found built into its foundations indicate that 


1 Loc. cit. The Durham Chronicle in the Book of the High Altar (ante, xl. 526) 
describes the grant of Darlington as made ‘cum omnibus suis appendiciis’. Its 
church is dedicated to St. Cuthbert. 

2 Liber Vitae Dunelm., p. 57; Robertson, Anglo-Saxon Charters, no. 68 and p. 383. 

* For the pre-Conquest work in Norton church, see C. C. Hodges in the Re/iquary, 
N.S. viii. 8-11. 

* Hist. de S. Cuthberto, par. 30 (p. 213); Farrer, Early Yorkshire Charters, no. 922. 
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there was a yet earlier church which may possibly have been of wood." 
And there is in fact documentary evidence for it, ‘ Soccabyrig ’ 
being the scene of the consecration of Higbald as bishop of Lindis- 
farne in 780 and of Eanbald II as archbishop of York in 796.? 
Along with Sockburn, Snaculf gave Bradbury and Morton. The 
attachment of these places to the parochial district of Sedgefield may 
date only from Snaculf’s gift : Sedgefield had been bought by the 
bishop a hundred years before. 

Earl Thured disappears from history (into which he makes 
but a brief appearance) with his appointment as commander of an 
English fleet in 992. His earldom lay in North Yorkshire, if one 
may judge from his grant to St. Cuthbert, which was of two hides 
in Crayke, with another two hides at Smeaton and one in Sutton 
in the Forest. 

Northman, like Thured, was an earl of secondary rank. His 
name accompanies that of the Northumbrian Earl Waltheof in a 
list of ‘duces’ who attested a charter of King Ethelred in 994. 
He gave Escombe with all that belonged to it.6 Escombe is an 
early settlement, well known for its seventh-century church which 
has survived intact. 

Earl Northman is again met with, along with two other earls— 
Ethred and Uhtred—in a long list of places leased by Bishop 
Aldhun. It is not to be supposed that the three northern earls 
were co-partners or that they constituted a grand alliance (like the 
coal-owners of Elizabeth’s day) to farm the bishop’s lands. Rather, 
what the Historia gives us ® is a compressed account of three leases, 
by one of which Earl Northman received back on loan the vill of 
Escombe that he had just given to the See. With Escombe prob- 
ably went the two Aucklands and Newton Cap, all of which are 
named in the list, and which made up, when Boldon Book was 
compiled in 1183, the district called Aucklandshire. 

The list also includes Gainford and a number of vills in what 
became the chapelries of Whorlton ? and Barnard Castle, along with 
lands in Gilling. As these places constitute the territory leased by 
Bishop Cutheard to Edred son of Ricsig, and confirmed by King 
Regnald to Edred’s sons, one may surmise that Bishop Aldhun’s 


1 The church is described by W. H. Knowles in Transactions of the Durham and 
Northumberland Architectural Society, v. 99-120; the stones by C. C. Hodges, in V.C.H. 
Durham, i. 235-8. 

2 A.S. Chronicle E (ed. Earle and Plummer, p. 53); Symeon, ii. 58. 

3 Liber Vitae Dunelm., p. 56; Farrer, Early Yorkshire Charters, no. 921; Robertson, 
Anglo-Saxon Charters, no. 60, p. 368. 

4 Liber Vitae Dunelm., p. 57; Robertson, Anglo-Saxon Charters, no. 68 and p. 383. 

§ Baldwin Brown, Arts in Early England, 1925, ii. 136-42. 

§ Par. 31 (p. 213). 

7* Queorningtun’. Hodgson Hinde is in error (Symeon Dunelm., p. 151 1.) in 
identifying this with Quarrington. 
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tenant, the otherwise unknown Earl Ethred, was a descendant of 
Edred, and was allowed on that score to renew the earlier lease. 
But the lands made over to him were lost for a time to the church. 
After the Conquest, Gainford and the lands belonging to it went to 
form a barony which was conferred by William I on the Balliol 
family; and it was not until the time of Hugh Puiset that the 
bishops of Durham regained their feudal superiority over the 
district. 

Earl Uhtred, the third of the northern earls to whom Bishop 
Aldhun leased his lands, is easily identifiable with Uhtred, Wal- 
theof’s son and successor in the Northumbrian earldom. Bishop and 
earl were closely allied, for Uhtred married the bishop’s daughter, 
Ecgfrida, with whom he received from Aldhun a leasehold estate in 
six vills. These were, of course, the property of the See. Aycliffe 
had been given to it by Scott, son of Alstan; Monk Hesleden by 
King Athelstan; the other four places by donors whose names are 
unrecorded. The tract ‘De obsessione Dunelmi’,! which is our 
chief authority for the doings of the eleventh-century earls of 
Northumberland, owes its origin to Uhtred’s lease, for its object 
is to record what happened to the lands which formed his marriage 
portion. We learn from it that Earl Uhtred deserted his wife to 
marry a daughter of King Ethelred II. Ecgfrida remarried and, 
when her second husband also repudiated her, she returned to her 
father the bishop and relinquished three of the vills which had been 
made over to her. The other three passed to her daughter Sigrida, 
and, when Sigrida died, her surviving husband restored them to the 
See. But it was easy for a powerful tenant to claim, as his freehold, 
property to which he had only a leasehold title ; and, although 
Ecgfrida had surrendered Barmpton and Skirningham, vills in the 
parish of Haughton le Skerne, they were seized at a later date by 
Eilsi de Tees, who claimed them as the inheritance of his wife, 
Ecgfrida’s great-grand-daughter and namesake. 

The latest transaction recorded in the Historia? is the gift 
which King Cnut made to Durham, probably in the year 1031, 
when he came to the Saint’s shrine barefoot, on pilgrimage, from 
Garmondsway. He gave the vill of Staindrop with its ‘ appen- 
dicia’ and the usual rights of sac and soc. The places dependent 
upon Staindrop are enumerated: Raby and others are in Staindrop 
parish, the rest are now in the parish of Auckland. Cnut also gave 
Brompton in Northallerton parish to St. Cuthbert, and is said to 
have confirmed the See in the possession of its other Yorkshire 


1 Printed in Symeon, i. 215-20. 
* Par. 32 (p. 213). Symeon’s account of Cnut’s visit (i. 90) is taken from the late 
eleventh-century chronicle in the Book of the High Altar printed ante, xl. 527. It is 


worth noting that Staindrop, described as a villa in the Historia, has become a mansio 
in the chronicle. 
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properties.t When the possessions of the See came to be divided 
between the bishop and the Benedictine monks of Durham, 
Staindrop and Staindropshire were assigned to the prior and convent, 
and were granted by Prior Algar in 1131, at the reserved annual 
rent of £4, to Dolfin, son of Uhtred.2, They went to form the 
the Lordship of Raby, and passed from Dolfin to his descendants, 
the Nevilles. So it was that two great baronial families built 
up estates on grants that had been made to St. Cuthbert—the Balliols 
at Gainford, the Nevilles at Staindrop. Only names were changed, 
for the Balliols built Barnard Castle as the seat of their barony, and 
the Nevilles made theirs at Raby. 

The estates of the See were further increased in the pontificate 
of Bishop Egelric (1042-57), when Copsi, who was later to hold for a 
brief period the earldom of Northumberland, made a grant of 
Marske with lands in Guisborough and other places in Cleveland. 
Marske had its church, which Egelric dedicated to St. Germanus.* 
The Cleveland lands were confiscated when Bishop Flambard was 
driven into banishment, and, despite a mandate from King Henry I, 
ordering their return, were permanently lost to Durham. 

In tracing the history of the growth of St. Cuthbert’s patrimony 
down to the Norman Conquest, it cannot fail to be observed that the 
record, as we have it, lacks completeness. Bishop Aldhun’s 
leases, and the so-called foundation charter whereby Bishop Carilef 
made over large estates to his Benedictine monks, alike name 
various places in the county of Durham of which there is no earlier 
mention. The survey of the bishop’s lands made in 1183 called 
Boldon Book contains yet others of which the earlier history is 
untraced. Most remarkable omission of all is that of Durham 
itself. One is left to gather what one can from Symeon’s narrative ° 
which tells how in 995 Earl Uhtred cleared the wooded hill-top 
of Durham with forced labour drawn from the whole district be- 
tween Coquet and the Tees, in order that Bishop Aldhun might erect 
on it his new church and houses for his following. It seems likely 
that Uhtred’s main concern was to build a stronghold for himself,® 
and that no more than the cathedral precincts were originally 
assigned to St. Cuthbert. 

The lands that formed the saint’s patrimony were held by the 
spiritual community of which the bishop was the head. This con- 
gregation of St. Cuthbert, as it came to be called, consisted partly 
of monks and partly of secular clergy; for it must not be imagined 
that all its members had taken monastic yows. Those that had, 
observed a rule that was Scottish in its origin but which came, 


1 Chronicle, ante, xl. 527. 

2 Feodarium Prioratus Dunelm. (Surtees Soc. publ.), p. 56 n. 3 Symeon, i. 97- 

* Farrer, Early Yorkshire Charters, nos. 925, 932. 5 Symeon, i. 81. 

6 This is the view propounded by Mr. Bayley in V.C.H. Durham, ii. 133-4; iii. 8. 
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under Cuthbert’s influence, to be tinctured with Benedictinism,! 
but all formed a single community. Bede states the position with 
his usual clarity when he says * that from ancient times the bishop 
of Lindisfarne abode with his clergy and the abbot with his monks, 
but that abbot and monks were likewise under the bishop’s care, 
‘familiariter’, that is to say, after the manner of a household. 
At Lindisfarne, as at Canterbury and other cathedrals, the bishop’s 
household—the body termed ‘familia’ in Latin and ‘hired’ in 
Anglo-Saxon documents—played the part of a cathedral chapter 
or of an advisory council.? It was on the advice of its members 
that Bishop Eadbert ordered S. Cuthbert’s body to be first trans- 
lated in 698.4 When Bishop Cynewulf resigned the See in 780 
in favour of Higbald, it was with the approval of the whole 
‘familia’.> And, as the whole congregation of St. Cuthbert, 
the familia joined in the loans which Bishop Cutheard and Bishop 
Aldhun made of the See’s estates.® 

But although those estates were held in common, it was in no 
way unusual if members of the cathedral body had a fund of their 
own, separate from the general revenues of the See, for the support 
of a common table. Separate estates were assigned before the 
Conquest ‘ pro victu et vestitu ’ of cathedral bodies. Such a change 
may have come late, and there is no certain example of it at Durham 
before William I made his grant of Billingham for the support of 
those who ministered to St. Cuthbert in the cathedral church.’ 
It is quite possible, however, that certain rents may have been set 
aside for their use from a much earlier period, and one may to that 
extent accept Symeon’s statement § that it was the ancient custom 
of the church of Durham that those who ministered before St. 
Cuthbert’s shrine should have their own lands separate from the 
lands of the bishop. 

It is evident that in course of time the congregation of St. 
Cuthbert changed its character. The main cause of the change 
may be found in the wholesale massacre of monks at Lindisfarne 
by Danish pirates in 793. That terrible diminution of their number 
was never made good, and, from then on to Bishop Carilef’s intro- 
duction of Benedictine monks into Durham, history records the 
names of no more than two abbots—Eadred who held office 


1 Vita Cuthberti anonyma, 1, i (ed. Colgrave, p. 94). 

2 Hist. Eccles. rv, xxvii (ed. Plummer, p. 270); Vita Cuthberti, xvi (ed. Colgrave, 
Pp. 208). 

3 See Miss Margaret Deanesly on ‘ The Familia at Christ Church, Canterbury ’, 
in Essays Presented to T. F. Tout, pp. 1-13, and J. Armitage Robinson on ‘ The Early 
Community at Christ Church, Canterbury’, in Journal of Theological Studies, xxvii. 
225-40. 

* Bede, Hist. Ezcles., rv, c. xxx (ed. Plummer, p. 276). 5 Symeon, ii. 47. 

® Hist. de S. Cuthberto, pats. 24, 31 (pp. 210, 213). 7 Symeon, i. 108. 

8 Op. cit. i. 123. 
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under Bishop Eardulf, and Alfwold who was abbot in the time of 
Bishop Aldhun. ! The community came to be almost wholly secular, 
though, as Symeon tells us,? its members continued to recite the 
divine office according to the monastic use, and there were never 
less than two or three monks among their number. Like the 
Culdees of Scottish churches, they became a married and perhaps 
hereditary clergy,’ living in their separate houses. Bishop Carilef, 
with Norman precision of mind, could not place them. They were 
neither monks of his own order nor regular canons,* but something 
betwixt and between. 

They followed the laws and customs of St. Cuthbert. What 
these were it is not too easy to say, but it seems certain that they 
carried with them more than the rights of soc and sac mentioned in 
grants of the tenth and eleventh centuries. One manuscript 
of the Historia, though only one, credits King Guthred with the 
grant of what can only be interpreted as a franchise. ‘ He con- 
stituted this law for the confessor Cuthbert ’, it says,® ‘ that if any- 
one should give him land, or if any land should be bought with his 
money, none should have any jurisdiction (ius aliquod) over it 
but he, but that, whosoever might have had it before, it should be 
Cuthbert’s with sac and soc henceforward for ever.’ The chronicle 
written in William I’s reign and entered in the Durham Book of 
the High Altar goes further, and says that Guthred established his 
laws and what are particularly called St. Cuthbert’s customs to be 
kept for ever.? There was evidently a strong tradition, current 
in the Conqueror’s time, that extensive immunities had been accorded 
in a series of royal grants. Athelstan is there said to have confirmed 
in 934 the laws and privileges granted by his predecessors. A 
little later, according to the same narrative, his brother, King 
Edmund, came and knelt before St. Cuthbert’s shrine, and offered 
up two bracelets on his tomb, wt vulgo dicitur mid fullom indome, 
et wrec et wite, utter et inner, et saca et socne, that is with full laws and 
immunities. And in 948 Edmund’s brother and heir, King Edred, 
came and granted ‘ full indome’ upon St. Cuthbert’s tomb.® 

The mysterious ‘indome’, a word not known from any other 
source, would appear to mean full rights of jurisdiction within the 
lands of the See; and although the chronicler, writing 150 years 
after the event, may have antedated the privileges of his church, 
he is less likely to have exaggerated those that were enjoyed in 


1 Hist. de S. Cuthberto, par. 29 (p. 213). 2 Symeon, i. 57-8. 

8 This is implied by Symeon (op. cit. i. 80), and more directly stated by Reginald 
(Libellus, Surtees Soc. publ., p. 29). 4 Symeon, i. 120. 

5 On the subject generally, see A. Hamilton Thompson, ‘ Northumbrian monasti- 
cism ’ in Bede, his Life and Times, pp. 60-101, esp. pp. 91-5. 

6 Ante, xl. 523 n. 7 Ibid. p. 524. 

8 Ibid. pp. 525, 526. The chronicler describes King Edmund’s visit as paid to 
Durham, but St. Cuthbert’s shrine was then still at Chester-le-Street. 
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his own time. Did ‘ indome’ include what are commonly regarded 
as jura regalia? To discuss the origin of the palatinate of Durham 
in any detail is beyond the scope of this article, but it seems best on 
the whole to believe with Dr. Page? that the Northumbrian earls 
enjoyed practical independence and retained throughout the eleventh 
century extensive rights over the county of Durham,? and to agree 
with Mr. K. C. Bayley ® that the palatinate rights of the bishops of 
Durham derive from an agreement made with Earl Robert Mowbray 
in 1091-2, whereby the earl relinquished whatsoever rights he had 
over the lands and customs and men of St. Cuthbert. Already 
inhabitants of the bishop’s lands between Tyne and Tees were 
regarded as St. Cuthbert’s people; as Haliwerfolc or the holy men’s 
folk; and that name came near to being attached to the district, like 
the Norfolk and Suffolk of East Anglia, and to becoming the name 
of the county of Durham.‘ 

Enough has been said to show the degree of reliance that can 
be put on the statements of our main authority for the endowment 
of St. Cuthbert’s See—the Historia de Sancto Cuthberto. No part 
of it was written before 945. The account it gives of the period 
when the See was at Lindisfarne shows signs here and there of 
forgotten documentary sources ; otherwise it is wholly traditional. 
None the less, when it is closely examined, a good deal can be 
learned both from what it does and from what it does not say, 
regarding conditions in Northumbria before the tenth century. 
From about g00 to 945 the author of the Historia had written 
evidences todraw upon. Then comes a half century for which there 
isa blank; and it was only after the bishop’s seat had been transferred 
from Chester-le-Street to Durham that the Historia and the Liber 
Vitae began to be treated in the manner of chartularies and that 
diocesan documents were registered in them. The latest entry of a 
grant in the Historia is that of King Cnut’s gift in or about 1031. 
It was probably not till quite late in the eleventh century that the 
Historia received two further additions; both made with the object 
of exalting St. Cuthbert; the one an interpolation that tells of the 
saint’s protection of King Alfred, the other being the final paragraph 
which describes the earthquake-miracle reputed to have happened 
in King Guthred’s time. 

EDMUND CRASTER. 


1* Some Remarks on the Northumbrian Palatinates ’ in Archaeologia, li. 143-54. 

2 The patronage given to the See by successive earls of Northumberland is traced 
by Dr. Gee in V.C.H. Durham, ii. 8-9. 

3 Op. cit. ii. 137. * Lapsley, The County Palatine of Durham, pp. 22-4. 





The Patent Offices in the British 
West Indies 


NE of the most striking features of English colonial govern- 

ment in the eighteenth century was its administrative weakness, 
its inability to enforce legislation. The colonists themselves did 
not greatly desire an efficient administration, which might interfere 
with their conduct of their own affairs; and ingrained constitutional 
habit, both in England and overseas, was on their side. Every 
attempt at improved administration by the Crown’s representatives 
was resisted and hampered by factious colonial assemblies, who 
feared nothing more than a strong governor backed by a permanent 
civil service. ‘The Crown never supported its governors adequately 
against this local resistance; indeed, in some ways it weakened 
their position, by a rigid insistence on the details of its own pre- 
rogative. In particular, it deprived them of needed authority by 
the methods it employed in appointing their subordinates. Most 
senior colonial officials were appointed, without reference to 
governors or board of trade, by Letters Patent under the Great 
Seal. 

The patent office system was, in part, a consequence of the 
shortcomings of public finance. Few eighteenth-century govern- 
ments had adequate revenues for employing salaried civil servants. 
This was true even in the Spanish empire, where the central 
government drew substantial tributes in money from the colonies, 
yet still could not, or did not, pay stipends to many of the officials 
in its vast bureaucracy. In the English empire, the regular 
revenues collected in the colonies from Customs and other sources 
were quite inadequate even for ordinary needs. The taxes which 
supported colonial governments were, for the most part, voted 
annually by the Assemblies, who approached the needs of adminis- 
tration in a niggardly frame of mind, especially when there was 
question of official stipends. Most officials received very small 
stipends or no stipends at all. They were expected to live by 
fees levied from the public they served, and this fact necessarily 
affected both their tenure and their official conduct. 

At the time when English colonial government was taking 
shape, fee-earning office was still generally regarded as a form of 
property, which could be conferred by the Crown upon a subject, 
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but which—like a fief in earlier times—could not be taken away 
except for the gravest cause and by due process of law. This was 
especially true of offices granted by a solemn instrument under the 
Great Seal. The Crown, therefore, where it did not pay its officials, 
could not easily dismiss them. Nor, in distant settlements, could 
it readily enforce rules concerning their conduct, or even always 
insist on their performing their duties in person, provided that 
they arranged for adequate deputies. Fee-earning offices in the 
colonies could easily become—unless the Crown were very vigilant 
—life sinecures. They were in any case too valuable a form of 
patronage to be left in the gift of colonial governors, Councils or 
Assemblies, even had there been no political objections to local 
appointment and control. 

These generalizations were not confined, of course, to England 
and the English colonies. In the Spanish empire, the concept of 
office as property was frankly accepted, and carried to its logical 
conclusion—the public sale of offices. Applicants for most minor 
offices, and some major ones, were expected to buy their places 
from the Crown at public auction, according to elaborate rules of 
procedure which, in theory, guaranteed the respectability of the 
purchasers. Office-holders could purchase for a further sum the 
right to let, sell or bequeath their places. The sale of offices and 
of ‘ renunciations’” yielded a considerable annual revenue to the 
Spanish Crown. With certain differences in law and procedure, 
the same was true in France. In England, the government did 
not, as a rule, sell offices on its own account;! but king and 
ministers regularly used their power of patronage, at home and 
abroad, to gratify their friends, clients and supporters. Colonial 
offices were often granted by Letters Patent to men who had 
obligations or duties in England, who had no intention of leaving 
England, and who performed their colonial duties by deputy. 
The deputies either retained a share of the fees of office and re- 
mitted the remainder to their principals in England; or else took 
leases of the ‘ deputations ’ of their posts, and paid their principals 
a lump sum or an annual rent. When James Mill called imperialism 
‘a vast system of outdoor relief for the upper classes’, he was 
thinking primarily of India; but his description could fairly be 
applied, as far as public office was concerned, to the English colonies 
in the New World. 

The procedure for appointing officials by Letters Patent was 
slow and complicated.2 It began with the issue from the Signet 

1 But some fee-earning offices, such as clerkships in the Courts, were sold privately 


by the judges and others who had the right of appointment, despite legislation for- 
bidding such sales. W.S. Holdsworth, History of English Law, i. 249-51, 262-4 ; iv. 


520. 
* Clalendar of | S[tate] P[apers,] Colfonial Series, America and West Indies] 1714-15, pp. 


vii, viii. 
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Office of a warrant under the Sign Manual addressed to the attorney 
general, ordering him to prepare a bill for the grant of the desired 
office. ‘The bill was addressed to the grantee thus: ‘ Charles II to 
our trusty and well-beloved . . . , We hereby appoint, etc.” When 
signed by the king, it became a King’s Bill, and was sent back to 
the Signet Office, where it remained: but its contents were trans- 
mitted in the form of a writ under the Signet addressed to the Keeper 
of the Privy Seal in this form: ‘ Trusty and well-beloved, we greet 
you well, and will and command that under Our Privy Seal (re- 
maining in your custody) ye cause these Our Letters Patent to be 
directed to Our Chancellor . . . commanding him that under Our 
Great Seal . . . he cause these Our Letters Patent to be made forth 
patent in the form following.’ The King’s Bill is then quoted. 
This document under the Signet was sent to the Privy Seal office, 
and was retained by the Privy Seal, who on its authority sent a 
writ of Privy Seal addressed to the chancellor, bidding him issue 
Letters Patent in that form. Naturally this elaborate procedure 
involved the patentee in considerable expense, which he sought to 
recover through his deputy, in fees. 

Offices were patented in all the colonies of the Old Empire, but 
the practice began earliest, lasted longest, and achieved its widest 
extension in the West Indian islands, where the pickings were 
greater and local political feeling less developed than in North 
America. In the West Indies, the principal civil officials affected 
by the system in each colony were the secretary, the provost-marshal, 
and, after 1676, the clerk of the naval office. The secretary had 
charge of all public records, including the Acts of the legislature, 
which he transmitted in due form to England. He was also 
tesponsible for the registration of titles to land, and for many 
minor matters. The provost-marshal was a chief constable, entirely 
responsible in peace time for the enforcement of law and the 
custody of criminals. The naval officer was originally a clerk 
appointed by the governor to assist him in the supervision of trade 
and the enforcement of the Acts of Trade. His place became a 
separate office with a name of its own about 1676. Besides taking 
bonds and giving certificates to clear ships and cargoes, he acted 
as an immigration officer, and kept a register of incoming passengers 
and indented servants. He did not collect duties—that was the 
business of the customs officers—but he charged fees at a fixed 
rate per ton of shipping entering or leaving his colony, and made 
his living in that way. These three officers all held posts of con- 
siderable responsibility. All three, in almost every West Indian 
colony, came in the later seventeenth century to be appointed by 
Letters Patent. The office of attorney-general was sometimes 
granted in the same way. In Jamaica, the responsible and lucrative 
post of receiver-general became a patent office. In addition, there 
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were in the larger colonies a number of clerkships, which carried 
fees and were thought capable of supporting a patentee and one or 
more deputies. Colonial governors themselves were almost the 
only senior officials, except judges, who remained, as a class, 
outside the system. They were appointed (except under the 
proprietors) by commissions under the Great Seal; but they 
received stipends and were not allowed to serve by deputy. Their 
places are not, for the present purpose, to be treated as patent 
offices. 

The practice of appointing colonial officials by Letters Patent 
began, like many other arbitrary practices, under the Common- 
wealth. The first colony to be affected was Barbados. Before 
and during the Civil War, the governor and Council there had 
chosen their own officials, subject to the approval of the lord 
proprietor. The growing wealth of the island and the Royalist 
sympathies of many of the settlers made a closer control seem 
necessary, and Cromwell, moved partly by these considerations 
and partly by ‘interest’ made in the city, in 1657 appointed a 
provost-marshal by Letters Patent—an action which aroused much 
resentment in the island.! Shortly afterwards, a secretary was 
appointed in the same way. After the Restoration, the practice 
became general, and Charles II included in many of his patents 
permission to serve by deputy. In Barbados he replaced Cromwell’s 
secretary and provost-marshal by two other men in 1661, and 
insisted, in the face of local opposition, on their nominees being 
admitted to office.2_ In 1676 he patented the places of clerk of the 
naval office and clerk of markets, and in 1681 that of chief clerk 
in Chancery.* In the Leeward Islands, the first patent was granted 
in 1677, when the combined offices of secretary and provost- 
marshal were conferred on Captain Garrett Cotter, in trust for a 
kinsman who was serving as deputy-governor of Montserrat.‘ 

In Jamaica, appointments by patent began as soon as civil 
government was established, and became more numerous than in 
any other West Indian colony. The secretary, provost-marshal 
and surveyor-general of lands were all appointed in 1661.5 The 
chief clerk of the Supreme Court followed in 1672,° registrar of 
the Court of Chancery and clerk of the Court of Common Pleas 
in 1673,’ receiver-general in 1674—this valuable office being granted 
to two patentees jointly,*—clerk of the naval office in 1681,° clerk 

1V. T. Harlow, A History of Barbados, 1625-85 (Oxford, 1926), p. 119. 

2 [Public Record Office, London], C.O. 1/16, no. 389. Harlow, op. cit. p. 137. 

3C.S.P. Col. 1677-80, no. 482 ; 1681-85, no. 165. 

4*C.S.P. Col. 1677-80, no. 450. 

5 C.S.P. Col. 1661-8, nos. 13, 14 ; C.O. 140/2, Appt. of Richard Povey as secretary, 
1o January 1661. ®C.O. 137/4. 

7C.S.P. Col. 1669-74, nos. 1119, 1120. §C.O. 137/4, fo. 360. 


*C.O. 138/4, fo. 52. This office had been created, and its holder appointed, by 
Lord Vaughan as governor, in 1676, C.S.P. Col. 1675-6, no. 962. 
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of the Crown and Peace in 1685,! attorney-general in 1693.2. The 
governor continued to appoint the chief justice; judgeships, 
significantly, were less coveted than clerkships. Otherwise, the 
governor’s powers of appointment were limited to surveyors, 
engineers, superintendents of Maroons, and similar minor officials. 
All the more lucrative places went by patent and the holders of them 
were nearly all absentees. 

If the home government could not effectively control the 
patent officers, still less could colonial governors. Patentees 
derived their powers from the same source and through the same 
channels as the governors themselves, but unlike governors, they 
held office for life and could only be deprived by legal process. 
Those—the majority—who did not serve in person, deputed their 
offices as they chose; it was only as an act of rare courtesy that 
governors were consulted. The deputies, virtually secure in their 
tenure so long as they paid for it, often proved incompetent, greedy 
and insolent. As might be expected, governors’ letters to the 
Lords of Trade on the subject are full of exasperated complaints. 
Sir Jonathan Atkins, governor of Barbados, delivered a character- 
istic broadside against the system in 1680.3 His commission, he 
said, authorized him to appoint all officers except the secretary and 
the provost-marshal; but ‘ notwithstanding the King’s Patent and 
a law of the country that all offices of trust shall be disposed of by 
the Governor, there is not the smallest office, though not worth 
the expence of obtaining, but is under a Patent’. Atkins particu- 
larly, and reasonably, resented the patenting of the naval officer’s 
place, ‘ which certainly by the Acts of Parliament and of Navigation 
was never intended to be disposed of by any but the Governors 
of the Plantations, who are solely accountable for the same, as 
having power to erect the office and being subject to great penalties 
for any miscarriage therein. The Governor forfeits {1000 and is 
declared incapable of serving the King, yet still this man is imposed 
on me, and I have no security from him or his deputy.’ Similarly, 
in 1679 the Lords of Trade, upon complaint from the governor of 
Jamaica about the grant to one John Bindloss of four clerkships in 
plurality, asked Mr. Secretary Coventry, through whom Bindloss’ 
patent had been obtained, for an ‘ explanation . . . as to his motives 
and reasons’. Coventry’s highly unsatisfactory but quite un- 
answerable reply put the situation in a nutshell. He had himself 
(so he said) 


objected to the appointment on the grounds of plurality, but was 
told that the offices were of so little value that they could not be 
granted separately. Also that the tenure of such offices for life 
is a common practice in Barbados and other colonies, and that this, 


1C.O. 137/2, no. 70 (ix). 2C.0. 140/5, p. 245. 
3 C.S.P. Col. 1677-80, no. 1362, 21 May 1680. ‘C.S.P. Col. 1677-80, no. 1182. 
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as also the exercise of such offices by deputy, are matters of His 
Majesty’s pleasure. Mr. Secretary drew attention withal to the 
abuses that have recently crept into the Plantations in respect of 
offices. Formerly the power claimed by Governors to dispose 
thereof was so absolute that they challenged the King’s appoint- 
ments under the Great Seal. Now, by a rush into the other extreme, 
Governors had been deprived of the authority which it was neces- 
sary for them to maintain by disposal of offices within their govern- 
ment, which are now filled by His Majesty through private 
solicitation of persons in no way concerned with the Plantations, 
without the knowledge or approbation of the Governors. These 
people, being possessed of His Majesty’s favour, perhaps in opposi- 
tion to the Governors, have much thwarted and diminished the 
respect and authority due to them. 
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Colonial governors disliked the patent system on political 
grounds, because it left no office in their gift ‘ deserving a gentle- 
man’s acceptance’! and by depriving them of patronage deprived 
them of political influence in their governments. They disliked 
it on administrative grounds because it deprived them of control 
over their subordinates. They could not hope to create a smooth- 
working team out of a group of officials all appointed by different 
patentees and virtually irremovable. The more zealous and active 
the governor, the more likely he was to quarrel with the patentees. 
Patentees were not, indeed, the only offenders, for the Admiralty, 
which appointed vice-admiralty judges and court officials, and the 
Commissioners of Customs who appointed customs officers in the 
colonies, could also be relied on to support their people against the 
governors; but the greatest power to annoy and obstruct lay with 
the patentees of the offices of secretary, provost-marshal, naval 
officer, and (in Jamaica) receiver-general. The protests of the 
governors were usually ignored by the secretary of state, though 
sometimes they produced a reprimand, especially where governors 
and assemblies appeared to be acting in concert. Bolingbroke as 
secretary of state wrote very sharply to the governor of Barbados 
(Lowther) on the subject: 


I am sorry to find complaints from some of the Patent Officers 
concerning hardships put upon them... (I am) surprised to 
understand that an Act has been offered to you by the Assembly, 
which is highly prejudicial to several of the Patent Officers in their 
legal and accustomed fees, privileges and emoluments, and tends 
to subject their places to the Governor in case of any misbehaviour. 
This is a proceeding so plainly contrary to the true meaning of 
your Instruction . . . that I persuade myself you will not give the 
least countenance to it. You will easily imagine that the Queen 
cannot but disapprove with resentment any act of her subjects 


1C.O. 152/32, Governor of the Leeward Islands to Dartmouth 23 June 1711. 
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which shall pretend to displace officers appointed under her Great 
Seal, without Her Majesty’s knowledge or consent. 


The end of Queen Anne’s reign and the accession of a new 
dynasty caused a flutter among the patentees, but did not affect the 
system as a whole. A few tory sympathisers were turned out, 
among them at least two who had given trouble in Barbados— 
Skene the secretary ? and Cox the naval officer 3—but the vacant 
places were immediately filled by patent as before, with men who 
were friends of ministers, or protégés of people who were politic- 
ally useful, or who were simply thought deserving of pensions. 
One of the latter class was Congreve the playwright, who was 
appointed secretary of Jamaica. Congreve at least was punctilious 
enough to obtain formal leave of absence.5 He appointed a first 
and second deputy, both of whom had distinguished themselves in 
opposition to the government. The governor, Lord Archibald 
Hamilton, naturally tried to replace these men with others more 
amenable, but Congreve insisted, against the governor’s protests, 
upon his nominees being admitted to office, and Stanhope as 
secretary of state supported him.* An insidious innovation of 
these years was the granting of reversions to patent places. The 
most notable early instance was that of Horatio Walpole, who was 
appointed auditor-general of the Plantations on the death, surrender 
or forfeiture of William Blathwayt.? His commission empowered 
him to serve by deputy. The granting of reversions became a 
common practice which lasted throughout the eighteenth century, 
and obviously removed the personnel of colonial administration 
still further from the governors’ control. 

The Lords of Trade usually sympathized with the governors 
and did their best to support them. In 1681, for instance, they 
induced the king to appoint—admittedly by patent—an attorney- 
general nominated by the governor of Barbados, and in their letter 
to the governor on the subject ®§ they added: ‘We recommend to 
you the observation of your Instructions as to Patent Offices— 
that you admit only such persons to execute them as are capable in 
ability and behaviour.’ The governor, Atkins’ successor, Sir 
Richard Dutton, needed no encouragement; he conducted a 
vigorous campaign against the patent offices throughout his term 
of government. At his insistence, their lordships in the following 


1C.S.P. Col. 1712-14, no. 487, 19 October 1713. 

2C.S.P. Col. 1714-15, no. 266, 9 March 1715. See below p. 216. 
°C.S.P. Col. 1714-15, no. 306, 25 March 1715. See below p. 216. 
*C.S.P. Col. 1714-15, no. 90, 20 November 1714. 

5 C.S.P. Col. 1714-15, no. 428, 20 May 1715. 

®C.S.P. Col. 1714-15, nos. 362, 580, 588. 

7C.S.P. Col. 1714-15, nos. 638, 640. 

®C.S.P. Col. 1681-5, no. 231, 17 September 1681. 
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year boldly advised the king to ‘ grant no office there or in any 
colony during life which has proved inconvenient to the Govern- 
ment there’. As a result, they secured the issue of an Order in 
Council requiring all patentees except the secretary and the provost- 
marshal to reside, and prohibiting any further increase in the number 
of patentable places;? but this order applied only to Barbados, 
and even there was not enforced. 

Complaints about the patent system placed the Lords of Trade 
in an awkward dilemma. While recognizing the evils of the 
system they had also to recognize the power of vested interests in 
England, combined with the Crown’s real need of all the patronage 
it could command. They could not make a frontal attack which 
might appear to call the prerogative in question. They usually 
concentrated, therefore, on the abuses of the system rather than on 
the practice of appointment by patent itself. The worst abuses 
were plurality, non-residence, irresponsible deputations and exces- 
sive fees. The Lords of Trade sought from time to time to remedy 
these evils by compelling patentees to reside and perform their 
duties in person; by supporting the attempts of governors to 
exclude or remove incompetent or dishonest deputies; and 
by regulating fees or encouraging governors to regulate them. 
Their occasional efforts in these directions, however, produced 
only limited and temporary results; and the support which 
governors could expect was further weakened in the last years of 
the seventeenth century, when the Lords of Trade were 
replaced by the Council of Trade and Plantations, a purely 
advisory body. 

An attack upon non-resident patentees was attempted by this 
new board in 1699. In February of that year, on the urgent 
representations of the agents for Jamaica, the Council of Trade and 
Plantations procured the issue of an Order in Council whereby 
patent officers were to be ‘ obliged by their Patent or otherwise to 
actual residence upon the place and to execute their respective 
offices in their own persons’. A clause to this effect was to be 
inserted in all future patents. This seemed clear enough; in May 
the Jamaica agents followed it up, with a petition that the secretary, 
provost-marshal, receiver-general and clerk of the Supreme Court 
of Jamaica, all resident in England, should be required to go to 
Jamaica.4 The deputations of several of these offices had recently 
fallen vacant, and exception had been taken in the island to the 
successors whom the patentees proposed. The patentees were 
thus under fire in England and Jamaica simultaneously, and on both 
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1C.S.P. Col. 1681-5, no. 463, 8 April 1682. 
2C.S.P. Col. 1681-5, no. 482, 20 October 1682. 
°C.S.P. Col. 1699, no. 104. 


*C.S.P. Col. 1699, nos. 427, 428, 19 May 1699. 
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general and particular grounds. They were peremptorily summoned 
to appear before the Council of Trade, bringing with them copies 
of their patents for inspection. In Jamaica the governor, Sir 
William Beeston, boldly refused to admit the new deputies to 
office, and put in his own nominees instead, citing the Order in 
Council as his authority, but also stating in each case the ground 
of his objection to the patentee’s choice: the deputy receiver- 
general, for instance, was ‘a young man . . . whom I could not 
by any means think fitting’; the deputy provost-marshal, one 
Toplady, ‘a very infamous man, newly come out of gaol’, and so 
on.1 Beeston’s action was warmly supported in the island, par- 
ticularly in the case of Toplady, whose appointment had already 
been the subject of an independent petition.? 

For once, governor, Council, Assembly and agents were all 
agreed, and seemed to have the home government behind them; 
but as so often happened, the colonial authorities tried to move 
too fast. The Assembly, impatient perhaps of the slow proceedings 
of the Council of Trade, passed an Act of its own in June 1699, 
requiring patentees to reside in the island. This legislative zeal 
proved to be a tactical mistake. The patentees, all of whom 
possessed patents under the Great Seal empowering them to serve 
by deputy, were able to complain that the prerogative had been 
challenged by the Assembly of Jamaica. Accordingly the Act, 
though unexceptionable in itself—the attorney-general had already 
passed it—was disallowed. The Council of Trade and Plantations, 
irritated perhaps by the impatience of the Jamaica Assembly, 
changed its tune and reprimanded the governor for his action in 
the matter of the deputies. He was informed that the Order in 
Council referred only to future patents, not to existing ones; that 
the patents in question had proved, on inspection, to be in order, 
and were not to be challenged; and that if he had wished to exclude 
Toplady and the rest on grounds of incompetence or bad character, 
he should have said so, and should not have based his action on 
the Order in Council. The absentee officers were left undisturbed 
in possession of their places and profits. Their deputies were 
restored to office. For more than eighty years, nothing more 
effective was done to compel patent officers to reside. The Order 


1C.S.P. Col. 1699, no. 765 ; 1700, nos. 15, 346, 386 (iv). 

2? C.S.P. Col. 1699, no. 695. Petition of Agents, Merchants and Planters of Jamaica 
to Council of Trade and Plantations, 4 August 1699. ‘ Jane Traherne, of Jamaica, 
lately married with one Toplady, and arrived in England, has agreed or is about to 
agree with the present patentee of the office of Provost-Marshal General of the island 
for the purchase of the Patent for a very considerable sum ; and threatens to reimburse 
herself by exacting large annual gratuities from the deputies of the prisons. Toplady 
and his wife are persons of very mean reputation. . . .’ 

°C.S.P. Col. 1700, no. 178. Act approved by attorney-general, 1 March 1700. 

*C.S.P. Col. 1700, no. 382, 2 May 1700. 

5C.S.P. Col. 1700, no. 448, 17 May 1700 ; 1707, no. 170, 17 February 1701. 
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in Council of 1699 remained a dead letter. Patents continued to be 
issued in the same form as before, and the protests of the Assemblies 
became progressively less angry and less frequent. 

In 1712 the Jamaica legislature made an attempt to remedy 
another specific abuse—this time the abuse of plurality—by an Act 
preventing any one person holding two or more offices.!' This 
Act (according to the governor) was aimed at Richard Rigby, a 
resident in the colony, who held the patent for the office of provost- 
marshal, which he executed by deputy, and who also executed the 
office of secretary by deputation from the patentee, who was in 
England. Rigby was unpopular, but powerful by virtue of his 
offices and his personal influence with two successive governors. 
He formed, with Brodrick the attorney-general, and a council-man 
named Stewart, the nucleus of a governor’s party within the Council. 
The political activities of this triumvirate, and the perquisites which 
its members enjoyed, were much resented in the Assembly.? The 
governor, Lord Archibald Hamilton, supported Rigby, who, he 
said, was ‘ useful to the Government’. Accordingly, the Act of 
1712, like that of 1699, was disallowed, and plurality, like non- 
residence, was thus officially condoned. Political changes in 
England, however, prevented Hamilton from pursuing his ad- 
vantage. The secretary’s patent changed hands in the re-shuffle 
of 1714. Peter Beckford, a prominent planter, a former Speaker 
of the House of Assembly, and one of the chief promoters of the 
Act, secured for himself a. deputation from the new patentee.‘ 
Rigby, though he managed to get his provost-marshal’s patent 
renewed, lost much of his political influence; and in 1716 Hamilton 
himself was removed from office. 

Patentees were usually well able to defend their privileges and 
profits against the attacks made upon them by governors. Another 
conspicuous example of their power was furnished by the long 
controversy over the governor’s secretary of Barbados. In the 
seventeenth century, the secretary of the island—a patent officer— 
had been in the habit of nominating a deputy who acted as private 
secretary to the governor, on the usual fee-sharing basis. Succes- 
sive governors repeatedly complained of their inability to appoint 
their own private secretaries; but they had no funds for paying a 
private secretary, and the Assembly steadily refused to vote money 
for the purpose. In 1700 the governor, Grey, finally appointed a 


1C.S.P. Col. 1712-14, nO. 149. 

2 F. Cundall, The Governors of Jamaica in the First Half of the Eighteenth Century 
(London, 1937), pp. 61-3, and references there. 

3C.S.P. Col. 1712-14, NO. 437. 

* See above, p. 206. Beckford was the second, or deputy’s deputy, and in fact 
did the work. Samuel Page, first deputy for Congreve the patentee, was absent from 
the island for much of this period, and carried on a virulent campaign against 
Hamilton in England. 
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private secretary, and in order to provide him with a stipend, 
ordered that all work attached to the governor’s jurisdiction in his 
capacity as Ordinary should be transferred from the island secretary 
to the private secretary. The island secretary, Alexander Skene, 
finding himself robbed of the probate and testamentary business 
which had been this chief source of fees, petitioned the Crown for 
redress, alleging accepted usage as the ground for his claim. He 
secured in 1702, a new patent explicitly stating his right to appoint 
the private secretary... Another governor, Mitford Crowe, insisted 
in 1708 on appointing his own private secretary, and again tried 
to pay him out of part of Skene’s fees. Skene again petitioned, 
and secured an injunction, which Crowe ignored—a piece of dis- 
obedience which may have contributed to his recall the following 
year. Skene was left victor in possession of the field, until the 
whigs turned him out in 1715. 

Mitford Crowe also distinguished himself in a similar dispute 
over the naval office in Barbados. Earlier governors—<Atkins, 
Dutton, Kendall—had all protested in vain against the patenting 
of this place.* Crowe went further. Assuming the office to be 
in his patronage, in 1707 he compelled the patentee, Samuel Cox, 
who happened to be resident, to pay a rent of £300 a year to the 
governor. Cox complained to the Council of Trade and Planta- 
tions, and Crowe received a sharp reprimand.‘ For the rest of the 
eighteenth century the naval office was left in the hands of its 
patentees. 

The tendency of patent officers and their deputies to demand 
excessive fees was a constant cause of complaint throughout the 
eighteenth century. The deputies, indeed, were driven to it, 
since for one man’s work they each had to collect fees to support 
two men. -In this matter, the governors were interested parties, 
since they too depended upon fees for part of their income; and 
often the regulation of fees was rendered more difficult by disputes 
between governors and Assemblies over who was to do the regu- 
lating. In Jamaica the task was early undertaken by the Assembly 
in a series. of short-term Acts, culminating in a permanent Act for 
regulating fees in 1683. By the early eighteenth century this Act 
was becoming out of date, and in 1706 the Assembly prepared a 
new Bill which prescribed all fees of public officers and even 
lawyers’ fees. The governor, Handasyd, at first refused his assent 
to this Bill because (so he reported) the Assembly had fixed the 
scale too low, ‘ for no other reason than to discourage Englishmen’s 


serving in any office here...’ ‘... that they may get all into 
the hands of the Creoles ”.5 


1C.S.P. Col. 1701, nos. 305, 610, 717, 988. 2 A.P.C. Col. 1680-1720, no. 1082. 
* See above, p. 204. C.O. 28/1, no. 60, Kendall to Lords of Trade, 4 April 1691. 
*C.S.P. Col. 1706-8, nos. 1145, 1167, 1364. 5C.S.P. Col. 1706-8, nos. 616, 793. 
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Three years later he was compelled by financial pressure to give 
way, and forwarded the Act, which naturally provoked a storm of 
protest among patent officers in England.1_ The Council of Trade 
and Plantations bowed to the storm, threatened to recommend 
the disallowance of the Act, and told the governor to persuade 
the Assembly to prepare a more generous measure.2 This was 
done; and eventually, after several more years of argument 
back and forth, the Act of 1711 regulating fees in the island was 
confirmed. 

Fees nevertheless continued to increase, partly through the 
rapacity of patentees, partly through general inflation. The 
Assembly expressed concern in 1728, but took no action. By mid- 
century the fees habitually charged were twice or three times those 
allowed by the Act of 1711. An additional instruction issued to all 
governors in 1764 ordered them to investigate and, if necessary, to 
issue proclamations restraining officials from taking fees in excess 
of ‘what have been established by proper authority ’.4 Such a 
proclamation was in fact issued by the governor of Jamaica, 
(Lyttelton) at the end of 1764;5 several patent office deputies 
refused compliance, and Lyttelton ordered his attorney-general to 
begin prosecutions against them. In due course angry protests 
reached the Council of Trade and Plantations from patentees in 
England. The Council weakly gave way and instructed Lyttelton 
to protect patentees in the enjoyment of ‘ customary ’ fees, and to 
discontinue the prosecutions.* The Assembly accepted defeat. In 
the second half of the eighteenth century the only patent officers 
whose fees were regulated by Island law were the clerk of the 
Supreme Court and the receiver-general, the one under a 
series of temporary Acts which escaped disallowance,’ the other 
under the Finance Acts, which fixed the commissions he was to 
receive upon the monies he collected and his fees upon each 
disbursement. 

In Barbados the story was very similar. A series of Acts 
regulating fees were made in the early years of the island’s history, 
but were forgotten by the beginning of the eighteenth century. As 
in Jamaica, patentees or their deputies charged what they could 
get. In 1733, in answer to local clamour, the Council held an 
inquiry, and the Assembly, at the governor’s invitation, prepared 
a new Act embodying a table of fees. This Act received the 
governor’s assent, but provoked the inevitable outcry from the 


1C.S.P. Col. 1708-9, nos. 781, 783, 812 ; 1710-11, no. 2. 

2C.S.P. Col. 1710-11, NOs. 277, 457: 

3C.S.P. Col. 1714-15, no. 371 (Order in Council of 30 April 1715). 
*C.O. 140/42. Council minutes of 28 September 1764. 

5 Jamaica Assembly, Journal, v. 603. 

® C.O. 137/34, Order in Council directed to Lyttelton 21 June 1765. 
7C.O. 139 series, vols. 18-38. 
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patentees, and was disallowed.1 After this severe—and unmerited— 
rebuff, the Assembly left the matter in the hands of the governor 
in Council for over forty years. The next serious trouble arose over 
the unconstitutional fees which the governor (Cunningham) him- 
self demanded, to supplement the diminished income which he was 
allowed by the Assembly. Shelburne, as secretary of state, recalled 
Cunningham in 1782, and instructed Parry, his successor, to invite 
the Assembly once again to prepare an Act. The Assembly accord- 
ingly enacted that the regulation of fees was the joint concern of 
governor, Council and Assembly, and drew up a table. This 
Act, however, was ‘tacked’ by the Assembly to that making 
provision for the governor’s salary, and for that reason was dis- 
allowed; * Shelburne being by that time out of office. 

Despite its moral victory over Cunningham, the Barbados 
Assembly took no further action in the matter of fees in the eight- 
eenth century. In general, the attempts of Assemblies in the West 
Indies to control patent officers’ fees by positive law were failures. 
Legal rates became obsolete, and could not be revived because of 
the influence which the patentees exerted in London. For the 
greater part of the eighteenth century fees were either not regulated 
at all, or were regulated by prerogative action. 

One of the difficulties in dealing with abuses of the patent 
system in the eighteenth century was that the patentees themselves 
often had no direct contact with their deputies. The business 
between them was increasingly handled by brokers. Planters, 
traders and professional men in the West Indies, when they wanted 
deputations of offices, applied to their business correspondents in 
England; to the factors who sold their crops on the London sugar 
market, who supplied their tools and plantation stores—often 
enough on credit—who arranged for putting their sons to school, 
and performed, for a commission, the thousand and one errands 
which expatriates wanted done in their home country. The big 
commercial firms in the West Indies trade maintained contacts with 
the treasury, with the commissioners of customs, and above all 
with the holders of colonial patents. Through their constant corre- 
spondence they usually learned of vacancies before the patentees 
themselves did. On behalf of their West Indian clients, they made 
offers to patentees, signed agreements for the leases of deputations, 
and often advanced the security which the patentees demanded for 
the payment of rent and the performance of duties. Sometimes 
they took leases in their own names, and then sub-let. For these 
services they charged their clients a commission; usually five per 
cent. of the rent. 

1C.O. 31/19, Barbados Council minutes, 3, 10 December 1733; C.O. 31/20, 


Barbados Council minutes, 16 April 1735, containing copy of Order in Council dis- 
allowing the Act. *C.O. 28/60, secretary of state to Lord President, 21 May 1763. 
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The nature of these transactions is best illustrated by examples. 
Nearly all the leases of deputations in Barbados, and a few in 
Jamaica, were handled in the middle eighteenth century by Messrs. 
Lascelles and Maxwell and their successors, of London. One of 
the original partners of this firm had been a Barbados planter, and 
after the founding of the London House in 1740 he continued to 
oblige his friends in the island. In 1750, for instance, the firm 
informed James Butcher, solicitor, of Barbados, that they had 
approached Andrew Stone, patentee of the office of clerk of Common 
Pleas, and secured the deputation for Butcher at an annual rent of 
£200.1 In 1752 they assured Robert Sterling, planter, of Jamaica, 
that they would ask Mr. Sharpe * to use his influence to get Sterling 
a place—‘ it is through his interest that our friends are deputed to 
most of the Patent offices in the island of Barbados’.* Their 
efforts on Sterling’s behalf were not immediately successful, for the 
following year they wrote a long explanation to him about the 
deputation to the provost-marshal’s office, vacated by the suspension 
of the holder, a Mr. Delap: 


Mr. Sharpe has seen Mr. Forbes [the patentee] who had not 
heard any account of Mr. Delap’s suspension. He showed Mr. 
Sharpe the agreement he made on letting the office, which was not 
with the Delaps but between him and Albert Nesbitt and Co., who 
were bound securities to him on letting the office for the term of a 
lease, for the punctual payment of the rent and the faithful and due 
execution of the office, so that the right of deputing to the office 
must rest with the Nesbitts during the term, supposing Mr. Delap 
suspended or even dead. 


They added, by way of illustration, that they had themselves, some 
years before, made a similar arrangement over the secretary’s 
office in Barbados, which was to be deputed to two brothers in 
succession; the firm to be secured against loss in the event of the 
death of either or both of the brothers before the expiry of the 
lease, by retaining the right to nominate substitutes. The Barbados 
trade was the firm’s chief concern, and in dealing in Barbados 
offices they were apt to take a high tone. In 1759 a Mr. Blackman, 
deputy naval officer in Barbados, asked the firm to get him a new 
lease at a reduced rent, because since the outbreak of war he had 
lost money by the office. They refused, on the ground that 
Blackman had rented the office at his own risk; and that, in the 


1 L[ascelles] and M[axwell] to James Butcher, 6 January 1750-1. (1 am indebted 
to Professor Pares for allowing me the use of extracts made by him from the Lascelles 
and Maxwell MSS. before they were destroyed.) 

2 John Sharpe, agent for Barbados and other islands, had considerable influence 
with the Pelhams. (See Lillian M. Penson, The Colonial Agents of the British West 
Indies (London, 1924), passim.) 

3 L. and M. to Robert Sterling, 23 September 1752. * Ibid., 24 May 1753. 
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event of a new lease, they had promised to treat with the patentee 
on behalf of another client.1_ Presumably Blackman gave up his 
place; for a year later, .2e firm was in somewhat acrimonious 
negotiation with the same patentee on behalf of Gedney Clarke, 
a prominent Barbados planter and a good customer, for the lease 
of the deputation to Clarke’s son.2 Many of these exchanges were 
conducted in an atmosphere of personal friendliness between the 
firm and its old customers, feckless though the customers often 
were. In 1763, the firm wrote to Richard Husbands, deputy 
secretary of Barbados (the younger of the two brothers mentioned 
above ?): 
We have received your letter . . . and at the same time one 
from our friend Mr. Clarke concerning the renewal of your offices. 
We have therefore the satisfaction to tell you, that in consideration 
of the detriment a refusal of this kind might occasion to you and 
your family, and also on account of the very strong recommendation 
of our aforesaid friend, we have agreed to continue your security 
to Mr. Stone, and as soon as our hurry is a little over, we shall 
wait on that gentleman and settle matters to your contentment.* 


By advancing money and mai.itaining contacts, commercial 
houses extended their influence over deputations to West Indian 
offices, just as they extended their hold over the estates and fortunes 
of West Indian planters. They took orders, as it were, for deputa- 
tions from England, just as they ordered beef from Ireland and 
wine from Madeira. Sometimes a single letter dealt with all three 
commodities. Since their commissions were a percentage of the 
rents of deputations, it was not to their interest to reduce rents, 
and so their intervention tended to encourage the raising of fees. 
On the other hand, in making agreements with patentees they 
naturally tried to insist on security of tenure for their clients, and 
on reasonably long leases. They were not always successful in 
getting written undertakings to this effect; but convention in the 
matter was strong. In writing to Samuel Husbands in 1743, 
Lascelles and Maxwell had to admit that they had failed to induce 
the patentee, Stone, to give up his power to vacate deputations to 
the offices which he owned; but they assured Husbands that Stone 
was a man of honour, and that ‘ no advantage was ever taken by a 
patentee in this way’. In 1760 they complained indignantly that 
the patentee of the Barbados naval office would only grant a lease 
for one year; they assumed, as the explanation of such behaviour, 
that he was treating with somebody else behind their backs.* In 


1 L. and M. to Gedney Clarke, 3 November 1759. 
* The same to the same, 10 December 1760. 
5 Lascelles, Clarke and Daling to Richard Husbands, 19 July 1763. 

* E.g. L. and M. to Samuel Husbands, 19 November 1743. 

5 Ibid. 6 L. and M. to Gedney Clarke, 10 December 1760. 
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general, leases were for seven years or longer; and during the terms 
of leases patentees were effectively deterred, whether by custom or 
by written agreement, from co-operaag with government to 
remove unsuitable deputies or to select competent ones. To most 
patentees this mattered little; they were assured of their rents, and 
relieved of trouble. To West Indian place-seekers the system was 
a convenience. To the commercial houses it was a profitable side- 
line. Sugar factors and West India merchants, therefore, added 
their support to the other powerful interests concerned in main- 
taining the patent offices against the attacks of colonial governors 
and against occasional outbreaks of reforming zeal at home. 

Throughout the eighteenth century, then, the patent office 
system flourished almost unchallenged, except in so far as the 
grumbles of the governors amounted to a challenge.1 The peace 
treaty of 1763 and the acquisition of Canada, Florida and most of 
the Windward Islands, led to a further centralization of authority 
in Whitehall, a further increase in the number of patent offices, 
and a further weakening of governors’ real power. Some close 
observers of colonial affairs maintained that it was the patent 
system which prevented the governors of the mainland colonies 
from making more effectual efforts to keep their provinces in 
obedience during the War of Independence. Lord Dorchester 
considered the system to be 


coeval with His Majesty’s Governments in North America, and the 
cause of their destruction. As its object was not public but private 
advantage, so this principle was pursued with diligence . . . and 
the Governors reduced almost to mere corresponding agents, 
unable to resist the pecuniary speculations of gentlemen in office, 
their connections, and associates, or any enormity whatever. It 
was not therefore surprising that this phantom of an executive 
power should be swept away at the first outset of a political storm. 
The policy which lost those great provinces cannot preserve these 
scattered and broken fragments which remain.? 


The problems of dishonesty and disloyalty among officials were 
not confined to the mainland colonies. In 1782 Shelburne invited 
the governors of all the remaining ‘ fragments’ to make remarks 
upon their instructions, so that the instructions might be brought 
up to date.* The governor of Jamaica (Archibald Campbell) 
included in his reply the suggestion that instruction 53 should be 
amended 


by inserting ‘ loyalty’ before the words ‘ capacity and behaviour ’. 
. . . For as the present patentees do not attend in person, and as 


1 For a detailed attack see C.O. 28/60, governor of Barbados to Sydney, 6 April 
1783. There were many others. 

2 A. G. Doughty and D. A. McArthur, Documents relating to the Constitutional History 
of Canada, 1791-1818 (Ottawa, 1914), p. 169. 

3 C,O. 5/185, Circular of 16 September 1782. 
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their deputies, who generally appoint second deputies for dis- 
charging the duties of their offices, seldom give themselves much 
concern whether the person they appoint is loyal or not, so that 
he pays them sufficiently for the appointment, I am convinced 
that Government will be greatly injured, if persons of disaffected 
principles are suffered to fill places of the first trust and confidence 
in this Island. 


General Campbell’s concern was caused by a particularly 
flagrant case which occurred in Jamaica at the end of the War of 
American Independence. One Eliphalet Fitch, a merchant resident 
in Kingston, but a native of Boston, Massachusetts, who throughout 
the war made no secret of his sympathy with the American rebels, 
notoriously acted as agent in a number of deals in contraband naval 
stores, culminating in the sale to the Spaniards of three armed 
vessels which were subsequently used in operations against the 
English. Fitch had given bond that the ships should not be dis- 
posed of in this way, and his bonds were duly put in suit by the 
governor’s orders. This did not prevent him from going to 
England in 1782 and securing the deputation of the office of receiver- 
general of Jamaica. The patent for this office belonged to the 
Honourable George Germain, having been granted to him as a boy 
of six by his father, Lord George Germain, when secretary of state 
in 1776. The Honourable George was still under age, and the 
patent was held in trust for him by a family friend, a Mr. Partington. 
Messrs. Maitland Brothers, who were Fitch’s business correspon- 
dents in London, approached Partington with an offer of a rent for 
the deputation and themselves stood sureties for punctual payment. 
Partington accepted. In 1784 Fitch arrived back in Jamaica and 
presented his deputation to the governor. The governor naturally 
endeavoured to find grounds for excluding Fitch, and consulted 
his attorney-general, who told him that nothing could be done. 
He then sent an indignant and detailed letter to the secretary of 
state, who passed on the complaint to Partington. Partington 
blandly replied that he knew very little about Fitch, but if the 
governor’s charges could be fully substantiated, he ‘would not 
hesitate . . . to pursue such measures as may be requisite to remove 
him from the office’. Nothing was done. Campbell left shortly 
afterwards and his successor did not pursue the matter. Governors 
came and went, but patent officers (and their deputies) remained. 
It is significant that in these proceedings the Assembly supported 
Fitch, and even tried (unsuccessfully) to obtain the issue of a no/le 


prosequi in the matter of the bonds which he had given for the 
contraband ships.?* 


1C.O. 137/84, Campbell to Sydney, 18 January 1784. 
* The papers concerning Fitch are in C.O. 137/84 and 137/85, 1784. 
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Lack of control over their subordinates, together with financial 
stringency and the obstinacy of assemblies, made it quite impossible 
for governors to carry out many of the duties laid upon them by 
their instructions. The instructions themselves were clear enough, 
and were repeated in the despatches of successive secretaries of 
state. The lieutenant-governor of Jamaica had been told in 1781, 
by Lord George Germain himself, that ‘ Your Commission . . . 
gives you Authority over all officers of the Crown within the 
Island in every Department: and they are all so far at least amenable 
to you that you may suspend them for flagrant misbehaviour.’ ? 
But in practice, the power to suspend unsatisfactory officers meant 
very little. Suspended officers were usually soon reinstated by the 
secretary of state, with results obviously damaging to the governor’s 
authority.” 

Governors sometimes pleaded to be allowed to appoint successors 
to patent offices as they fell vacant; * or to appoint the deputies, 
guaranteeing the patentees their income; * or at the very least, to 
appoint temporary substitutes for deputies whom they suspended 
for good cause in accordance with their instructions. Such pleas 
fell upon deaf ears. Indeed, it became in practice increasingly 
difficult for governors even to suspend dishonest or incompetent 
deputies, especially since, in the later eighteenth century, many 
patent offices came to be held as more or less recognized perquisites, 
by the under-secretary in the colonial department. In the face of 
this powerful interest, governors usually confined themselves to 
complaints of a general nature, which the secretary of state usually 
ignored. 

The one eighteenth-century secretary of state who took the 
complaints seriously and tried to find remedies was Shelburne. 
His whole policy during his short period of office was to bind the 
remaining colonies more securely to the Crown by more efficient 
administration, coupled with a greater delegation of real power to 
the men on the spot. In particular, Shelburne made a determined 
attack on absentee officials, training upon them for the first time 
the powerful weapon of an Act of parliament. Shelburne’s Act of 
1782 ® provided that every holder of a colonial office conferred by 
Royal Letters Patent must reside in the colony and perform his 
duties in person, unless he received leave of absence; and that 
leave of absence must be granted in the colony by the governor. 
The Act was tender of existing rights: its provisions excepted 
patents already issued, and applied only to future patents, many of 


1C.O. 138/40, Lord George Germain’s despatch, 2 August 1781. 
? For examples see H. T. Manning, British Colonial Government after the American 

Revolution (Yale University Press, 1933), p. 118. 

3 C.O. 137/101, Balcarres to Portland, 9 February 1799. 

*C.O. 28/64, Parry to Dundas, 11 July 1793. 5 22 Geo. III. c. 75. 
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which included reversions, which might last for many years. 
Nevertheless, it provoked great resentment among patentees, and 
since these included past, present and future under-secretaries of 
state, methods of evading the Act were soon found. The secretary 
of state, for instance, instead of appointing an officer by Letters 
Patent (the method specifically mentioned in the Act), could send 
to the governor of a colony a sign-irianual warrant ordering him 
to make the appointment under the great seal of the colony. Such 
an appointment, not being covered by the Act, need contain no 
stipulation about residence. The procedure of appointment by 
Letters Patent continued to be used for reversions of office, which 
could be conferred in no other way: but in such cases, when the 
offices fell vacant, the secretary of state could instruct governors to 
exercise, in favour of particular officers, their power under the Act 
of granting leave of absence. In this way Shelburne’s successors 
undid Shelburne’s work, and safeguarded the perquisites of their 
under-secretaries and other favoured persons, including, often 
enough, their own relatives. Sydney, Shelburne’s immediate 
successor, conferred the naval offices in Grenada, St. Vincent and 
Dominica upon his under-secretary, Evan Nepean, by means of a 
warrant addressed to the governor,! and secured leave of absence 
for him ten days later in the same way. A little later, in 1787, 
Nepean was given the reversion of several offices in Jamaica. 
These appointments were made by Letters Patent. When the 
offices fell vacant, Nepean—an able and meticulous official—went 
to Jamaica to take possession, secured leave of absence from the 
governor, and returned to England, where he held—and discharged 
in person—the office of secretary to the Admiralty. John King, 
under-secretary to the duke of Portland, was less punctilious. He 
received the reversion of the naval office in Jamaica, but never 
went there or obtained leave of absence. In 1807 the governor of 
Jamaica called the attention of the secretary of state (Castlereagh) 
to the irregularity. Castlereagh’s under-secretary replied that there 
was admittedly no record of the formalities having been observed; 
but that he hoped that in view of Mr. King’s ‘long and faithful 
services’ he would not be hindered in ‘ renewing that leave of 
absence which is necessary while he is engaged in His Majesty’s 
affairs ’.2 Both King and Nepean still held all their offices in 
1809.3 Both, it should be mentioned, took the governors’ advice 
in appointing their deputies. The duke of Portland excelled all 
previous secretaries of state, in the generous provision which he 
made, on leaving office in 1801, for his nephews and grandsons, 
by granting them reversions of offices both in the old West Indies, 


1C.O. 324/45, Colonial Warrant Book, 1785. 
2 C.O. 138/43, Cooke to Coote, 7 November 1807. 
3C.O. 137/125, Returns of Offices, 1809. 
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and also in the newly conquered colonies.! It was at this time that 
offices such as that of exploiteur in Demerara, and vendue master 
in Berbice, were added to the patent list. 

The early years of the nineteenth century, which thus saw the 
greatest extension of the patent system, saw also the first effective 
attack upon it. The attack developed from an unexpected direction, 
on grounds primarily of financial rather than of administrative 
inefliciency. The House of Commons Select Committee on Public 
Expenditure, appointed in 1806, produced a series of reports, of 
which the third, published in 1807,? dealt with offices, places, 
sinecures and pensions. As a result of this report, the House 
passed a series of resolutions calling for the abolition or reduction 
of sinecures (regard being had for existing interests), and set up a 
further select committee to consider what offices came within the 
purview of the resolutions. This committee—commonly called the 
Select Committee on Sinecure Offices—was concerned chiefly with 
sinecures in the United Kingdom, many of which entitled their 
holders to stipends and so were a charge on public funds; but it 
heard evidence also concerning patent offices in the colonies, and 
had before it voluminous returns of offices sent in by the governors 
of colonies in accordance with instructions issued by Castlereagh 
as secretary of state in 1808. The Committee’s first Report * 
adverted briefly but pointedly to colonial offices: 









































. Notwithstanding an Act passed in the 22nd year of his present 
Majesty’s reign, c. 75, the object of which was to enforce residence 
in the principles, many of these offices continue to be executed 
wholly by deputy. That Act contains a clause empowering the 
governors of colonies to give such leave of absence as they shall see 
occasion to give. But that power appears to have been exercised 
to so great an extent as to frustrate what must have been the true 
intention of the Legislature. : 

. . . Where the deputy receives the whole emoluments, paying 
to the principal, by agreement, a fixed annual sum, and giving 
security for the same, as well.as for the faithful execution of the 
office abroad; your Committee report that the persons in Great 
Britain holding these offices enjoy perfect sinecures; but that the 
income of them arising altogether from fees payable in the colonies, 
it does not appear to your Committee that any sums would be placed 
at the disposal of Parliament by regulating them or abolishing them. 
They afford to the Crown a very considerable patronage as at present 
constituted; but do not seem easily capable of being brought within 


the reach of any economical arrangements in aid of the Empire at 
home. ... 


























1C.O. 324/46, Colonial Warrant Book, 1801. 
* House of Commons Select Committee on Public Expenditure, Third Report, 1807 (109), 
li. 423. 

° House of Commons Select Committee on Sinecure Offices, First Report, 1810 (362), ii. 
591. 
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The committee’s second report ! gives a list of colonial officers 
appointed by the Admiralty, most of whom served by deputy. The 
third report 2 lists a small number of colonial officers appointed by 
the treasury, most of whom served in person, and also includes the 
main list of patent offices proper, about a hundred of them, of which 
seventy-three were in the West Indies, including Guadeloupe, 
Martinique, St. Croix, St. Thomas, St. John, Surinam and Curagao. 
Many of these, including nearly all the more responsible and 
lucrative posts, were served by deputies. The minutes of evidence 
before the committee afford the first clear and detailed account of 
the way in which the system worked. The most lucrative office 
described was that of receiver-general of Jamaica. The deputy, 
William Mitchell, was in England at the time, and told the com- 
mittee that he held a lease of the deputation for nineteen years from 
the Honourable George Germain, subject to the death of the latter. 
He paid his principal a rent of £2200 sterling a year, and gave 
substantial security for due payment of the rent, and also to in- 
demnify the principal from consequences of any misconduct on 
his part. In addition, he gave heavy security to the government 
of Jamaica, to account for all the monies which came into his 
hands. His own net emolument was about £3000 sterling, arising 
partly from commissions on collection and disbursement, partly 
from a stipend voted by the Jamaican legislature in an Act of 1801. 
The governor and Council of Jamaica had nothing to do with his 
appointment, which was entirely in the hands of Mr. Germain. 

The Committee on Sinecure Offices did not recommend any 
specific action in the matter of colonial patent offices, but its reports 
drew public attention to the many abuses of the system, in particular 
to the repeated evasions of the Act of 1782, which were indeed 
notorious. Shortly after the publication of the third report, the 
conduct of colonial affairs came into the hands of two men— 
Bathurst as secretary of state and Goulburn as under-secretary— 
who were as sincere as Shelburne had been in their desire to rid 
colonial administration of one of its worst abuses. Bathurst and 
Goulburn in 1814 brought into parliament a Bill to amend and 
strengthen Shelburne’s Act. The Bill provided that all colonial 
officials, whether appointed by Letters Patent or any other instru- 
ment, were to hold office only as long as they performed the duties 
of their office in person. Leaves of absence granted by governors 
must be confirmed by the secretary of state, and a fine was to be 
imposed upon governors who failed to report their proposals for 
granting leave in due form. Like the earlier Act, the Bill respected 
existing interests; its terms were not to apply to offices or leaves of 
absence already granted. Sir Evan Nepean, therefore—now 


1 House of Commons Select Committee on Sinecure Offices, 1810-11, Second Report (246), 
iii. 961, App. 4. 2 Ibid. 1812 (181), ii. 191. 
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governor of Bombay—was safe in the possession of his West 
Indian sinecures. Those patentees, indeed, who held office 
* during pleasure’, or whose grants required renewal upon a demise 
of the Crown, were to be placed in a stronger position than before, 
since the Bill gave them a vested interest in their office for life. 

The Bill was given a rough passage in the House of Commons. 
Some members alluded to the merits, or alleged merits of the old 
system, and hoped that residence would not be too strictly enforced. 
Mr. Stephen said that ‘ Without having it in his power to return 
home and refresh his constitution, no man of talent would accept 
of a place in the West Indies. Giving sinecures in the colonies as 
a reward of merit was rather a relief than a burden to this country, 
for otherwise, such persons must be rewarded from some other 
source ’.1_ More serious, and more pungent, were the criticisms of 
that section of the Bill which protected existing interests. The 
argument—implied in the Bill and advanced in the House by 
Goulburn—that colonial governors had allowed evasions of the 
1782 Act by granting leave too freely, was clearly absurd. Several 
ministers—Castlereagh, for instance—who had been responsible 
for ordering governors to grant such leaves, were on the treasury 
bench at the time, and must have experienced uncomfortable 
moments during the debate. However, the Bill, as far as it went, 
was an obvious improvement on earlier legislation. It stopped, 
for the future, the legal loopholes by means of which the Act of 
1782 had been evaded, and it did something to meet the wishes of 
those who were concerned about the decrease in the white popula- 
tion of the West Indies. The government was strong enough to 
secure its passage into law in the form proposed. 

The central administration for the colonies was greatly strength- 
ened in the years immediately following the French war. In 1794, 
a third secretary of state had been appointed, to deal with matters 
of war. In 1801, colonial affairs had been transferred from the 
Home Department to the department of the third secretary, and 
had entered upon a period of neglect without precedent for a 
hundred years. When the war came to an end, however, the third 
secretary—Bathurst at the time—had been left with colonial 
business, and not much else, to occupy his attention. Parliament 
debated, in 1816 and 1817, the question of whether a separate 
office for colonial affairs should be retained,? and Goulburn, the 
under-secretary, had pleaded that the colonies ‘ had a right to due 
attention, and that attention could only be bestowed on them by a 
minister exclusively attached to their interests’. Goulburn’s view 
had prevailed; and the whole debate bore witness to the growth of 


1 Parl. Debates, xxvii. 434. 
2 54 Geo. III. c. 61. 
® Parl. Debates, xxxiii. 892-921 and xxxvi. 51-82. 
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a new and more serious attitude towards the colonial empire since 
the early years of the century. Under the new arrangements, the 
law requiring colonial officials to work for their living was likely, 
for the first time, to be enforced. In fact, the patent office system 
almost disappeared in the twenty years following the passage of 
Bathurst’s Act. No fresh patents of the old type were issued. As 
the holders of the patent offices died, successors were appointed 
who were prepared to carry out their duties in person. They were 
still for the most part paid by fees—the state of public finance in 
the colonies would not have permitted a wholesale change-over to 
the payment of salaries to all officials—but fixed salaries were 
appointed from public funds in a few cases, and the total number of 
fee-earning offices was greatly reduced. Some offices which had 
become redundant—particularly the naval offices—were abolished, 
due compensation being paid to the officers so deprived. Other 
offices were amalgamated in the interests of economy. In cases 
where the fees of an office had formerly supported a patentee and a 
deputy, the single ‘ effective’ officer under the new arrangement 
was often required to pay into the colonial treasury the excess of 
his receipts over a fixed annual amount.!' Apparently no difficulty 
was experienced in finding suitable people to serve in the colonies 
under the new dispensation—significant evidence in itself of a more 
serious attitude towards colonial administration. 

The extent of the change which took place in these years was 
revealed by another select committee, appointed in 1833 to review 
progress in the abolition of sinecures. Of the whole field of its 
survey, including the United Kingdom and the colonies, this 
committee reported jubilantly that ‘The period . . . cannot be 
far distant, when by the natural expiration of . . . existing interests, 
the Country will reap the full benefit (either by the acquisition of 
effective services, or by pecuniary saving) of those successive 
efforts which, from 1782 onwards, have operated in gradually dis- 
encumbering the finances of the Country from the justly obnoxious 
pressure of sinecure emoluments ”.? In the colonies, of course, 
the gain was mostly in the form of ‘ effective services ’ rather than 
of ‘ pecuniary saving’. ‘The ‘ existing interests’ still unexpired in 
the colonies were very few. One of the appendices to the report, 
published in 1834, gives a detailed list of the surviving holders of 
sinecure offices in the colonies. There were only six of them. 
The Honourable George Germain was still receiver-general of 
Jamaica. The net emoluments of the office were £6864, of which 


1 The details of all these changes are to be found in House of Commons Accounts and 
Papers 1833 (215), xxii. 551. Returns of sinecure offices performed by deputy or held 
in reversion or at the will of the Crown.. (Colonial entries, pp. 612-13.) 

? House of Commons Report of Select Committee on Sinecure Offices, 1834, Vi. 519. 

Ibid. App. 4. 
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the principal received £3000 and the deputy the rest. Charles 
Greville, grandson of the duke of Portland, was secretary of 
Jamaica; this office was worth a net £4603 a year, of which £270 
was salary, the rest in fees; of this, the deputy only got £1603, 
Greville’s rent being £3000. Greville held a responsible and 
dignified office in England, that of clerk to the Privy Council, for 
which he received {2000 a year. ‘The provost-marshal of Barbados 
was Thomas Carter, another of Portland’s patentees, receiving £772 
of which his deputy retained £352. Sir George Pownall, as 
provost-marshal of the Leeward Islands, received £915, but he had 
to keep a deputy in each of the six islands covered by his office, 
so that after each had been paid, he himself got only £200. The 
gross receipts of both provost-marshals’ offices were much larger, 
but the expenses incurred by the deputies were very high—for 
rent, clerks, gaolers, turnkeys, bailiffs, horse hire, office rent, food 
for prisoners, stationary, printing, wood and candles. The deputies 
had to advance this money, and recover it from the fees, which 
were usually in arrears. Colonel George Disbrowe was registrar 
in Chancery and clerk of the Crown in Barbados, in reversion after 
the death of his father. The emoluments of the office amounted 
to £218, shared equally between principal and deputy. Disbrowe, 
apparently, had never sought leave of absence. He was living in 
the south of France, and his letter in answer to the committee’s 
request for information—a testy old man’s letter—indicated that 
he knew very little about his patent and did not wish to be bothered. 
Finally, lieutenant-general Lord Bloomfield was governor of Fort 
Charles in Jamaica. This appointment, worth about {600 a year, 
was obviously a mere pension, granted by a warrant under the 
Sign Manual. The warrant was issued by—of all people—Bathurst, 
in 1822. No deputy was required to take charge of the semi- 
derelict fortress which Nelson had once commanded. Lord 
Bloomfield wrote querulously from Brighton, a letter similar to 
that of Colonel Disbrowe. 

As a result of this report, yet another select committee was 
appointed specifically to inquire into sinecure offices in the colonies. 
Francis Baring was its chairman, and Gladstone a member. It 
reported in 18351 that Pownall and Carter had died. Of the 
remaining holders of sinecures Germain and Greville held their 
places lawfully with due leave of absence, and nothing could be 
done with their offices until they died. Of Disbrowe, the com- 
mittee reported that he appeared to be absent without leave, and 
recommended that he should be deprived of his office under the 
Act of 1782. Lord Bloomfield’s sinecure should be abolished, and 






1 House of Commons, Report of Select Committee to inquire into Sinecure Offices in the 
Colonies, 1835, xviii. 507. 
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a pension provided instead, under the Act of 18171 empowering 
the Crown to grant pensions for official services, in lieu of sinecures. 


In the return laid upon the Table. of the House, and which was 
printed in the Report of the Sinecure Committee of last session, 
it appears that in 1812 there were seventy-one offices in the Colonies, 
either sinecures or executed by deputy. Of this number it appears 
that twenty-four have been abolished: that thirty have been re- 
modelled, and new arrangements made; that one is now vacant, 
and new arrangements are in contemplation; and that of the re- 
mainder, four only are held by persons who are not resident in the 
colonies and in performance of the duties attached to their offices. 


By 1835, then, only two patentees survived, one an old man. 
The ‘vast system of outdoor relief for the upper classes’ was 
almost extinct, at least in the territories administered by the colonial 
office. A professional colonial service, staffed by men who devoted 
their whole careers to colonial administration, was coming into 
being. The term ‘H.M. Colonial Service’ was first used officially 
in the first issue of the Colonial Regulations, issued by Lord Glenelg 
on 30 March 1837. 

To modern students, accustomed to a tradition of civil servants 
appointed by competitive examination and promoted by seniority, 
it seems curious at first sight that protests against the patent system 
were not earlier and more widespread. The preamble to Shelburne’s 
Act said that the practice of granting offices in the colonies to persons 
tesident in England had long been complained of as a grievance: 
but this was an exaggeration. Shelburne, in this as in many other 
ways, was ahead of his time. In the eighteenthcenturythe governors 
of colonies complained bitterly, but they were alone in their com- 
plaints. Public opinion in England and usually in the colonies too, 
accepted the system as normal. The Crown needed the patron- 
age, and the power to grant offices as pensions to its loyal servants. 
Colonial Assemblies sometimes complained about patentees’ fees, 
or protested against the appointment of notoriously disreputable 
or unpopular deputies, such as the Toplady mentioned above; but 
there was no general objection to the appointment of officers by 
Letters Patent when coupled with automatic leave of absence. On 
the contrary, the system suited the colonists well. They had no 
wish to see their affairs administered by efficient and zealous officers 
sent from England. Still less did they want their governors to 
have the power of appointing officers on the spot, because such 
power would permit creation of ‘ government ’ parties in the legis- 
latures by the distribution of patronage. They preferred to see 
the executive power weak and frustrated, officials absentee and 
inactive, the day-to-day work of administration done by deputies 


157 Geo. III. c. 65. 
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chosen, for the most part, among local people, amenable to local 
pressure, often committed to opposition to the governor. Such 
local politicians as Peter Beckford in Jamaica were not above 
accepting deputations; and the Assembly of Jamaica was prepared 
to support a rogue like Eliphalet Fitch, even against so able and 
popular a governor as Archibald Campbell. It was not merely 
that the colonists preferred self-government to good government. 
At times in the eighteenth century they preferred no real govern- 
ment at all, to the prospect of effective government by Englishmen. 
To many of them, the fees sent home to the patentees were a 
moderate price to pay for the privilege of being left alone, to run 
their own particular kinds of racket in their own local way. 
J. H. Parry. 
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British Secret Service in France, 


1784-1792 


HERE was a general belief in France in 1789, among both 
royalists and revolutionaries, that the British Government was 
spending money on a large scale for the purpose of stirring up 
revolution. From Whitehall the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, the marquess of Carmarthen, who succeeded in April 
1789 to the title of duke of Leeds, wrote to the British ambassador 
at Paris, in July 1789, ‘I flatter myself that no one person upon 
a moment’s reflection would give credit to the scandalous reports, 
respecting this Government having in any shape fomented the 
disorders either in the Capital or any of the Provinces of France ’.! 
He flattered himself too much. When the French ambassador in 
London, La Luzerne, reported Leeds’ expressions of regret that a 
member of the States General had seen fit to denounce a neigh- 
bouring and rival power, by which he obviously meant England, 
for scattering money among the people during the recent troubles, 
the ambassador thought that he had ‘ un air de chagrin affecté’. 
Though the French ambassador informed Leeds that he regarded 
the suggestion as quite unreasonable, he wrote to Montmorin, 
French Minister for Foreign Affairs, that in fact they could not be 
too watchful, for the conduct of the English would certainly be 
“aussi dissimulé qu’interessé ’.2 Montmorin replied, ‘ Je m’abstins 
dinculper le ministére anglais, parceque je n’ai aucune preuve a 
sa charge; et il est d’autant plus difficile 4 en acquérir gue Ja police 
wexiste plus’. Undoubtedly, he added, money had been used 
widely among the soldiers and the people, from whatever source 
it had come. He recommended the greatest vigilance to La 
Luzerne, particularly as there were many French fugitives in 
London, mostly of evil intention.4 In October, La Luzerne re- 
peated that in spite of Dorset’s protests he was convinced that the 
British ambassador had employed all means possible to increase 
the internal troubles in France. He had positive information, he 
1 Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 28064, fo. 186, Carmarthen to Dorset, 31 July 1789. 
* Arch. Aff. Etran., Correspondance Politique Angleterre 570, fos. 180-2, La 
Luzerne to Montmorin, 31 juillet 1789. 


3 Ibid. vol. 570, fo. 201, Montmorin to La Luzerne, 3 aoat 1789. 
* Ibid. vol. 570, fo. 224, Montmorin to La Luzerne, 10 aout 1789. 
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said, that when troops were brought to the neighbourhood of 
Paris, Dorset assured his Court that this was a mistake and that if 
the troops were employed they would support the people rather 
than the king. ‘Cet esprit prophétique du duc de Dorset peut 
assurément faire croire qu’il avoit des données extrémement posi- 
tives; et il est difficile d’imaginer comment il eut pd les acquérir 
sil ne fut pas lui-méme entré dans cette infernale Intrigue.’ ? 
Among the suspicious characters in London, two whom Mont- 
morin specifically mentioned were Danton and his clerk, Paré.? 
Much has been made of this reference, but apart from Montmorin’s 
suspicions there is no evidence of any kind for the supposition 
that Danton’s presence in London at this time implied any connexion 
with the British Government. 

Two years later La Luzerne was more cautious in his specula- 
tions, writing, in May 1791, 


Quoique assurément je croye 4 la jalousie et 4 la malveillance du 
Ministére anglais et quoique je suis intimement convaincu qu’il 
employera tous les moyens qui seront en son pouvoir pour perpé- 
tuer les troubles de notre intérieur, je ne crois pas cependant qu'il 
donne aussi ouvertement des secours aux mécontens de notre 
Gouvernement. 


He added a commentary on two notes of denunciation which the 
French Foreign Minister had sent him on 24 and 27 April. 

1. It was alleged that the English agent, Paul Wentworth,® was 
operating in the south of France. La Luzerne commented that 
Wentworth was believed to be in Holland, though if he were in 
France he would certainly not be idle. 

2. The bankers, Harley and Cameron, it was said, had sent 
money for the king. La Luzerne observes that it was difficult to 
know how the informant could have obtained such information, 
and in any case such kinds of remittances did not pass through the 
hands of this house but by way of Drummond and Coutts. 

3. Field artillery was to be furnished by Wilkinson, many 
details being given. Anyone, replies La Luzerne, could know that 
Wilkinson was an ironmaster; but the information provided was 
too detailed to inspire confidence. 


1A.A.E., C.P. Angleterre 570, fo. 230, La Luzerne to Montmorin, 14 octobre 
1789. 

® Ibid. vol. 571, fo. 203, La Luzerne to Montmorin, 26 novembre 1789. 

* E.g. by P. Gaxotte, La Révolution frangaise, (s.d.), i. 217. 

* A.A.E., C.P. Angleterre 577, fo. 238, La Luzerne to Montmorin, 13 mai 1791. 

5 These notes are in C.P. Angleterre, supplément 29, fo. 113, and M. D. France et 
divers états (1744-92) 517, fo. 240. 

* Wentworth was employed for unofficial negotiations during the American War. 
Cf. The Correspondence of King George the Third, ed. Sir J. W. Fortescue (1927-8), iii.-v. 
passim. There is no evidence that he was working for the British Government in 
1791. 
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4. Miles Andrews was supplying powder. The answer was 
that though he was a powder manufacturer his experiments had 
not been approved by the British Government and he was not 
employed by them. 

5. Brown was to supply 20,000 muskets. La Luzerne observed 
that Brown had certainly bought several thousand rejected guns at 
the Tower and had supplied them to the Belgians during their 
insurrection; he had lost £2,500 in this speculation. Someone 
who was acquainted with the firm of Brown had assured La Luzerne 
that he knew of nothing bearing any relation to the facts alleged. 

6. The vessel William, under Captain Smith, supposed to be 
sailing for the East Indies, was in fact sailing for Dordrecht with 
military supplies. La Luzerne characterized this statement as 
false. Such a subterfuge would in any case have been quite un- 
necessary, as within the last month three ships laden with arms 
and munitions had left England for Memel. 

7. Harley, Cameron and Van Eck had received a contract 
engaging the lands of the prince de Condé for 350,000 livres 
sterling. This was false, La Luzerne said: he had this assurance 
from a reliable Frenchman who was a member of the house of Van 
Eck. 

8. Troops were being raised in Ireland. La Luzerne observed 
that there was at this moment in fact a severe press for sailors, but 
there was only recruitment for the regiments which were actually 
in the country.! 

The French ambassador added that he had been given practic- 
ally the same information by one Browne-Dignam,? and suspected 
that the informant in Paris might be the same person; if so, he was 
a man who had spent three years in the hulks for some crime, 
since then he had been a spy in Holland, and was at the moment 
unemployed.’ 

Barthélemy, who had been at the French embassy in London 
for several years, and acted as chargé in November-December 1791 
after La Luzerne’s death, either out of natural Anglophobia, or to 
curry favour with his masters at Paris, was the author of a series 

1 A.A.E., C.P. Angleterre 577, fos. 244-7, La Luzerne, 13 mai 1791. 

2 An anonymous memoir of 1796-7 declares that Browne-Dignam was Irish, that 
he had been released from his fetters by the duke of Richmond in 1781 to serve as a 
spy in Holland, had subsequently offered intelligence to both La Luzerne and 
Barthélemy and had put forward a proposal for burning the ships at Portsmouth. It 
adds, ‘ Ce scélérat était un agent de Pitt’. Browne-Dignam was possibly the same as 
the ‘Mr. Browne’ who offered information about French ships sailing for India to 
the British ambassador at Paris in April 1791. Gower, like La Luzerne, doubted 
the value of his information and suspected that Browne was a spy in the pay of 
Montmorin. (F.O. 27/36, Gower to Leeds, 22 April 1791.) If the identification is 
correct he was presumably employed by neither country, but merely trying to turn a 
dishonest penny by offering vamped up information to both. 


3 A.A.E., C.P. Angleterre 577, fos. 239-40, La Luzerne to Montmorin, 13 mai 
1791. 
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of bitter despatches on British policy, which were written in a far 
more hostile tone than those of La Luzerne. He accused the 
British Cabinet of ‘the most perfidious machiavellianism’.1 The 
Court of London, he wrote in November 1791, has followed a 
system of dissimulation ‘ porté 4 un point peut-étre inconnu jusqu ’ 
ici au Cabinet britannique ’.2. What it feared most was the restora- 
tion of order in France. The same opinion is reiterated in 
Barthélemy’s Mémoires.‘ 

Such views found an echo in French journals, both royalist 


and revolutionary. One example, out of many, is provided by 
Camille Desmoulins, who wrote: 


On ne peut nier aujourd’hui que Pitt, dans notre révolution de 
1789, n’ait voulu acquitter sur Louis XVI, la lettre de change tirée 
en 1641 par Richelieu sur Charles I. . . . Pitt avoit encore 4 prendre 
sa revanche des secours donnés par Vergennes aux insurgens Anglo- 
américains . . . notre révolution de 1789 avoit été une affaire 
arrangée entre le ministére britannique et une partie de la minorité 
de la noblesse.5 


The refugee journalist Peltier, writing in London in 1795, observed 
in an introduction to an article reprinted from Richer de Serizi’s 
Accusateur public, that it was de rigueur to assume that Pitt was the 


author of the financial crisis of 1788, of the convocation of the 
States General, the conspiracy of the duke of Orleans and all the 
subsequent rebellions. Richer de Serizi himself wrote, ‘ L’adroit 
ministre du cabinet de Saint James brilait d’acquitter sur la téte 
de Louis, les sommes que l’inhumain, mais fameux cardinal de 
Richelieu avait payées 4 Hampden ’.® 

The same theme appears in a host of memoirs. According to 
the unreliable Mme. Campan the queen said to her ‘ Je ne prononce 
pas le nom de Pi#t, que la petite mort ne me passe sur le dos ’.? 
Mme. Campan herself wrote, ‘ Cet argent, que répandirent les agens 
cachés, n’était pas celui du duc d’Orléans: ses finances étaient 
épuisées alors; c’était celui de Angleterre. Le parlement accorda 
au ministre tous les subsides qu’il demandait, et le dispensait de 
rendre compte. La destination et l’emploi de ces fonds ne peuvent 


1E.g. A.A.E., C.P. Angleterre, 578, fos. 182, 229-30, 311; 579, fos. 34, 130, 
142, 238. Despatches of Barthélemy 26 aoit, 9 sept., 30 sept., 14 Oct., 4 NOV., II nOov., 
2 déc. 1791. 

2 Ibid. vol. 579, fo. 142, Barthélemy to de Lessart, 11 novembre 1791. 

3 Ibid. vol. 579, fo. 238, Barthélemy to de Lessart, 2 décembre 1791. 

4 Barthélemy, Mémoires, ed. J. de Dampierre (1914), p. 66. 

5 Fragment de I’ histoire secréte de la Révolution, sur la faction d’Orléans, le Comité Anglo- 
Prussien et les six premiers mois de la République, pat Camille Desmoulins, pp. 5-6 (Brit. 
Mus. F 255-6). 

® L Accusateur public, nos. 6, 7 and 8, reprinted in M. Peltier, Paris pendant l’année 
1795 (1795). 

7 Mme. Campan, Mémoires sur la vie privée de Marie-Antoinette (1822), ii. 188. 
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étre mis en probléme aujourd’hui.21 The Diamond Necklace 
Cardinal’s secretary, the Abbé Georgel, or at least the compiler of 
his memoirs, was convinced that Pitt had poured out millions to 
provoke troubles in France. There would be no point in piling 
up further illustrations of what was an almost universal opinion. 

In the early historians of the revolution there is rather more 
caution. Thus Lacretelle, after passing in review the arguments 
of those who accused Pitt and those who absolved him from the 
charge of fomenting the revolution, concludes with a verdict of 
unproven.’ Thiers, on the other hand, attributes to England 
from the beginning the sinister design of weakening France by 
paying revolutionary agitators, while admitting reluctantly that no 
direct evidence has been revealed in the course of time, which, he 
optimistically adds, usually reveals everything.‘ Since then many 
French historians, who as a class naturally suffer from an inability 
to appreciate the invariable purity of British motives, have repeated 
the same charge. Among recent writers the more scholarly have 
refrained from drawing conclusions where there is no evidence 
but others have not felt equally inhibited. Indeed, since the con- 
dition of a secret service is to be secret, lack of evidence has itself 
been taken as a sort of proof, the absent documentary support 
being replaced by what French law-courts cherish, ‘ une conviction 
intime ’ of the guilt of the accused. 

The British reply to such charges at the time was an indignant 
repudiation. Thus in a letter of 29 July 1789 the British am- 
bassador, Dorset, protested to Montmorin against the unjust 
suspicion, which had been expressed even in the National Assembly, 
that the British Government had been fomenting disorder in 
France.* Such a protest, by itself, does not prove anything. It is 
more convincing when we find Dorset writing to Leeds, ‘It is 
unnecessary that I should tell Your Grace how entirely destitute 
of foundation is this as well as all other reports of the same kind ’.? 
Leeds’ reply has already been mentioned. On the same day he 
was writing to the secretary at the Paris Embassy, Lord Robert 
Fitzgerald : 


The French, I find, suspect, or at least wish to have it supposed 
that we have done by them what they would have done by us in 
similar circumstances; they are completely wrong in this idea.® 


1Mme. Campan, Mémoires sur la vie privée de Marie-Antoinette (1822), ii. 388. 

2 Abbé Georgel, Mémoires (1817), ii. 458-60. 

3 J. C. D. de Lacretelle, Histoire de l’assemblée constituante (1821), ii. 177-80. 

4 Thiers, Histoire de la Révolution frangaise (4th ed. 1834), i. 239-43. 

5 E.g. P. Gaxotte, La Révolution frangaise (s.d.); E. Dard, Le Général Chloderos de 
Laclos (1936); O. Havard, Histoire de la Révolution dans les ports de guerre (1913). 

® F.O. 27/32, Dorset to Montmorin, 26 July 1789. 

? Despatches from Paris 1784-1790, ed. O. Browning (1910), ii. 251. Dorset to 
Leeds, 27 July 1789. 8 Cf. supra. 
® Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 28064, fo. 194, Leeds to Fitzgerald, 31 July 1789. 
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It is difficult to associate any deep-laid plot with such a social 
butterfly as Dorset, who was chiefly concerned about his own 
personal safety. By an injudicious attempt to demonstrate his 
innocence, however, he merely succeeded in increasing suspicion. 
Michelet attributed Dorset’s revelation of the existence of a plot 
against Brest to the British ambassador’s alarm at the discovery of 
a letter which he had written to Artois. In protesting, on 26 July 
1789, against the rumour that the British Government was intending 
to take advantage of the disorders in France and had even posted 
a fleet off the French coast for this purpose, Dorset reminded 
Montmorin of the conversations at the beginning of June in which 
he warned the French ministry of a conspiracy to seize Brest.? 
The facts seem to be that about the end of May 1789 the British 
ambassador had been approached by an abbé, whose name is not 
given, for although the emissary offered to reveal his name and 
address Dorset had declined to hear them. He did, however, 
agree to a second interview and wrote to London for instructions. 
Leeds replied to him: 
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The very extraordinary proposal which has been made to your 
Grace, was received in the manner you must have supposed it 
would be. The circumstance of your Grace having agreed to a 
second interview with the person who was deputed to you, renders 
it impossible to give any information upon the subject to the French 
Court, till after the abbé shall have received your answer expressive 
of our determination to have no concern in so wicked a project. 
As soon as there is no danger of the man’s being discovered your 
Grace may perhaps with propriety put the French Court upon their 
guard in respect to Brest, stating your having received accounts 
from England of a rumour of such a design being in contemplation. 
. . . At the same time we wish to give our decided opinion against 
being any way concerned in this business we are equally anxious 
that no step whatever should be taken which can possibly endanger 
the safety of those who have thought proper to offer themselves 
to your Grace upon the subject.‘ 


Dorset. replied that he would take great care not to expose the 
individuals involved in the plot, that it was not intended to be 
put into operation before November at the earliest, and that though 
the abbé promised to return he had seen nothing more of him.® 
The revelation of the design on Brest brought no advantage 
to Dorset on any side. Montmorin wrote to La Luzerne, ‘ Quant 


1 Michelet, Histoire de la Révolution frangaise (1847), liv. ii. ch. iii, pp. 187-9. 

2 F.O. 27/32, Dorset to Montmorin, 26 July 1789. Dorset reported the sending 
of this note in a despatch to Leeds of 27 July 1789 (Browning, Despatches from Paris, 
ii. 250). A description of the Brest affair, which assumes that it was in fact an English 
plot, is given in Havard, op. cit. ii. 52 ff. 

3 F.O. 27/32, Dorset to Leeds, 6 August 1789. 

4 Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 28064, fo. 114, Leeds to Dorset, 3 June 1789. 

5 Ibid. fo. 124, Dorset to Leeds, 11 June 1789. 
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4 ce que M. le duc de Dorset m’ a dit concernant Brest, je ne l’a 
regardé que comme une confidence affectée, et qui ne méritoit 
aucune attention ’.1 On the other hand, those who were involved 
in the plot believed that the English had betrayed them. A corres- 
pondent from Vannes, on 21 August, declared: ‘ Des lettres par- 
ticuliéres assurent qu’on a arrété le chef du complot contre Brest, 
et que ce sont les Anglais qui l’ont livrés; nous attendons demain 
la confirmation de cette nouvelle? A royalist propagandist, 
writing in 1796, even interpreted the whole affair as a scheme by 
the British ambassador to increase the hatred for the noblesse in 
France by inventing the report that a group of Breton gentlemen 
proposed to burn the port of Brest. Dorset might have remem- 
bered that there was a French proverb, ‘ Qui s’excuse, s’accuse ’, 
but he was guilty of no more than the naiveté of supposing 
that others would credit him with being as simple as in fact he 
was. 

The idea of British implication in the Brest plot can clearly be 
eliminated, but in respect to the alleged British instigation of 
the revolutionary movement in France we have only suspicions on 
one side and denials on the other, neither a very sound basis for 
judgement; nor is it quite satisfactory to argue from the general 
attitude of Pitt and the Government to the revolution, though 
this is difficult, or impossible, to reconcile with any support of the 
revolutionaries. As has been said above, lack of evidence, in the 
matter of secret service, is not a convincing ground of argument. 
Fortunately, in fact, the evidence is not lacking, it has simply never 
been looked for, and it is possible to discover from the records 
the actual nature and scope of British secret service in France in 
these years. It must be premised, in the first place, that such 
activities were not pursued for love alone. The first line of enquiry, 
therefore, is to see how much money was spent on foreign secret 
service. This is possible after 1782, when an Act dealing with 
the Civil List laid down specific conditions regulating expenditure 
upon this object. The relevant clause runs: 


That when it shall be deemed expedient by the Commissioners of 
his Majesty’s Treasury, or the High Treasurer, for the time being, 
to issue, or in any Manner to direct the Payment of any Sum or 
Sums of Money from the Civil List Revenues, for foreign Secret 
Service, the same shall be issued and paid to one of his Majesty’s 
Principal Secretaries of State, or to the first Commissioner of the 
Admiralty: and the said Secretary or Secretaries of State, or first 


1A.A.E., C.P. Angleterre 570, fo. 293, Montmorin to La Luzerne, 24 aoat 1789. 
? Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 41170, fos. 87-90, Lemalliaude de Kerhamos to comte de 
Trauvent, Vannes, 21 aout 1789. 

3 Galart de Montjoie (pseud. of Ventre de La Touloubre), Histoire de la conjuration 
de Louis-Philippe-Joseph d’Orléans (1796), iii. 22-5. 
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Commissioner of the Admiralty, shall, for his Discharge at the 
Exchequer, within three Years from the issuing the said Money, 
produce the receipt of his Majesty’s Minister, Commissioner or 
Consul in Foreign Parts, or of any Commander in Chief or other 
Commander of his Majesty’s Navy or Land Forces, to whom the 
said Money shall have been sent or given, that the same hath been 
received for the Purpose for which the same hath been issued." 

























The new procedure was put into practice at once. When the 
under-secretary to the new Foreign Department asked for payment 
of a bill for secret service, the reply came from the treasury, on 
9 August 1782, that henceforth payments for this purpose could 
only be made to the two secretaries of state and the first commis- 
sioner of the Admiralty.2. This condition seems to have been 
rigidly observed. The production of receipts may have been less 
systematically followed; at any rate, soon after Grenville, who 
was a stickler for correctness, became Foreign Secretary, he issued 
a circular reminding ministers abroad that he was under the obliga- 
tion to obtain receipts from them for secret service payments and 
produce them at the exchequer within three years.* 

The details of expenditure on foreign secret service between 
1784 and 1792 provide an important indication of the scope of the 
service. They may be derived from a considerable variety of 
sources, including Parliamentary Papers, Civil List Accounts, 
Treasury Warrants and Order Books, Audit Office Accounts and 
Discharges, Foreign Office registers and so on. In 1786 the 
annual charge on the Civil List for foreign secret service was 
estimated at £25,000,‘ and the normal expenditure over the period 
1784-92 did not differ greatly from this estimate, as a summary of 
the figures obtainable from a considerable number of different 
sources will make clear. 


Foreign Secret Service Accounts 









1784 
Carmarthen (F.O.) £19,700 + fees £1,026 os. 6d. 
Sydney (H.O.) £5,965 os. 6d. + fees £315 os. 6d. 
Total £27,006 15. 84.5 
Civil List: £27,006 15. 84.8 













1 22 Geo. III. 82, xxv. 

2 F.O. 27/4, George Rose to William Fraser, 9 August 1782. 

3 Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 34441, fo. 236, circular from Grenville to Auckland, etc., 
17 January 1792. 

* Report from the Committee on Accounts relating to His Majesty’s Civil List, 15 March 
1802, p. 208. 

5 T. 38/168, Payments on account of His Majesty’s Civil List, 1783-88. 

$ Journals of the House of Commons, xli (1786), 645; Accounts and Papers, 1798-9, 
xviii. no. 962 (1). Am Account of the Charges incurred and paid for Secret Service Money 
for the last Twenty-five years, distinguishing each year, and what Sums have been made good by 
Parliament. 
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1785 
Carmarthen (F.O.) £29,300 + fees £1,524 35. 6d. 
Sydney (H.O.) £1,000 + fees {54 75. od. 
Total £31,878 10s. 6d. 
Civil List: £31,878 105. 6d.” 

1786 
Carmarthen (F.O.) £23,000 + fees £1,200 145. od. 
Sydney (H.O.) £1,499 145. 74.4 fees £77 85. od.8 
Total £25,727 165. 74.4 
Civil List: £25,727 165. 74.5 


1787 
Carmarthen (F.O.) £89,100 + fees £4,736 165. od.® 
ibid. £89,100 7 
Sydney (H.O.) £4,000 + fees {211 55. od.§ 
Civil List: £39,884 15. od.® 
ibid. £98,050 15. od.1° 
of which sum £58,166 was repaid to the Civil List in 1788," 
leaving £39,884 15. od. 
1788 
Carmarthen (F.O.) £19,438 155. od. + fees {1,015 65. 6d. 
making £20,454 15. 6d. 
ibid. (‘ to be replaced ’) £182,000 + fees £9,342 135. od. 
making £191,342 135. od. 
Total to Carmarthen £211,796 145. 6d. 


In T. 53/59 the sum paid to Carmarthen was £19,438 155. od. 
with additional sums of £91,000, £45,000 and £46,000, making 
£182,000. These figures are without the fees. In F.O. 366/426, 
Government Offices, Treasury 1788-1792, Carmarthen’s foreign secret 
service for 1788 amounts to £17,688 155. od.: the detailed payments 
here correspond to those in T. 53/59, except that one entry, for 
£1,750, is missing. The addition of this sum would bring the 
total into correspondence with the sums given in T. 53/59 and 
T. 38/168. The three large sums amounting to {£182,000 are 
not given in this entry book. 


1T. 38/168. 

2 Journals, xli (1786), 645; Accounts and Papers, xviii, no. 962 (1). 

3 T. 38/168. The figures for Sydney’s expenditure are confirmed by T. 53/58, 
Warrants relating to money, 1785-7, and T. 60/27, Miscellanea—Order Books, General, 
1786-9. 

4T. 38/168. 

5 Journals, xli (1786), 597; Accounts and Papers, xlviii, no. 962 (1) ; Report from the 
Committee on Accounts, 15 March 1802, pp. 208-9. 

®T. 38/168. 

7 T. 60/27; T. 53/59, Warrants relating to money, 1787-90. 

8 T. 38/168. The same figures are given in T. 53/58 and T. 60/27. 

® Journals, xlvi (1791), 597; Report from the Committee on Accounts, 15 March 1802, 
Ppp. 208-9. 

10 Accounts and Papers, xviii, no. 962 (1). 

11 Accounts and Papers, xxxiv (1790-1), no. 738. 12 T. 38/168. 
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Sydney (H.O.) £1,000 + fees £54 6s. 6d. 
Total for both offices £212,851 15. od.” 


Civil List: £212,851 15. od. 
repayment £191,342 135. od.3 
sanctioned by parliament on 9 June 1789.4 The sum remaining 
was thus £21,508 85. od. 


Civil List: £21,508 85. od.5 

1789 
Leeds (Carmarthen) (F.O.) £29,550 + fees £1,549 15s. od.§ 
Sydney (H.O.) £1,000 + fees 54 65. 6.7 
Total £32,154 15. 64.8 
Civil List: £32,154 15. 64.9 

1790 
Leeds (F.O.) £21,900 + fees £1,555 45. 64.10 
Grenville (H.O.) £3,000 + fees £165 165. od. 


Another register gives Grenville’s expenditure on foreign 
secret service, February 1790-February 1791, as £3,460 35. od." His 
Audit Office roll, February-December 1799, is for £3,165 165. od.!8 

Grenville’s account from the Audit Office for foreign secret 
service as Principal Secretary of State for the Home Department, 
from 24 February 1790 to his removal to the other Principal Secre- 
taryship on 8 June 1791, was £3,780. It is to be presumed that this 


money all passed through the hands of one of the under-secretaries, 
Evan Nepean, to whom it is also put down in the Audit Office 
account. The total foreign secret service expenditure of the two 
offices in 1790 thus amounts to £26,221 os. 6d., including fees, and 
this is the figure which appears in the Civil List accounts.’ 


Civil List : £26,221 105. 6d.'® 


1T. 38/168. This figure is confirmed in T. 60/27 and T. 53/59. 

* T. 38/168. 

3 Accounts and Papers, xlviii, no. 962 (1). 

* Parliamentary Register, xxvi. 477. 

5 Journals, xlvi (1791), 597; Report from the Committee on Accounts, 15 March 1802, 
pp. 208-9. 

® T. 38/169, Payments on account of His Majesty’s Civil List, 1788-93. This figure is 
confirmed in T. 53/59 and T. 60/27. F.O. 366/426 gives only £26,050, one entry 
of £3,500 being omitted. 

7 T. 38/169. This figure is confirmed in T. 53/59 and T. 60/27. 

® T. 38/169. 

® Journals, xlvi (1791), Pp. 597; Accounts and Papers, xlvi, no. 962 (1) ; Report 
from the Committee on Accounts, 15 March, 1802, pp. 208-9. 

10 T, 38/169. In T. 60/28, Miscellanea—Order Books, General 1789-94, the figure is 
£20,900, and in F.O. 366/426, £22,900. This last sum is produced by an additional 
entry of £1,000 in December 1790. 

11 T, 38/169; the same figure is given in T. 60/28. 

2 F.0. 83/6, Treasury Correspondence, 1788-1808. 

13 A.O. 1/2121, roll 5. 

M4 A.O. 1/2121; A.O. 3/949. 15 Accounts and Papers, x\viii. no. 962 (1). 

18 Journals, xlvi (1791), 597. In Report from the Committee on Accounts, 15 March 
1802, pp. 208-9, the figure is {22,221 105. 6d. Presumably this is a mistake. 
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Leeds (at F.O. to 8 June 1791) £8,945 os. 6d.1 
Leeds (F.O.) £8,500.? 


Grenville (H.O. to 8 June, F.O. 8 June-December) 
£13,299 4s. 30.8 
Total for Leeds and Grenville £22,244 45. 94.4 
Other figures given elsewhere for Grenville are 
£13,100,° £13,299 45. 3d.® 

Grenville (H.O. January-8 June 1791) £1,579 195 ;7 

(F.O. 8 June-December 1791) £11,850 ; § 

(F.O. 8 June 1791-February 1792) £10,896 5s. 34.° 


Grenville’s expenditure on foreign secret service at the Home 
Office, from June 1789-June 1791, is given as £5,040 25. od.,!° 
whereas the total reached by adding together the separate figures 
for 1790 and 1791 is £4,745 155. 0d.; 11 but these entries may include 
some payments made in January-February 1791. No payments 
for foreign secret service to Dundas at the Home Office 8 June- 
December 1791 have been found. 


Civil List: £22,244 45. 94." 


1792 
Grenville (F.O.) £10,323 25. od.18 


Sums attributed to Grenville in other registers are 


£9,800,"4 £9,794 95. od.,!5 and £8,500.16 
Dundas (H.O.) £4,675 105. 104.17 
Total for both offices £14,998 125. 104.18 
Civil List: £14,998 125. 104.19 


Minor discrepancies in these figures, some of which are to be ex- 
plained by the omission or inclusion of the fees and charges of the 
treasury, are nowhere significant enough to justify a minute examina- 
tion. On the whole the other sources confirm the figures given in 
the report of 1798-9 admirably. The Home Office expenditure on 
foreign secret service over the nine years averages some £2,600 a 
year, while, deducting the amounts that were repaid to the Civil 


1T. 38/169. 2 T. 60/28. 3 T. 38/169. § Ibid. 

5 T. 60/28. SAO. 1/2121. 7F.O. 83/6. 

® F.O. 366/426. *F.O. 83/6. 10 Tbid, 

11 T, 38/169; T. 60/28; F.O. 83/6. 

12 Accounts and Papers, xiviii, no. 962 (1); Report from the Committee on Accounts, 
15 March 1802, pp. 208-9. 

13 T, 38/169. 4 F.0. 366/426. 

18 A.O. 1/2121. 16 T, 60/28. 

17 T, 38/169. The same sum for foreign secret service money issued to Dundas 
appears in A.O. 1/2122 roll 6. In T. 60/28 the figure given for the period May- 
December 1792 is £4,433 115. 4d. 18 T, 38/169. 

19 Accounts and Papers, x\viii, no. 962 (1); Report from the Committee on Accounts, 
15 March 1802, pp. 208-9. 
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List for 1787 and 1788, the Foreign Office expenditure averages 
about £24,000 a year. The additional expenditure in 1787 and 
1788 is the feature which naturally calls for explanation. I propose 
to go into this in detail in a book on the mission of Sir James 
Harris to The Hague. Here all that is necessary is to say that the 
former represents aid to the Orangist party in the United Provinces, 
and the latter a loan to the Zealand Chamber of the East India 
Company. 

The Admiralty remains to be considered in this connexion, but 
though the First Commissioner had the right of expending money 
for the purpose of foreign secret service, no entries have been 
found anywhere recording such expenditure for this period. Ad- 
miralty payments to Mrs. Wolters and the Hakes, who will be 
mentioned below, are described as pensions in February 1785.1 
It is true that a number of naval officers were engaged on intelli- 
gence in France, but in all cases where there is evidence about 
payments to them the source is Nepean, under-secretary for the 
Home Department.? 

The figures for foreign secret service are thus compatible only 
with activity on a small scale, and it must be remembered that this 
money covered expenditure for secret service in all countries, so 
that the amount available for use in France would be still smaller. 
In addition, it is to be noted that the organization of the secretaries’ 
offices was rudimentary ; their staff consisted of two under-secretaries 
in each office, twelve clerks for Home and ten for Foreign, and 
a handful of miscellaneous officials—the gazette writer, gazette 
printer, secretary of the Latin Language, keeper of the State Papers, 
interpreter of Oriental Languages, collector and transmitter of State 
Papers, embellisher, decypherers, and deputies for such of these 
as held their offices as sinecures.2 Moreover, secret service was 
not a matter within the province of any officials under the rank of 
the Principal Secretary of State and his two  under-secretaries. 
Indeed, for the greater part of these years, in fact up to 1789, there 
was only one under-secretary, Fraser, at the Foreign Office, the 
reason whereof appearing in a letter of Carmarthen to Pitt, who 
had wanted him to appoint Ryder as under-secretary. 


One of the two Under-secretaries is usually the confidential friend 
of the Secretary of State and the other generally a person of character 
and discretion taken from the Office itself and this arrangement 
appears in every respect a very proper one. The moment poor 
Fraser’s health rendered his return to the Office doubtful the pro- 
priety of restoring the old number of Under-secretaries occurred to 
me, as indeed the only reason for not having done it before was 


1 Cf. F.O. 37/6, Harris to Fraser, 25 February 1785. 
* Cf. infra. 3 Court and City Register, 1790. 
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my regard for Fraser, and the advantage he derived from being sole 
under-secretary was of such considerable importance to him and 
his family, as to make me unwilling to make any change in his 
situation in the Office. 


The smallness of the sums spent on foreign secret service, and 
the fact that in London all such business had to pass through the 
over-burdened hands of the under-secretaries, might lead us to 
suppose that it could not have been on a large scale; but only a 
study of the actual operations of the departments concerned can 
take the subject out of the realm of speculation. I propose to 
begin with the Foreign Office, as the most logical centre for the 
operation of what foreign secret service there was. With a single 
exception Foreign Office espionage in France was conducted in- 
directly through its ministers abroad. The exception is the so- 
called Rotterdam agency. As I am dealing with this elsewhere, 
all that need be said here is that the active operations of Mrs. 
Wolters and the Hakes from Rotterdam came to an end with the 
arrival of Sir James Harris at The Hague. In January 1785 the 
under-secretary of the Foreign Office wrote to Harris that it was 
proposed to discontinue payments for Mrs. Wolters’ alleged corres- 
pondents, though the principals would continue to receive pensions; 
any further intelligence they had to provide should go through the 
hands of Harris.2 Letters of intelligence continued to be sent by 
Hake until June 1785, but Harris thought them of no value and 
after this they came to an end. 

Apart from the Hake-Wolters correspondence,’ which is of no 
significance after the conclusion of the War of American Indepen- 
dence, most intelligence relating to France for the period 1784- 
92 seems to have come in not directly but by way of the ministers 
abroad. The Paris embassy is the obvious source for investigation 
in the first place. The instructions of Dorset, when he was sent 
out in 1784, directed him to use his utmost endeavours to discover 
any French plans for action in the East Indies, the terms of treaties, 
in existence or projected, between France and other European 
states, and whether any foreign ships of war were in French ports.‘ 
Reports of suspected expeditions to the East Indies, of the state 
and disposition of the French fleet, and of the defences of the 
French coast, were in fact the points on which intelligence was 
almost exclusively concentrated. The agents employed by the 


British embassy to secure this information were neither numerous 
nor very effective. 


1 Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 28064, fo. 180, Leeds to Pitt, 29 July 1789. A copy of this 
letter is in P.R.O., G.D. 30/8/151. 


? F.O. 37/6, to Sir James Harris, 4 January 1785. 

* F.O. 27/6 contains the last series of these advices, from 3 January-24 June 1785. 

*L. G. Wickham Legg, British Diplomatic Instructions 1689-1789 (1934), p. 306. 
Instructions for . . . Duke of Dorset, 9 January 1784. 
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The first one we meet is named de St. Marc. A letter of 25 
February 1785 from Grenville to Carmarthen indicates that his 
first approach had probably been made to Pitt and in London. It 
continues by outlining 


the terms on which M. de St. M. proposed to be employed and on 
which Mr. Pitt imagined that if might be worth while to try him 
for a short time. They were that he was in the first instance to 
receive 100 guineas for the information which he is to give ere, 
and if it appeared satisfactory 100 gs. more. 

That he was to be employed at Paris to give intelligence to 
Mr. Hailes at an allowance of 60 gs. a month for three months and 
at the end of that time of 250 gs. if Govt. was satisfied with his 
services. 

He states that it will be in his power to give copies of all material 
dispatches sent by the French Court to India, and also to furnish 


correct accounts of the number and distribution of the ships at 
Rochefort.! 


Carmarthen wrote to Hailes on 2 March 1785, passing on these 
suggestions and informing him that he would receive a visit from 
de St. Marc, adding that he was already known to the duke of 
Dorset. In order that their relations might be kept secret he 
suggested that ‘ our friend Lady Margaret Fordyce’ might per- 
mit them to meet chez elle On 17 March Hailes informed 
Carmarthen that de St. Marc had arrived in Paris and had asked 
for money to finance a journey to Brest and Rochefort. On 
12 and 19 May Hailes forwarded information provided by de 
St. Marc about these ports, with more on 2 and 9 June.* On 
7 July the agent was pressing for payment of his ‘ conditional 
gratification ’.5 Carmarthen replied, ‘You may quiet Mr. St. 
M.’s fears as his allowance is to go on for three months more, and 
if we are satisfied at that period, then to be continued’. The 
next report on his activities was less satisfactory. Hailes wrote, 
on 11 August, 


I have only seen St. Marc once within these three weeks, that is to 
say, since I gave him the last hundred guineas. He is either afraid, 
or indolent, or unwilling. He has a very pretty Englishwoman 
with him that he calls his wife, but I rather suspect from her appear- 
ance that she is his concubine, and I think the style in which he 
lives is hardly warranted by his frequent complaints of distress, and 
his precarious existence. I cannot help doubting his having been 
to Rochefort as he pretended. 1 really do not think he shows any 






1 Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 28060, fo. 273. 
2 Brit. Mus. Eg. MSS. 3499, Carmarthen to Hailes, 2 March 1785. 
3 F.O. 27/16, printed in Browning, Despatches from Paris, i. 46-7. 

‘ Brit. Mus. Eg. MSS. 3499. 

5 Ibid., Hailes to Carmarthen, 7 July 1785. 

® Ibid., Carmarthen to Hailes, 15 July 1785. 
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activity, and I find him uninformed upon the most common topics 
in public affairs. 


Carmarthen replied, 


There is great reason to suspect Mr. St. M. is no spy at all, or a 
double one, in either of which cases I think the sooner we are rid 
of him the better.! 


Finally, on 1 September, Hailes forwarded some scraps of naval 
information, saying that they were all the agent had afforded him 
for the last hundred guineas and proposing to pay him off. 

One other agent of the Paris embassy is identified by name. 
Hailes sent to Carmarthen, on 9 October 1787, a note on the pro- 
posed disposition of troops on the Atlantic and Channel coasts, 
charts of the coast of Normandy, and a manuscript volume entitled 
Reconnaissance Militaire de la Normandie, explanatory of the charts, 
all ‘ executed with the most minute exactness’. A private letter 
of the same date explained that the source of this intelligence was 
an artillery captain ‘ resident at Versailles, and in immediate relations 
with the principal secretaries of the War and Marine departments ’. 
His name, it appeared subsequently, was de la Fond. Hailes 
promised him £250 and suggested taking him into regular pay.‘ 
Carmarthen said that the information was well worth the sum 
promised and suggested that more be invited with the promise of 
further payments. On 18 October Hailes forwarded further 
material from the same source,* and on 25 October enclosed a 
receipt from de la Fond for 6,000 livres, adding that he was 


certainly the most intelligent person I have met with in his line. 
. . . | shall beg leave to recommend him as a golden key to the 
ports of this country. . .. I have directed him to come to me 
from Versailles every Wednesday, and to meet me in the Thuilleries; 
I have chosen that day as it comes between the ordinary arrival and 
departure of the messenger.’ 


Dorset, in a despatch of the same date, was characteristically 
cautious: 


M. de la Fond seems a very intelligent fellow and may be of use, 
but I have always disliked having anything to do with this sort of 
gentry especially in such a watchful country as this.® 


1 Brit. Mus. Eg. MSS, 3499, Hailes to Carmarthen, 11 August 1785; Carmarthen 
to Hailes, 26 August 1785. 

2 Ibid., Hailes to Carmarthen, 1 September 1785. 

8 Browning, Despatches from Paris, ii. 249, Hailes to Carmarthen, 9 October 1787. 

4 Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 28062, fos. 370-1, Hailes to Carmarthen, 9 October 1787. 

5 Ibid. fo. 374, Carmarthen to Hailes, 15 October 1787. 

6 Ibid. fo. 380, Hailes to Carmarthen, 18 October 1787. 

7 Ibid. fos. 395-9, Hailes to Carmarthen, 25 October 1787. 

8 Ibid. fos. 406-7, Dorset to Carmarthen, 25 October 1787. 
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On 6 December 1787 Hailes sent a memorial on French plans in 
India by M. de Brasseur, former intendant of the Ile de France, 
which, he said, had been procured by de la Fond, for which he had 
been promised ‘something permanent or considerable’.1 Here, 
however, information on this agent comes to an end. 

There were evidently also a few other spies who are not 
mentioned by name. In March 1785 Dorset wrote that he had 
advanced £200 for intelligence respecting Toulon, and hoped to be 
able to provide similar information about the naval forces at Brest 
for a smaller sum.2_ In May 1786 he expressed his regret that an 
informant he was expecting from Brest had not arrived,? and a 
month later wrote, ‘the person who promised to provide me 
intelligence from Brest has /evanted.4 The British Government was 
particularly interested in the new port which the French were 
building at Cherbourg, and which was destined not to be completed 
for many years. Eden, who had been sent out for the commercial 
negotiations, was called on for assistance in this connexion. 
Carmarthen wrote to him, 


Although Government is already in possession of many particulars 
respecting the nature and progress of the works at Cherbourg, I 
shall very thankfully receive any additional information you may 
be able to collect respecting that object.5 


The embassy at Paris also occasionally forwarded information on 
the French ports from British naval officers; these, however, will 
be dealt with subsequently under a different heading. 

Dorset’s temporary successor, Lord Robert Fitzgerald, only 
appears as being involved in one matter of espionage. On 9 April 
1790 he forwarded to Carmarthen an anonymous offer of informa- 
tion. Carmarthen warned him to be discreet,’ and Fitzgerald 
replied, 


I judged it best not to hazard expense to Government for informa- 
tion which, in the present state of affairs in this country, could not 
be of very great importance to us.® 


The revolution, indeed, appeared to have eliminated all present 
danger from France, and neither the papers of Fitzgerald, nor 
those of his successor Gower, provide any material for our subject. 

After Paris, the next obvious object for investigation is the 


1 Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 28062, fos. 468-9, Hailes to Carmarthen, 6 December 1787. 

? F.O. 27/16, Dorset to Carmarthen, 3 March 1785. Printed in Browning, Despatches 
from Paris, i. 45. 

* Browning, op. cit. i. 113. 

‘ Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 28061, fo. 136, Dorset to Carmarthen, 8 June 1786. 

5 Ibid. fo. 162, Carmarthen to Eden, 23 June 1786. 

* Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 28065, fo. 267. 

7 Ibid. fo. 277, Leeds to Fitzgerald, 16 April 1790. 

8 Ibid. fos. 319-21, Fitzgerald to Leeds, 30 April 1790. 
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activities of the British minister at the neighbouring capital of 
Brussels, which so often afforded a view-point whence events in 
France could be observed. This minister was Lord Torrington, 
by all accounts a perfect nincompoop. However, up to 1784 he 
was apparently receiving as large a sum as £1,000 a year for secret 
service expenditure... His quarter’s accounts, from January to 
March 1785, consist of three entries—‘ Chev. fl. £105 ’, his cor- 
respondents £157 1os., and Torrington’s own expenses {70.? It 
is easy to see that there is no surplus out of £1,000 a year for any 
other expenses, and the one agent mentioned here practically mono- 
polised Torrington’s secret service allowance. The ‘Chev. fl.’ 
was the Chevalier Floyd.? He claimed that his employment had 
been authorized by Fox,‘ but also, in 1785, that he had been in the 
service for eight years, which would date his first employment 
from about 1777.5 Whatever his service may have been during 
the American war, in 1784 Carmarthen had come to the con- 
clusion that Floyd was ‘ not a person in whom an unlimited con- 
fidence should be reposed’.6 When Sir James Harris passed 
through Brussels on the way to take up his appointment at The 
Hague, in December 1784, he conveyed a message to Torrington 
from the Foreign Secretary to the effect that his secret service 
allowance was to be drastically reduced.? In a woeful letter 
Torrington wrote back to Carmarthen that it only amounted to 
£1,000 a year, ‘N.B. Purchasing copies of papers excepted’, and 
sprang to the defence of Floyd. ‘In respect to the Chevalier— 
I can assure your lordship ! (whatsoever you may have heard to the contrary) 
He is Invaluable—In our Line—whosoever knows and has seen him 
work with me, will allow he richly earns, his £400 pr. annum.’ ® 
Floyd wrote in his own defence to Carmarthen, ‘ Ainsi donc le 
fruit de plus de huit ans de sollicitudes et d’argent que j’ai depensé 
est donc perdu’.® He asked that at least the expenses of the 
current quarter, and {250 owing to him should be paid.!® Car- 
marthen replied, ‘ J’ignore enti¢rement, Monsieur, aucune demande 
que vous pourriez avoir sur le Gouvernement, aiant seulement 
été employé par My lord Torrington qui n’a pas manqué de recevoir 


1 Brit. Mus. Eg. MSS. 3501, Torrington to Carmarthen, 3 December 1789. 
* Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 28060, fo. 317, money laid out for Government by Lord 
Torrington between 1 January and 31 March 1785. 

* He described himself later as English, despite his language—he wrote in French— 
and subscribed himself /e chev. Wil Floyd (P.R.O. 30/8/136, Floyd to Pitt, 8 September 
1791). 

‘ Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 28060, fos. 297-9, Floyd to Carmarthen, 15 mars 1785. 

5 Ibid. fo. 269, Floyd to Carmarthen, 25 février 1785. 

* Brit. Mus. Eg. MSS. 3501, Leeds to Torrington, 6 July 1784. 

7 Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 28060, fos. 191-2, Harris to Carmarthen, 2 December 1784. 
§ Brit. Mus. Eg. MSS. 3501, Torrington to Carmarthen, 3 December 1784. 

* Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 28060, fo. 269, Floyd to Carmarthen, 25 février 1785. 

10 Ibid. cf. fos. 267-8, Floyd to Carmarthen, 19 février 1785. 
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les sommes specifiés dans les differens comptes qu’il a envoyé ici ’.1 
Floyd’s claim for current expenses was apparently allowed, for 
Torrington wrote to Carmarthen in April, 


I certainly ! had misunderstood your Lordship’s meaning, respecting 
the Secret Service Money. I am very glad to find I was so Mis- 
taken : In consequence! I send your Lordship enclosed—the 
Expenses incurred Last Quarter. Concerning the Chev. Floyd— 
that affair is over. Sorry I am to find! his Secret Intelligence 
has not proved so correct as Government expected.” 


It was probably to Floyd that Carmarthen referred in a letter of 
26 April 1785 to Hailes, in which he said that de St. Marc seemed 
‘as perfectly useless as C f d, who by not having answered my 
letter of the sth is I hope either dead or run away’. Torrington 
had already answered Carmarthen, ‘ The chev. fl. is now gone and 
his expenses are at an end’.4 

Torrington continued to forward news bulletins from Paris and 
other places,5 but I have not been able to identify their author. 
An unsigned letter from London, of 23 November 1789, may 
represent an attempt by Floyd to recover his position as an in- 
formant. It refers to the interruption of the correspondence 
from Brussels by the opening of letters at Ghent by the Patriots. 
The writer says that in these circumstances he has ventured to 
come to London to offer his services.6 Whether the overture was 
from Floyd or not, he certainly made such a proposal later, for 
in a draft of September 1791 the Foreign Office regrets its inability 
to accept the offer.? The unfortunate Floyd must now have been 
in serious financial straits, for he wrote to Pitt asking for aid from 
the address of the King’s Bench Prison. In March 1793 a pathetic 


1 Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 28060, fo. 285, Carmarthen to Floyd, 5 March 1785. 

® Ibid. fos. 313-7, Torrington to Carmarthen, 13 April 1785. 

’ Brit. Mus. Eg. MSS. 3499, Hailes to Carmarthen, 26 August 1785. 

‘ Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 28060, fos. 351-2, Torrington to Carmarthen, 23 June 1785. 

5 Cf. F.O. 26/11 ff. 

* F.O. 26/13, 23 novembre 1789. 7F.O. 26/17. 

® A curious letter among the papers of the Directory at the Archives nationales, 
A.F. III 58 Rélations exterieurs, Angleterre (a copy in A.F. III 69, dossier 280, pl. 2), 
may be mentioned here. It is addressed, without signature, to the Ministre des Relations 
exterieurs, and dated /e 19 fructidor an IV (5 September 1796). The author says that 
at the request of the maréchal de Castries (Ministre de la Marine, 1780-87), who 
thought the English obtained information from his bureau, he had made certain 
enquiries. The establishment by which the English obtained intelligence from 
France was founded, the writer says, by Lord Chatam [sic] in 1758. (This date would 
be more consistent with the Wolters-Hake agency at Rotterdam than with the career 
of Floyd as we know it.) The letter continues, ‘ La seule personne d’Angleterre de 
qui je pouvais apprendre quelque chose et méme tout sur ce sujet (les Lords de 
PAmirauté n’en connaissant pas la marche eux mémes) avait été a la téte de cette corres- 
pondance 14 années de suite. Elle venait de quitter cette place, l’ayant vendue 2,000 
livres sterling. Le Lord Howe qui entrait 4 l’Amirauté (this was in 1784, and 14 
years earlier would bring us to 1770, which is too late for the beginning of the Wolters 
agency, and too early for Floyd) ne voulut reconnaitre ni le droit du vendeur ni cela 
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begging-letter came from his wife at Boulogne.? Finally, in 1793-4 
Floyd is found writing several times to Pitt and giving extracts 
from letters from Paris.2 He seems never to have been re-employed 
and this is really the end of him, so far as the records go. 

Torrington left Brussels in July 1789, and though Colonel 
Gardiner, who had a confidential mission to Brussels from 1789 
to 1792, provided the Government with intelligence about de- 
velopments in the Austrian Netherlands, I have found no trace of 
any information concerning France in his papers. Brussels only 
becomes again an important centre for the collection of such 
information after the withdrawal of the British ambassador from 
Paris in August 1792. 

Also in the Netherlands, but at Liége, the activities of that 
curious individual, William Augustus Miles, need to be mentioned, 
for the edition of his Correspondence does not quite tell the whole 
story. Miles, a gentleman of modest but independent means, 
who had achieved some reputation as a publicist, settled, in 1783, 
in the Bishopric of Liége, whence he wrote to the marquess of 
Buckingham offering to communicate information to the Govern- 
ment.* Pitt, to whom the offer was transmitted, apparently 


de l’acquéreur’, (But it was Carmarthen and not Howe who dealt with Floyd, who, 
so far as can be seen, had no relations with the Admiralty.) ‘ Mon ami qui avait touché 
1200 livres sterling se trouva dans l’embarras, il fut arrété pour dettes, mis en la prison 
du Banc du Roy.’ (If he was not Floyd, there is at least a coincidence here)—‘ C’est 
la que je negociai l’affaire’. (The ensuing description of the presents and persuasion 
by which he obtained the information he was seeking may be omitted). . . . ‘A la 
fin entre la poire et la pomme il se deboutonna. Il me prouva qu’ils n’avaient jamais 
regu d’intelligences par la voie des Bureaux de Versailles, qu’ils n’en avaient regu 
d’extraordinaires que deux fois, par Mr. Fitzherbert (aujourd’hui Lord St. Helens) 
leur ambassadeur 4 Bruxelles, que cet établissement était toujours entretenu, mais 
moins étendu et moins couteux pendant la paix. Que toutes leurs intelligences avaient 
toujours été datées de Toulon, de Rochelle, de Brest, de St. Malo et du Havre, qu’elles 
leur parvenaient par la Hollande, par Amsterdam et Rotterdam, qu’a ce dernier endroit 
les dépéches y étaient transcrites littéralement, et que seulement les copies leur en 
étaient envoyées.’ (All this describes the Wolters-Hake correspondance very well. 
The writer adds that his informant only knew the persons in Holland, one of whom 
was a lady: this might easily be Mme. Wolters. He continues that the Admiralty 
thus never sent a force out without knowing the situation of the French fleet.) ‘ Que 
lui seul avait ed cette partie pour en faire les traductions et les extraits qui étaient 
envoyés aux Amiraux et Commandans, qu’ il y avait travaillé comme un esclave pendant 
toute la guerre renfermé dans son Bureau nuit et jour.’ (The implication is that the 
informant was a clerk in the Admiralty, who had wanted to sell his post in 1784, and 
therefore not Floyd.) ‘ Je fus aisément persuadé de la verité de tout ceci par 
V’expérience que j’en avais. I] m’était facile de pénétrer que l’on ne peut pas retirer 
d’intelligences assez efficaces par la voie des Bureaux soit de Versailles ou de Londres. 
On n’y connait pas assez exactement le mouvement des Ports. II faut donc voir dessus 
les lieux mémes.’ (The letter concludes with the suggestion that the Directory might 
perhaps) ‘ découvrir les fils de cette correspondence par ses agens en Hollande ’. 

1F.O. 26/18, 10 mars 1792. 

?P.R.O., G.D. 30/8/136, Floyd to Pitt, 20 juin, 11 octobre, 28 octobre 1793, 10 
novembre 1794. 

3 The Correspondence of William Augustus Miles on the French Revolution 1789-1817, 
ed. C. P. Miles (1890). 4 Miles, Correspondence, i. 17. 
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accepted it, though there do not appear to have been any immediate 
results.1_ Miles’ Correspondence states that in 1787 he was entrusted 
with a confidential mission at Liége by Carmarthen.? The nature 
of this mysterious mission is not revealed, but it is natural to 
assume that it had some political content. It proves, however, to 
have been a private rather than public commission. Miles was 
asked to deliver a letter to the Prince Bishop of Liége and, in 
connexion with this, to bring back a young boy, Lord Gormanston, 
to England.* As this affair clearly does not fall into the category 
of foreign secret service, the whole complicated story need only 
be outlined briefly. The young Lord Gormanston succeeded to 
the title as twelfth viscount on the death of his father in December 
1786.4 It is to be presumed that he was taken to Liége by his 
uncle, Mr. Preston, to be brought up in his father’s religion. Mr. 
Preston was protected by the Prince Bishop of Liége, ‘full of 
apprension for the safety of the child’s soul which would be en- 
dangered, he said, by his return to England, where he would be 
forced to change his religion’. After a good deal of fruitless 
negotiation, by the summer of 1788 Miles was proposing to resort 
to kidnapping. He informed Carmarthen that ‘three men of 
determined resolution set off this morning at three o’clock’.® 
Apparently their resolution was not enough, for a month later 
Miles was writing that he had two other schemes for securing 
possession of the youthful peer.? In September he proposed ‘ to 
set off this evening or early to-morrow incog. for Liége whence I 
hope to return with Lord Gormanston in a few days’.8 Poor 
Miles, in this as in other matters, was incurably optimistic and 
incurably unsuccessful. 

Of slightly greater interest are Miles’ relations at Liége with a 
democratic journalist named Lebrun, editor of the Journal Général 
de l’Exrope.® Lebrun’s agitation against the Prince Bishop led to 
his expulsion from Liége, but he continued to edit his paper from 
the neighbouring town of Hervé, in Austrian territory. His 
activities there, however, aroused the hostility of the States of 
Brabant and police were sent to arrest him. He escaped in a 
destitute condition and Miles supplied him with twenty guineas, 
as he informed Carmarthen, 


1 Miles, Correspondence, i. 19. 2 Ibid. i. 25. 

3 F.O. 26/9, Carmarthen to Miles, 31 May 1787. 

* The Complete Peerage, vi. 25. 

5 F.O. 26/9, Miles to Carmarthen, 7 June 1787. 

* Brit. Mus. Eg. MSS. 3503. 

7 F.O. 26/11, Miles to Carmarthen, 22 August 1788. 

8 F.O. 26/13, 22 September 1788 (misplaced). Lord Gormanston remained attached 
to his paternal religion and played a part as a Catholic peer in the movement for 
Catholic emancipation. 

*S. Tassier, Les démocrates belges de 1789 (1930), pp. 71 ff. 
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which money I humbly hope your Lordship will not think ill 
applied when I inform you that the editor Monsieur Le Brun has 
for these twelve months past availed himself of every opportunity to 
speak of his Majesty’s Government and of the English nation in the 
highest terms of panegyric—that of all the foreign editors he is the 
only one who has not made it a point to decry the British Govern- 
ment. Inthe commencement of his paper he fell into the common 
error that we were ruined by our taxes, and must infallibly become 
bankrupts. This is the language of all the editors, who from the 
defined policy of France are all Frenchmen. I took the trouble to 
write this man a very civil letter explaining to him his mistake 
and a few well timed attentions effectually won him to the British 
interest. The pecuniary trifle that I sent him has fixed him for 
ever, and as he means to return again he will not fail to do justice 
to his Majesty’s councils. 1 do not mean to make a charge of this 
to Government. I shall feel myself amply recompensed by having 


my conduct on this occasion honoured with your Lordship’s 
approbation.! 


Later in the year Miles made use of Lebrun in his attempt to seize 
Lord Gormanston by a coup de main. A curious letter of 10 Sep- 
tember 1787 from the journalist thanks ‘ Monsieur’ (presumably 
Miles) and Lord Torrington for their recommendation of him and 
his journal to Pitt, whom he praises in the most fulsome language.* 
But Miles was, as usual, too optimistic in thinking that he had 


won Lebrun for ever. The episode would hardly be worth men- 
tioning were it not that this same Lebrun was to be the foreign 
minister of France who declared war on Great Britain in 1793. 

It is clear that Miles’ relations with Lebrun were purely personal 
and unofficial. His ventures into the field of secret service proper 
were not very momentous. An account which he sent in to 
Carmarthen in March 1789 * enumerates them : 


1787 Oct. 1. An excursion to the Frontier of the principality of 
Liége on the side of Givet to watch the motions of the 
French army, at that time said to be under orders to 
march into Holland ‘ ‘ ‘ . £15 155. od. 


1787 (expense for paper, postage and a journey to London and 
back) 


August. Expenses incurred on a journey to the frontier of 
Liége and that neighbourhood on the side of Givet and 
Maubeuge on being informed that magazines were forming, 
and that it was apprehended the encampments at St. Omers 
were intended to facilitate the march of a French army into 
the United Provinces . ‘ ° - £35 155. od. 
1F.O. 26/9, 20 June 1787. 
? P.R.O., G.D. 30/8/151, Le Brun, 10 septembre 1787. 
3 F,O. 26/12, Miles to Carmarthen, 26 March 1789. 
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September. A journey to Cologne for the purpose of examin- 
ing if any magazines were forming on the Rhine as was 
reported ‘ ‘ £20 105. od. 

1789 January (a journey through Flanders) . £50 os. od. 

March Expenses of going to London 

Journey to Frankfort ‘ - jJ+£44 25. od. 


The total claim of Miles under the heading of secret service from 
25 September 1787 to 25 March 1789 was £487, and there is no 
reason to believe that any of his journeys, except perhaps his return 
to London and subsequent departure for Frankfort, were com- 
mis$ioned by the British Government or were other than private 
ventures. He also dabbled in the domestic politics of Liége, even 
to the point of sending Carmarthen a plan for a revolution in the 
Bishopric, which he urged would be advantageous to British 
interests. ‘It is not necessary’, he wrote, ‘that Government 
should espouse their cause openly. My credit and influence will 
be found equal to prepare the way for this change.’ As an induce- 
ment to this adventure he added that ‘the moment a commotion 
ensues I am promised to have Lord Gormanston delivered to me’. 
He brought the offer to London in person, but the British ministers 
were not revolution-mongers, and he was told they could not go 
to such lengths.? 

The great aim of Miles was to secure official recognition as 
chargé or Resident at Liége,* and he evidently thought that he had 
some promise from Carmarthen to this effect. After many dis- 
appointments, at last, in March 1789, he was instructed to proceed 
to Frankfort, with, if not an official position, at least an official 
allowance of £250 a year.5 There he immediately renewed his 
requests for an official appointment * and continued to bombard 
influential acquaintances in England, including the marquess of 
Buckingham and the East India merchant Richard Neave, with 
letters of political information.? By December 1789 he was tired 
of waiting for recognition and returned to England,® to find himself 
in the bad books of the Foreign Secretary.? He reappears in this 
study, occupying a slightly more important réle, in 1790, but for 
the period up to 1789 it may be concluded that the suspicions 


1 F,O. 26/25 (unsigned, undated and misplaced). 

2 Miles, Correspondence, i. 29-30. 

3 F.O. 26/10, Miles to Carmarthen, 3 June 1788. 

4 Hist. MSS. Comm., Twelfth Report, Appendix, Part ix, 1891, p. 354, Miles to 
[Carmarthen], 15 February 1787. 

5 F.O. 26/12, Miles to Carmarthen, March 1789; cf. Miles, Correspondence, i. 33. 

® F.O. 26/12, Miles to Fraser, 26 April 1789. 

7 F.O. 26/12 and 13. 

8 F.O. 26/13, 23 December 1789. 

® F.O. 26/14, Miles to Leeds, 15 February 1790, cf. Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 28065, 
fo. 213, Miles to Leeds, 19 March 1790; ibid. fo. 299, 21 April 1790. 
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which have led to his being regarded as an important secret agent 
of the British Government are not founded on fact. 

One further British representative in the neighbourhood of 
France remains to be mentioned. The consul at Nice, writing in 
1780 to the British minister at Turin, said that he was permitted 
to lay out a sum not exceeding £30 annually on procuring intelli- 
gence about Toulon.! No other source of intelligence concerning 
France appears in Foreign Office papers of the period. The im- 
pression given by the financial aspects of the foreign secret service 
of the Foreign Office between 1784 and 1792 is thus confirmed by 
a detailed study of its operations in France. 

The second of the persons entitled, after 1782, to draw money 
for foreign secret service, was the Principal Secretary of State for 
the Home Department. The expenditure of the Home Office in 
this respect was naturally far smaller than that of the Foreign 
Office.? It seems in all cases to have passed through the hands of 
one of the under-secretaries, that able professional administrator 
Evan Nepean, and, like the intelligence received by the Foreign 
Office, with very few exceptions to have been directed to one 
object—intelligence about the situation and distribution of the 
French navy. The names of some eight informants, mostly 
British naval officers, appear in the records as employed at various 
times by Nepean to procure information about the French navy. 
One of the most active of these agents was Richard Oakes, who, 
before Nepean’s time, was sending information about the move- 
ments of Dutch ships to Philip Stephens, secretary to the Board 
of Admiralty,’ and in a letter of 1782 refers to himself as a merchant.‘ 
In 1782 his reports were sent toOrdeand Nepean atthe Home Office.5 

A letter of November 1782 sent observations he had made at 
Paris directly to Pitt, saying that he had made them at the request 
of Nepean and Stephens.* Some indication of the nature of his 
activities is provided by a letter to Nepean, in which Oakes gave 
information about the Dutch fleet, adding that he had informed 
Stephens of the opportunity of landing his informant, who had 
resided in Amsterdam twelve years, knew the American envoy 
Adams from infancy, and had lived at Philadelphia with Franklin; 
he was also one of the finest draftsmen we had. Oakes himself 
offered to go to Ostend, ‘ from which place I can with safety trans- 
mit the Needful’.? With the conclusion of peace Oakes drops out 
of the records, to reappear, when there was a prospect of further 

1 F.0. 57/1, John Birkbeck to Lord Mountstewart, 6 January 1780; by 1782 the 
sum had become £50. 2 Cf. supra. 

3 Adm. 1/5118, Richard Oakes to Philip Stephens, 13, 15, 20 May 1781. 

*H.O. 42/1, Richard Oakes to Orde, 24 May 1782. 
5 Ibid., Oakes to Nepean, 24, 27 May 1782, etc. 


* P.R.O., G.D. 30/8/164, Richard Oakes to Pitt, 27 November 1782. 
7 F.O. 95/5, Richard Oakes to Nepean, 22 May 1782. 
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war with France, in 1787, sending reports from Brussels of French 
ships sailing for the East Indies.1 The year 1790 finds him at 
Paris, obtaining information about the French attitude on the 
question of the application of their alliance with Spain from a 
M. Royer ‘ on his return from the duc d’O’s ’.? 

Another agent whom Nepean inherited was Dalrymple, re- 
commended to Government in a letter of January 1781 as one who 
had lived for many years as a merchant at Cadiz, ‘who I may 
venture to say will more accurately relate what will affect the 
Spanish trade and navy than any other man in Europe’? In 1785 
one Dalrymple sent information to Carmarthen from Paris that 
sixty persons had been taken from the prison of the Bicétre and 
sent to Brest, to be put aboard de la Perouse’s squadron sailing to 
New Zealand, where they were to be left to form a settlement.‘ 
It is not clear if this was the same agent, and certainly the Major- 
General Dalrymple who sent intelligence relating to expeditions to 
the Indies and to the state of the French navy in 1787 and 1788 
was not. Writing to Pitt in October 1789, Nepean said that, 


Major-general Dalrymple has returned from Paris where he was 
on a visit to his brother-in-law Count Dillon. He reported that 
Dillon had received orders to prepare to embark on foreign service. 
It was currently reported and indeed understood by the Count 


that the five Regiments were to be employed with him in the East 
Indies.® 


Among the naval officers employed on intelligence service was 
the Jerseyman Philip d’Auvergne, later adopted by the last prince 
de Bouillon as his heir. A statement of his services which he 
drew up for Windham at a later date says that when travelling in 
France for his health in 1784 he took notes on the provinces border- 
ing the Channel, which he forwarded to Lord Howe at the 
Admiralty.? In 1787 and 1788, in command of the frigate Narcissus, 
he reconnoitred the French coasts between St. Malo and Le Havre 
and reported to Howe and Chatham on the works at Cherbourg.® 
In 1792 he made a tour in the French maritime provinces to obtain 
information about the French navy, in the course of which he 
established contacts in the chief French ports ;*® and in this year 


1F.O. 26/26, Oakes, 4 September, 5 September, 6 October 1787; P.R.O., G.D. 
30/8/334, 25 September-5 October 1787. 

* W.O. 1/395, 7 May, 10 June, 17 June 1790. 

> F.O. 97/246, Barrington to My Lord [ ], 31 January 1781. 

* Brit. Mus. Eg. 3501, Dalrymple to Carmarthen, 8 June 1785. 

5 F.O. 95/2, Dalrymple, 1787, 1788. 

® P.R.O., 30/8/163, Nepean to Pitt, 19 October 1789. 

7 W.O. 1/924, Philip d’Auvergne (Prince de Bouillon) to Windham (s.d.). 

® Windsor Archives, Geo. III cal. 6340, 6439, Lord Howe to George III, 
29 October 1787, 30 May 1788. I must acknowledge the gracious permission to 
use and quote from the Royal Archives at Windsor. 

*W.O. 1/924, d’Auvergne to Windham (s.d.). 
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begin the services which were to make him the chief organizer, at 
first under Nepean, of British agents in France; but his major 
activities come after the end of the period with which this study is 
concerned. 

In March 1785 intelligence about ships at Toulon was sent by 
Captain Phillips from Nice, but there is no indication whether 
this was merely incidental information or if he was in the employ- 
ment of any Government department. Captain Dumaresq pro- 
vided intelligence in November 1787 and June 1788.2 Between 
November 1787 and June 1788 he sent reports to Nepean of ships 
and troops preparing to sail from Brest to the East Indies.? In 
February 1790 he wrote from Jersey, whither he had just arrived 
from St. Malo, about the Spanish fleet. He wrote from St. Malo 
again in May, and in June reported a journey to Spain to collect 
information.’ In September he was again at St. Malo and describ- 
ing mutinous conditions in the French fleet at Brest.6 In October 
1790 he wrote that wishing to investigate the truth of reports he 
had received, he ‘ packed some goods and set off for Morlaix’, 
evidently posing as a travelling merchant.? Another naval officer, 
Lieutenant Monke, sent reports about Gravelines and Dunkirk in 
September 1787, and about Marseilles and Toulon in October.’ 
Monke’s report on his visit to Toulon runs, 


By stratagem, got into Toulon at 4 in the morning by following 
the Mail and while the officers were at dinner, and frenchifying 
his person as much as possible and finding himself out of the sight 
of everybody he made the following observations. 


There follows a detailed account of the ships at Toulon.® 
Another note of October 1787 is addressed to Nepean, and a 
slip of paper says ‘ Intelligence received from Lieut. Monke between 
the 18 September 1787 and the 7 September 1788. Twice in 
Flanders. Twice at Toulon’.!° In September 1788 there is a 
further report on the ships at Toulon from the same agent. It is 
forwarded by Hailes from Paris to Fraser, the under-secretary at 
the Foreign Office, but says that Monke is to receive the financial 
assistance he needs from Nepean at the Home Office. Monke 
sent another account of the French naval forces at Toulon through 
the Paris embassy in February 1789 and again referred to his pay- 
ment being derived from Nepean.!* Another intelligence report 
about Toulon, forwarded by the Paris embassy in September 1788, 


1F,O. 95/4, 21 March 1785. 2 F.0. 26/26. 

3 F.O. 95/3, Dumaresq to Nepean, 12 November 1787-23 June 1788. 
4W.O. 1/395, Dumaresq, February 1790. 

5 Ibid. 8 Ibid. ? Ibid. 18 October 1790. 
8 F.0. 26/26. ® Ibid. 10 F.0. 95/4. 

11 F,O. 27/29, Hailes to Fraser, 4 September 1788. 

12 F,O. 27/31, George Stone to Fraser, 23 February 1789. 
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came from Captain Henry Warre,! and doubtless there were other 
agents providing similar information whose records have not 
survived. 

The Admiralty itself was accustomed, as we have seen in the 
case of d’Auvergne and the Narcissus, to send out small scouting 
vessels to keep watch on continental ports. Thus in 1790, when 
there was concern both about the situation in the Baltic and the 
possible development of a conflict with Spain, scouting vessels 
were sent out in both directions, as well as to the coast of France. 
The sloops Zebra and Fury were posted off Cadiz and Ferrol, with 
orders, if a Spanish squadron put to sea, immediately to dispatch 
a cutter to England with the news; the Hound sloop was sent to 
watch the movements of the Swedish fleet in the Baltic; and 
Captain Pole in the Melampus was posted off Brest to obtain 
information of the number and fitness of French ships there, 
reporting by cutter to England, and then to watch for any squadron 
leaving the port.? 

All these orders came direct from the Admiralty, but in another 
similar operation Nepean and the Home Office were concerned. 
In May-June 1790, Nepean gave instructions to Richard Oakes for 
the purchase of a cutter, the Alert, to be used for obtaining informa- 
tion off Ferrol.? Oakes wrote to Nepean, ‘ This vessel may with 
a great degree of safety (be) employed to look into any of the ports 
of France or Spain, as she will in course pass for a smuggling 
vessel’. A report from Mr. Morris, the master of the Alert, 
quoted information from sailors of a Spanish ship whom he had 
enticed on board, explaining, ‘I had hoisted French colours and 
kept but one or two hands on deck, making my language a mixture 
of French and Portuguese ’.5 

Thus far Nepean’s intelligence seems to have been exclusively 
concerned with naval matters. With one other contact, however, 
he goes beyond this field. This was a Corsican named Masseria. 
When France bought its rebellious possession of Corsica from the 
Republic of Genoa and commenced the task of subjugating the 
island, Great Britain, in spite of protests against its passivity, took 
no overt action. A complaint many years later by George III 
against money being taken from the Civil List to aid the Orangists 
in the United Provinces—‘I now reluctantly consent to it from 
the fatal experience of having fed the Corsican cause, and Ministry 
never having, as they had promised, found means of its being 
refunded to me, which made me consequently appear afterwards 


1 F,O. 27/29, Hailes to Fraser, 2 September 1788. 

2 Adm. 2/1343, Admiralty to Capt. Pole, 30 August 1790. 

3 H.O. 44/41, letters between Oakes and Nepean, May-June 1790. 
* H.O. 44/43, 9 May 1790. 

5W.O. 1/395, 1 June 1790. 
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in an extravagant light to Parliament ’ 1—leads one to suspect that 
secret assistance may have been sent to the Corsicans. Certainly, 
after the defeat of Paoli, he and those who fled with him were 
given British pensions.2 A regiment was raised from them for 
British service and among its members was Masseria. A note of 
September 1789 describes him as ‘ Mr. Masseria who served as a 
lieutenant in the Corps of Corsicans at Gibraltar during the late 
war, and has since been appointed a lieut. in the Goth Regt. but is 
now on half-pay ’.8 According to the historian of the conquest 
of Corsica, Paoli sent Masseria to Paris as his representative in 
1789.4 This is not quite the whole story. 

Possibly after consultation with Paoli, though there is no 
evidence for this, in September 1789 Masseria himself proposed to 
the British Government that he should go to Versailles, 


where I am sure of being well received by some in the Assembly 
who are great enthusiasts in the Corsican cause, and who have 
read my pamphlet. I shall take a Passport from the National 
Assembly for my own security in my passage to Corsica, where I 
shall go very soon, and use my best endeavours to unite the inhabit- 
ants, and advise them to recall General de Paoli, when I think it is 
a proper time. Inthe meanwhile, I will affect to act with the same 
spirit that animates the French at this moment.® 


That this proposal was taken seriously is shown by a note on the 
back of the letter, ‘ Read by the King, Mr. Pitt, Duke of Leeds, 
Lord Chatham, Duke of Richmond’. It was followed up by 
further correspondence in October and November, in the course of 
which a suggestion for bringing Corsica under British rule emerged.® 
Masseria wrote that civil war was likely in France, and that the 
minister the marquis Latour-Dupin was so embarrassed at home 
that he was ready to comply with all the demands of the Corsican 
patriots. ‘What a favourable opportunity will then be offered to 
the Corsicans to prove their attachment to the English, and to the 
English themselves to increase their power and influence in the 
Mediterranean.’ ? 

There are other signs of British interest in Corsica at this time. 
A report on conditions in the island which bears the name of 
Gaspari was sent by Joseph Brame, consul at Genoa.§ Suspicions 


1 Windsor Archives, Geo. III, cal. 6255, George III to Pitt, 26 May 1787, printed in 
Stanhope, Life of Pitt, i. app. xxi. 

2 Windsor Archives, Geo. III, cal. 15639. 3 F.O. 95/4. 

4L. Villat, La Corse de 1768 2 1789 (1924), ii. 408. 

5 F.0. 95/4, Masseria, 28 September 1789. 

® F.0. 95/2, Masseria, 23 October, 2 November, 4 November, 12 November 1789. 

7 F.O. 95/4, Masseria, 5 November 1789. The minister referred to is the marquis 
Latour-Dupin-Gouvernet, appointed minister of war on 4 August 1789. Corsica was 
one of the provinces for which this ministry had a special responsibility. 

8 F.O. 28/4, 23 November 1789. 
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of Russian intrigues in the Mediterranean, which did not diminish 
British interest in Corsica, are reflected in anonymous intelligence 
of December 1789. 
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On a tout lieu de croire que le cabinet de France avoit convenu 
d’admettre dans quelque port de l’isle de Corse les flottes de quelqu’ 
autre Puissance, et peut-étre de lui céder l’isle en entier.1 A cette 
cause on peut attribuer la grande repugnance que le Ministére 
francais temoigna lorsque fut question de sanctionner le décret de 
Assemblée qui declaroit ce pays une Province de la royaume.” . . . 
Dans ce cas la Grande Bretagne ne verait-elle pas son intérét 4 
insister que la Corse demeurat dans un état d’indépendance. . . .* 


Early in 1790 Masseria himself sent to Nepean a copy of the 
decree incorporating Corsica in France and described the French 
efforts to win over the Corsican patriots. Meanwhile Paoli had 
announced the intention of the Corsican exiles, who had been 
subsisting on British pensions in Tuscany, to return to their native 
land. He himself, in May 1790, asked for an audience of the king 
before his departure for Paris, where, he said, his supporters were 
pressing him to appear, in order to dissipate suspicion.* In dis- 
sipating French suspicion, Paoli succeeded in arousing English. 
Masseria felt obliged to write a memorandum from Florence 
defending him from the charge of ingratitude.’ 

Masseria found himself in difficulties for similar reasons. In 
October 1790 he wrote from Florence, 


Having been obliged to leave Leghorn by order of the Governor, 
as suspected to be attached to the principles of the National Assembly 
of France; but not having the honour of being in any way known 
to his Lordship, or anything to show to him to prove that I am in 
His Majesty’s service, he declines to take any part in this affair till 
he receives some lines from you.® 


Masseria added the news that he had received letters from Ajaccio 
saying that he was to be elected colonel of the National Militia 
there, consisting of some 1,600 men, and that the inhabitants had 


taken his advice to compel the French commandant of the Citadel 
to admit a daily guard. 


1 Suspicions of Russian interest in Corsica were present on the French side also. 
In a debate on 21 January 1790 the Corsican Buttafoco told the National Assembly. 
“Les Muscovites cherchent un établissement dans la Méditerranée. Ils profiteront 
des troubles pour s’introduire en Corse.’ (Ancien moniteur, iii. 195.) 

* Corsica was declared a part of the French Empire by the National Assembly on 
30 November 1789 (Procés-verbal de I’ Assemblée Nationale, no. 138, p. 6.) 

’ Windsor Archives, Geo. III, cal. 6647, Intelligence relative to Corsica, 31 December 
1789. 

* F.O. 95/2, Masseria to Nepean, 10 January (mistake for February) 1790. 

5 Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 28065, Paoli to Leeds, 5 January 1790. 

® Ibid., Paoli to Leeds, 9 May 1790. 

7 F.0. 20/22, Masseria, 30 October 1790. 
8 Ibid., ‘ His Lordship’ refers to Lord Hervey, Envoy Extraordinary at Florence. 
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Before I left England I informed you, Sir, that Ajaccio was the most 
eligible place in Corsica for the English, as having a very spacious 
and good harbour, a fine citadel regularly built, and a large and rich 
country round it. What a favourable moment it would be, now 
that I may think myself master of the said citadel, if there was to 
be a war, I leave it to you to consider. 


With this letter the correspondence with Masseria ceased until 
August 1793, after which it began to produce positive results. 
Altogether the activity of Nepean in the field of foreign secret 
service, if unexpected, is on a very restricted scale. The interesting 
question to ask is why the under-secretary at the Home Office should 
have undertaken such responsibilities at all, and the answer is to be 
found in one aspect of the important, but curiously neglected 
administrative revolution of 1782. It is well known that for the 
division of the offices of the two Principal Secretaries of State into 
the northern and the southern department was then substituted a 
division into Home and Foreign. This change, as Anson puts it, 
‘took place with singularly little noise or notice ’.2 Apart from a 
circular letter by Fox, as the new Foreign Minister, to British 
ministers abroad,* no contemporary reference to it has been found, 
though it involved a fundamental administrative reform. Now, 
before 1782, the two Principal Secretaries of State had exercised 
considerable influence in naval matters, but, as the Mediterranean 
and France fell within the scope of the Secretary of State for the 
southern department, he was naturally much the more important 
of the two in this respect. There is ample reason for believing 
that in 1782 the southern department became the new Home 
Department and the northern the Foreign. Thus the clerks in the 
northern department reappear in the list of the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, and those of the southern department continued 
to serve under the Secretary of State for the Home Department. 
Again, Fraser, who had been under-secretary to the northern 
department, continued to fill the same post in the Foreign Depart- 
ment. Colonies, which had been attached to the southern depart- 
ment up to 1768, was united to the Home Department in 1782.° 


1 F.O. 20/22, Masseria, 30 October 1790. 

? Anson, Law and Custom of the Constitution, 4th edn. (1951), ii. The Crown, i. 179. 

3 Ibid. pp. 179-80. 

4M. A. Thomson, The Secretaries of State 1681-1782 (1932), pp. 82, 86. 

5 In 1794 Bland Burges, one of the under-secretaries at the Foreign Office, reports 
the king as saying, ‘ I cannot but take notice of the difference there is between the red 
and green boxes I receive: and I have a pleasure in telling you that I find this difference 
remarkably increased since you took the Northern Department’ (Selections from the 
Letters and Correspondence of Sir James Bland Burges, Bart., ed. J. Hutton (1885), p. 253)- 
The implication is that George III was still referring to the Foreign Office as the 
Northern Department in 1794, but since a division of labour between Northern and 


Southern had appeared inside the Foreign Office, it is also possible that the king was 
referring to this. 
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It is almost impossible not to draw the conclusion that Nepean at 
the Home Department was dealing with naval espionage in France 
and the correspondence with Masseria because by tradition the 
southern department had dealt with such matters. 

To return to the main issue, it may be suggested that substantial 
evidence has been adduced for holding that neither of the secretaries 
of state engaged in anything more than normal, but sporadic, 
espionage in France between 1789 and 1792. Since so much 
detailed information has survived, it would hardly be reasonable 
to suppose that if there were any deeper laid and more far-reaching 
secret activities, their records would have disappeared completely, 
leaving no traces in the financial accounts or in official and un- 
official correspondence. For the sake of completeness, however, 
it may be as well to deal briefly with one secret negotiation which 
is well known but has sometimes been misinterpreted. This was 
the Miles and Elliot mission of 1790, for which Pitt was directly 
responsible.! 

The British Government, involved at this time in the dispute 
over Nootka Sound with Spain, was anxious that the Family 
Compact between Spain and France should not be brought into 
operation. To prevent this, Pitt was even prepared to negotiate 
unofficially, behind the back of the king of France and his Govern- 
ment, with the leaders of the National Assembly. The nature of 
such a negotiation amply explains the secrecy with which it was 
covered. The instructions, which Pitt wrote out in his own hand 
for Hugh Elliot were returned by the latter to the Foreign Office 
and have disappeared.? From scattered letters, however, the aim 
and nature of the mission can be discovered. Although his 
réle was an unofficial one, Elliot was in contact with Lord Gower 
at the embassy, and Gower, in a dispatch of 22 October 1790, wrote 
that ‘ the popular party ” had signified to him through Elliot ‘ their 
earnest desire to use their influence with the Court of Madrid in 
order to bring it to accede to the just demands of His Majesty ’.$ 
A few days later he reported that ‘ The opportunities which Mr. 

Elliot has had of conversing with members of the Comité Diplo- 
matique, and which from my situation it was not in my power to 
have, have enabled him to convince them of the pacific intentions of 
His Majesty’.4 Pitt expressed his pleasure at Elliot’s success ‘ in 
opening a confidential intercourse with the leaders of what appears 
to be the Ruling Party in France’, while warning him that ‘no 
ostensible intercourse can be admitted but through the medium of 

1 Part of this episode has been dealt with by J. Holland Rose, William Pitt and 
National Revival (1914), 578-81. 

* Memoir of the Right Honourable Hugh Elliot, by the Countess of Minto (1868), 
P. 335. 


* The Despatches of Earl Gower, ed. O. Browning (1885), pp. 38-9. 
* Ibid. p. 40. 
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accredited Ministers’. The persons with whom Elliot was in 
contact were to be given no assurances ‘ which go farther than 
that this Country means to persevere in the neutrality which it has 
hitherto scrupulously observed with respect to the internal dissen- 
tions of France ’.1 

In submitting to the king the letters received from Gower and 
Elliot, Pitt gave a rather disingenuous account of Elliot’s mission. 


The latter went lately to Paris, principally from curiosity, but before 
his departure he mentioned to Mr. Pitt, that he had formerly hap- 
pened to be in habits of intimacy with M. de Mirabeau, and might 
probably be able to learn something from him respecting the views 
of the prevailing Party in France on the subject of the discussion 
with Spain. Mr. Pitt recommended to him to be very cautious 
not to commit any body by his conversation but to endeavour to 
find out whether there was any chance of making any of the leading 
persons see in a just light the nature of the dispute between this 
Country and Spain, and of thereby preventing or delaying any 
hostile measures which might be taken by France.? 


The king replied that he could not object to this measure—though 
he was not sanguine that it would succeed—so long as it was 
confined to the sole object of preserving peace, ‘ but no encourage- 
ment must be given to forwarding the internal views of the demo- 
cratical Party ’.$ 

I have only found a few letters from Elliot to Pitt, but these 
help to fill in the picture. One, undated, runs, 


The sentiments expressed in my conversation with the deputation 
of the Diplomatick Committee were such as I thought best suited 
to my audience, and the particular purpose I had in view, but were 
not to be taken as literally mine. The speech I made was in every 
sense a French speech, and therefore the terms Glorious revolution and 


others of a similar nature are applicable to ¢heir notions and not to 
my own opinion. 


On 26 October he reported a satisfactory interview with repre- 
sentatives of the Diplomatic Committee of the National Assembly, 
and he added’ his own opinion that the existing Government of 
France was ‘ bent upon cultivating the most unbounded friendship 
with Great Britain’. A cryptic sentence says, ‘ what has taken 
place in my more intimate conversations with individuals, cannot 
be committed to paper’. However, his postscript is a safeguard 


1P.R.O., G.D. 30/8/102, Pitt to Hugh Elliot, October 1790, printed in Stanhope, 
Life of Pitt, ii. 56-9. 
2 Windsor Archives, Geo. III, cal. 6728, Pitt to George ITI, 25 October 1790. 


3 Hist. MSS. Comm., Twelfth Report, Appendix, Part ix, p. 368, George III to Pitt, 
26 October 1790. 


*P.R.O., G.D. 30/8/132, H. Elliot to Pitt, s.d. 
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against supposing the existence of any hidden manoeuvres which 
do not appear in these letters—‘I must observe that there is no 
such thing as a private negotiation to be carried on here. Every- 
thing like a secret is avoided as dangerous, and likely to expose 
those concerned to the Lanterne.’1 The diplomatic committee, 
after receiving the report of the conference with Elliot, decided to 
wait on Montmorin to urge the desirability of a rapprochement with 
England and the avoidance of war. They asked Elliot to return 
to England to explain their sentiments, a move in which Montmorin 
concurred. Elliot did this, and on 6 November, when he was on 
the point of returning to Paris, he heard that Spain had yielded to 
British pressure. He wrote to Pitt that therefore he had written 
letters to the vicomte de Noailles and to Mirabeau. His first 
object was to keep the door open for further communications if 
they were expedient. 


The Second, to treat Burke and his book with that degree of levity, 
which I believe the best means of preventing Government here, 
from being harassed with formal applications from the French 
Court, for the presecution of the author, as a libeller either of the 
present Government of France, or indeed of the persons of the 
Sovereigns themselves. You will also be pleased to observe, that 
1 have fully expressed to Mirabeau, our resolution to take no share 
in the internal divisions in France, and have, I hope, fulfilled the 
whole of your idea upon that delicate subject.? 


Elliot’s mission achieved its object all the more easily, perhaps, 
because internal forces in France would almost certainly have 
produced the same result without any British attempt at interven- 
tion. 

Miles, sent for the same object as Elliot, was less fortunate or 
less discreet. Indeed, it is possible that Elliot was sent because of 
doubts in Pitt’s mind of the reliability of Miles as an emissary, for 
Miles had been despatched earlier, in July 1790. He was instructed 
to have no communication, either directly or indirectly, with the 
British ambassador. In Paris he met Lafayette, Mirabeau, Pétion 
and others, and became a member of the Jacobin club and the 
Société de 1789.4 He announced in October that his mission was 
likely to succeed, but he was not content to stop at this and went 
on to urge the case for an Anglo-French alliance. He claimed 
later that he and Elliot, 


1P.R.O., G.D. 30/8/132, H. Elliot to Pitt, 26 October 1790. Extracts from this 
letter are given in Stanhope, op. cit. ii. 59-61. 

? P.R.O., G.D. 30/8/132, H. Elliot to Pitt, 6 November 1790. 

3 Miles, Correspondence, i. 150, Miles to marquess of Buckingham, 15 July 1790. 

4 Ibid. i. 169, 170. 

5 Ibid. i. 171, Miles to Rose, 11 October 1790. 

® Ibid. i. 176-8, Miles to Rose, 30 November 1790. 
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were the only two who did not humour the erroneous wishes of 
our Court by assuring Ministers that a counter-revolution was on 
the point of being declared. On the contrary, we respectively 
wrote—not in concert, for we were ignorant of each other’s letters 
at the time—that the Revolution would not be interrupted in its 
march, that any attempt to stay it would only enrage an immense 
population.? 


It is true that Miles’s observations in France during the revolution 
are marked by considerable insight and correctness, but Govern- 
ments prefer informants who tell them what they want to believe, 
rather than those who tell them the truth, and Miles’s suggestion 
of an Anglo-French alliance would certainly not be to the taste of 
Pitt and his colleagues, nor did it indicate a very modest sense of 
his own importance. A querulous letter to Pitt on 10 December 
1790 * was followed by a complaint to Lord Buckingham, ‘ Two 
months have elapsed since I despatched my first letter to Mr. Rose 
on the subject of my mission. I have not received any answer.’ ® 
If he ever received one it has not survived. He hung on in Paris 
until April 1791, when he returned to England.‘ 

It might be suggested that the alleged English plots in France 
during the opening stages of the revolution can be regarded as 
disposed of, and replaced by a positive account of the actual secret 
proceedings of the British Government. To complete the picture, 
however, it is desirable to offer some explanation for the wide- 
spread belief in France at the time in the existence of this legendary 
British plot. If Pitt’s agents were not busy sowing the seeds of 
revolution in France, how are we to account for the general con- 
viction that they were? It is not possible to deny that some 
Englishmen did engage in seditious activities in France in the early 
stages of the revolution. If they were not Pitt’s agents, who were 
they? Forth, Smith, Clarke, Rotundo, Moreton, Grieve, Shée— 
these are some of the names. A pathetic set of nonentities, it is 
true, and not all even English, though they were all described as 
such. Littie is known about this underworld of agitators, though 
I believe that it may be possible to unearth a great deal more than 
has been discovered up to the present. One thing is clear, how- 
ever: they practically all emerged from the shadows of the half- 
world of the Palais Royal, and some of them, at least, belonged to 
that mercenary army which the author of Les Liaisons Dangereuses 
had enlisted under the moth-eaten banner of Orleans. The history 
of the part played by the Orleanist movement in the revolution has 
never been written, nor is this the place to write it; but it is easy 


1 Miles, Correspondence, i. 43. 2 P.R.O. 30/8/159. 


® Miles, Correspondence, i. 178, Miles to Buckingham, 13 December 1790. 
* Thid. i. 52. 
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to see how Orleanist agitators could come to be identified as English 
agents. Orleans’ reputation for Anglomania, among other un- 
natural vices, provided the link, in the popular imagination, between 
the Orleanist faction and the British Government. The source of 
his agents, as of his money, was seen as England. 


Oh, le bon peuple que ces Anglais! . . . Le duc leur a promis tout 
ce qu’ils ont voulu, et ma foi, ce n’est pas trop; des gens si oblig- 
eants qui nous donnent tout d’un coup 15 millions, et qui n’exigent, 
pour l’intérét, que la cession de nos colonies. . . . L’ami Pitt et 
Yami Fox . . . ne se contentent pas de nous donner des guinées, 
ils prévoient tout. Ils savent qu’il nous faut des agents et des 
agents habiles.} 


Out of a host of possible illustrations I will only give one other: 


Qui pourroit douter maintenant des cabales odieuses du héros du 
Palais-Royal? Ne sait-on pas qu’il est le bas valet et l’espion du 
trés-petit ambassadeur d’Angleterre, petit et trés-petit agent du 
présomptueux Pitt, et que les sommes énormes distributées par 
Capet (Philippe) venoient en grande partie de Londres par les 
ministres, jaloux de notre révolution, afin de la faire tourner 4 leur 
gré, et mettre le royaume dans une extremité telle qu’ils fussent 
venus nous dicter les lois en vainqueurs.? 


When, after the October days, the French Court sent Orleans 


to England to get him out of the way, this confirmed popular 
suspicions. 


Le vertueux prince Philippe! l’4me de boue la plus prononcée de 


son parti . . . gagna l’Angleterre, source on il a puisé ses principes 
et ses moyens.® 


An early Pére Duchéne pictured him passing his days and nights in 
England ‘ dans des orgies délicieuses avec le Prince de Galles et 
tous les Lords Anglais ’.4 

The French Court had its own suspicions of Orleans; he was 
given ironical instructions, ‘Le premier objet des recherches de 
M. le duc d’Orléans sera de découvrir si et jusqu’ 4 quel point le 
Cour de Londres a cherché 4 fomenter nos troubles; quels moyens 
et quels agents elle a employés’.5 All the time the duke was in 


1Les Actes des Apétres, no. 124, pp. 14-5 (Brit. Mus. F 1357-8; another version 
in F 259-60, dated 27 juin 1790). This is a pretended letter from Charles de Lameth. 

® Orléanriade ou le masque rouge déchiré (Brit. Mus. F 259-60). 

3 Procés-verbal de assemblage générale des Saints Martyrs, Confesseurs, Anges, etc., qui 
a eu lieu en Paradis le 15 novembre 1789, p. 10 (Brit. Mus. R 195). 

* Tu ne nous foutras pas dedans, ou Grande Colére du pére Duchéne contre les intrigues de 
Philippe d’Orléans, p. 7 (Brit. Mus. F 255-6). 

5 A.A.E., C.P. Angleterre 571, fos. 60-5, instructions to Orleans, 13 October 1789. 
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England La Luzerne was watching him carefully and reporting his 
movements to the French Government. He came to the con- 
clusion that Orleans was not being used by the king of England 
or Pitt against the king of France.!_ He was obviously despised 
by English society *? and La Luzerne wrote that he seemed to be 
paying no attention to political questions.* ‘ Le vin, les chevaux, 
le jeu, les filles et Mad* de Buffon paroissent occuper uniquement 
ce Prince’; 4 he was completely discredited and was drunk every 
evening.® 

Whereas the réle of Pitt’s agents and English gold among the 
causes of the revolution is undoubtedly a myth, however, the 
Orleanist faction certainly existed, though its size and coherence 
have been exaggerated. The possibility of a definite verdict on 
this point must await further research, but it may be said that the 
manoeuvres of Orleans and his supporters are hardly sufficient to 
account for the torrent of democratic agitators, many of them from 
foreign countries, which poured into the muddy waters of the 
Palais Royal in 1789. Where did they come from, these shady 
characters, most of whose names are not even down among the 
dramatis personae of respectable history, and who are often described 
as Orleanists or as English agents? Taking the French revolution 
out of the unnatural isolation in which it is commonly treated, and 
replacing it in its European background, it can be seen as the last 
and greatest of a series of revolutions. The end of the eighteenth 
century could be called, quite as justly as the age of enlightened 
despotism, the age of the democratic revolutions. The American 
revolution, the agitation for parliamentary reform in England, the 
unrest in Ireland, the revolt against the Petit Conseil in Geneva, the 
anti-Orangist revolution in the United Provinces, the Vonkist 
movement in the Austrian Netherlands and the troubles in Liége, 
all precede the French revolution. Except in America these 
movements all failed, and in 1788-9 a flotsam and jetsam of demo- 
cratic politicians and journalists gathered in Paris. This, I suspect, 
was the reality behind the mythical agents of Pitt, and perhaps also 
behind the possibly exaggerated Orleanist conspiracy. 

In conclusion, it must be pointed out that this study has as its 
terminal date the year 1792, but for that year some material has had 
to be omitted, as belonging rather with what came after than with 
what went before. The British secret service did not continue to 
operate on such a restricted scale; the gold of Pitt was not per- 
manently a negligible force. For the years which were to follow 


1A.A.E., C.P. Angleterre 571, fo. 174, La Luzerne to Montmorin, 23 novembre 
1789. ® bid. 

3 Ibid. vol. 272, fo. 182, La Luzerne to Montmorin, 26 févier 1790. 

‘ Ibid. vol. 273, fo. 146, La Luzerne to Montmorin, 20 avril 1790. 

5 Ibid. fo. 284, La Luzerne to Montmorin, 15 juin 1790. 
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the outbreak of war, the error has not lain, as for the preceding 
years, in inventing non-existent plots and agents, but in ignoring 
or underestimating the scope of the underground war against 
France, which, starting from small beginnings in 1793, was to 
develop rapidly and grow to proportions which entitle it to be 
considered one of the major aspects of the struggle. 


ALFRED COBBAN. 





The Government and the Press in France 


during the Reign of Louis-Philippe 


| tt historians have looked upon Article 7 of the Charter of 
1830 as a triumphant conclusion tothe long struggle for freedom 
of the press in France. This Article reaffirmed the right of French- 
men to publish their opinions and stated categorically that censorship 
could never be restored. The result, however, was freedom of 
the press merely in the technical sense of the term. During the 
reign of Louis-Philippe no censorship was set up, but the govern- 
ment still regarded the press as its natural enemy and tried at least 
to clip its wings, if not to destroy certain sections of the press 
entirely. Statesmen of the Restoration period had discovered that 
censorship was not the only means of curbing the press and not 
always the most effective. French journalists were adept at evading 
censorship laws, and censorship was so unpopular as to be hardly 
worth while. Villéle had preferred to try and control the press by 
tampering with the ordinary law of libel and with the financial 
organization of the newspapers; and if his success had been pre- 
carious and short-lived it had been greater than that achieved by 
any censorship.!_ The same methods of attack could be used after 
1830, since the law of libel could still be extended or manipulated 
to the advantage of the prosecution, and the financial position of 
most newspapers was still not strong enough to ensure their 
independence. 

In dealing with the press during the July Monarchy a distinction 
must be made between the old papers and the new—the com- 
mercialized press introduced by Girardin in 1836. Girardin’s aim 
in founding a newspaper was to attract a wide public, so that with 
the wealth and power which would accrue to him he could force 
his way into a society which, he believed, despised him. He sold 
his paper for 40 francs a year instead of the usual 80 francs, and he 
abandoned the long political discussions which were the stock-in- 
trade of the older newspapers in order to delight his readers with 
fashion articles, with his wife’s witty and informative chronicles of 
Paris, with stunts of various kinds, and above all with the serial 


11 have given a fuller explanation of the policy of Villéle in an article published, 
ante, \xvi. 51-66. 
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story. The Siéc/e, founded on the same day as Girardin’s Presse 
by his rival Dutacq, pandered to a widespread liking for gossip and 
for serial stories of doubtful literary merit, and was even more 
successful in its sales than the Presse. 

The serial stories were not without political consequences. 
Serial writers described the life of the poor, the criminals, the 
outcasts of society, with a frankness which slightly shocked but 
greatly attracted readers from all classes, and with a vividness 
which most readers believed to be true to life.1_ Critics complained 
that the serial stories, by dramatizing crime, by excusing vice on 
the grounds that it was the inevitable result of an evil environment, 
were undermining the moral tone of the nation.? One critic thought 
as early as 1845 that they were leading France into revolution, and 
an English observer in Paris in 1848 thought that unsuitable 
literature had been responsible for leading so many boys and 
youths to join in the street fighting.® 

These political consequences, however, were not intended by 
the publishers of the serial stories, whose political opinions were 
on the whole favourable to the July Monarchy ; and they were 
only foreseen by a few critics. To most readers, newspapers which 
gave a prominent place to serial stories must have seemed a far 
cry from the newspapers of 1826, which had been chiefly concerned 
with the quarrel between Gallicans and Ultramontanes, or from 
those of 1830, which had been full of the constitutional issues 
involved in the struggle between Polignac and the Chamber. Yet 
Eugéne Hatin is wrong when he says that the introduction of the 
commercialized press in 1836 marks a complete break with the 
past. The old newspapers fought against Girardin’s innovations, 
and although they eventually had to make some concessions to 
popular demand, most of them did not change their character in 
any important respect. All except the Journal des Débats were 
obliged to lower their price, and all except the Gazette de France 
felt obliged to give some space to the serial story—in fact the 
haughty Débats published the most popular serial story of the 
time—but only the Constitutionnel came to regard the serial story 
as more important than political articles. The rest maintained 
their high level of political discussion, which they regarded as their 
raison d’étre. It was with the newspapers of this type, which will 


1Th. Gautier, Histoire de l’art dramatique (6 vols., Paris, 1858-9), iii. 161-2; N. 
Atkinson, Exgéne Sue et le roman-feuilleton (Nemours, 1929), pp. 67-8, 203; Noes and 
Recollections of an Englishman in Paris (2 vols., London, 1892), i. 55-8. 

2M. A. Nettement, Etudes critiques sur le feuilleton-roman (2 vols., Paris, 1845-6); 
Quotidienne, 29 June 1845. 

3E, Biré, La Presse Royaliste de 1830 a 1852 (Paris, 1901), p. 79; N. W. Senior, 
Journals kept in France and Italy from 1848 to 1852 (2 vols., London, 1871), i. 5-6. 

“ E. Hatin, Bibliographie historique et critique de la presse périodique frangaise (Paris, 1866), 
P- 373- 
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be referred to in this article as political newspapers, that the govern- 
ments of Louis-Philippe were chiefly concerned.? 

Throughout the period of the July Monarchy the political 
newspapers were not, as a rule, very profitable undertakings. One 
or two men made considerable fortunes out of them—Genoude of 
the Gazette de France, who started life in poverty, made enough 
money to buy a historic chateau with a beautiful park, and Carrel of 
the National was able to live in a luxurious style which fellow- 
editors said was inconsistent with his professed republicanism; but 
these examples of financial success attracted attention chiefly 
because they were unusual.? Delatouche, the sole proprietor and 
editor of the Figaro, complained to George Sand that he only made 
1500 francs a year, although he was an old man, well established in 
the newspaper world, and the Figaro was popular in the cafés and 
wineshops of Paris. Many fared even worse. Montalembert 
came to the conclusion that the loss of money in journalism was as 
inevitable as the loss of men in war, and even when the Univers 
achieved fame he could not afford to pay his editor, Veuillot, 
enough money to keep his wife and children without outside 
occupation. To lose money on a newspaper came almost to be 
regarded as having some special virtue; the republican Bylletin 
frangais declared itself a work of patriotism on the grounds that 
it was losing 18,000 francs a month.® 

In some respects the publication of a political newspaper did 
not entail very much expense. The editor need not trouble to raise 
the standard of reporting, since the readers were more interested 
in opinions than in news. Only a fraction of the profits disappeared 
into the hands of middlemen, since the sales of the newspaper were 
usually effected by annual or at least by quarterly subscription, not 
by single copy as was common in England. The editor could 
usually rely on a fairly steady clienté/e : each newspaper had its own 
shade of opinion, and subscription to a newspaper, especially to an 
Opposition newspaper, was often regarded as a badge of party, 
with the result that subscribers to one newspaper did not lightly 
abandon it for another. English editors, who had to capture and 
hold a more capricious c/ientéle, rivalled each other in the standard 
of their reporting and the appearance of their newspapers; Girardin 
and Dutacq rivalled each other in the scope of their advertising 

1 The newspapers which adopted Girardin’s methods also dealt with politics, and 


showed marked party leanings, but the distinction made here between ‘ commercial- 
ized’ and ‘ political’ newspapers is convenient to denote a fundamental difference in 
outlook. 

2P. Audebrand, Souvenirs de la Tribune des Journalistes (Paris, 1867), p. 73; R.-G. 
Nobécourt, La vie d’ Armand Carrel (11th ed., Paris, 1930), pp. 257-8. 

3 G. Sand, Histoire de ma vie (10 vols., Paris, 1856), ix. 8. 

«R. P. Lecanuet (Montalembert, 3 vols., Paris, 1904-5), ii. 55; Correspondance de 
Louis Veuillot (7 vols., Paris, 1884-92), i. 217. 

5 E. Hatin, Bibliographie, p. 407. 
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and the popularity of their feuilletons. The editors of political 
newspapers in France were spared such trouble and expense. 

On the other hand, all newspapers had to pay a stamp duty, 
which might swallow up more than a quarter of the receipts from 
subscriptions: the reduction of the stamp duty in 1830, on which 
the government congratulated itself, benefited only the smaller 
newspapers. Postage rates, though also lowered in 1830, were 
still high, and accounted for a good deal of the profit on provincial 
subscriptions.1_ The caution money demanded from _ political 
journals by the law of December 1830, was smaller than that 
demanded in 1828, but many newspapers seem to have found 
difficulty in paying it. Editors of provincial newspapers tried 
every ruse for evading payment, from the obvious one of hiding 
political allusions under cover of literary articles to the more 
cunning one hit upon by an editor at Nantes, who insisted that he 
need not pay a deposit if his newspaper appeared at irregular 
intervals, since a misprint in the law of December 1830, caused it 
to apply only to newspapers appearing soit jour fixe soit réguli¢rement.* 
In Paris, two out of every three press cases which came before the 
Correctional Tribunal during the first five years of the July Monarchy 
were for non-payment of the deposit. Penalties varied from a 
few hundred francs fine to over a thousand francs and imprisonment 
of the editor for six months. 

A law of 1835 increased considerably the amount of caution 
money to be deposited by newspapers: to 100,000 francs for news- 
papers appearing more than twice a week in Paris and the surround- 
ing departments, 25,000 francs in the larger provincial towns and 
15,000 francs elsewhere. Many existing newspapers only sur- 
mounted this new obstacle with the help of a patron. The 
Réformateur, for instance, would have disappeared had not 
Kersausie been such a devoted admirer of Raspail that he was 
willing to risk 100,000 francs of his private means to enable the 
newspaper to continue.‘ The founding of a newspaper was now 
more difficult than ever. Some would-be founders floated loans 
to raise the caution money, but not all dare face such heavy commit- 
ments. Pierre Leroux and George Sand preferred to publish their 
Revue Indépendante at very infrequent intervals until they had made 
enough money to pay the deposit.5 Many newspapers still took the 

1 Moniteur, 4, 5 December 1830. 

2 Arch. nat. BB'74 76, d*5, Question du cautionnement. Arch. nat. F** 264, Etat 
comparavif des condamnations prononcées contre les journaux des départments, 1830-1861. 


8 Arch. nat. BB'® 1388, d™1214, Etat des condamnations prononcées en matiére de al 
presse par Je. Tribunal Correctionnel de Ja Seine. 

4G. Weill, Histoire du Parti Républicain en France de 1814 4 1870 (Paris, 1900), pp. 
136, 147. 100,000 francs was approximately equal to £4000 in England at this time. 

5 F, Ponteil, L’opposition politique a Strasbourg sous la Monarchie de Juillet (Colmar, 
1932), pp. 711- 2, 733; G. Sand, Correspondance, 1812-1876 (6 vols., 4th ed., Paris, 
1883-92), ii. 212. 
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risk of publishing political articles without depositing caution 
money, with the result that they were fined, according to the new 
scale of penalties laid down in 1835, between 500 and 3000 francs. 
The burdens of stamp duty, postage and caution money fell 
upon the commercialized newspapers as well as on the political 
newspapers, but the latter were less able to bear them. Political 
newspapers were often founded on insufficient capital and therefore 
easily succumbed to the financial stresses of the first few months. 
In many cases the founder could not provide very much capital 
himself, yet he was loathe to advertise shares in the enterprise lest 
the shareholders should try to exercise some influence over the 
policy of the newspaper. Montalembert refused a great deal of 
financial help rather than jeopardize the liberal-catholic policy of 
the Univers, and as a result he was reduced to running the newspaper 
for several months on 25,000 francs borrowed from money-lenders 
at 5 and 6 per cent. interest.1 Moreover, the circulation of a 
political newspaper was usually very small. The figures contained 
in the Archives nationales are unfortunately incomplete for the 
period of the July Monarchy, but it would appear safe to assume 
that 3000 to 5000 was the average number of subscribers to each 
of the famous political dailies—the legitimist Ouotidienne and Gazette 
de France, the liberal Courrier francais and the republican National.* 
Montalembert’s Univers religieux, which also ranked amongst the 
most important newspapers of the time, had only 1500 subscribers 
in the early 1840s, and Veuillot, who said then that a newspaper 
could not acquire 6000 subscribers without debasing itself, never 
ceased to marvel when the figures rose to 6500 in the last years of 
the reign. The 10,000 recorded for the Journal des Débats was 
considered very high, and gave the editor, Armand Bertin, some- 
thing of the influence which John Walter wielded in London. 
Girardin said that the newspapers would increase their circula- 
tion if they lowered their price, eighty francs a year being beyond 
the means of the ordinary middle class; 4 but although this theory 
sounded plausible, and has led some historians into assuming that 
the mere lowering of prices resulted in an immediate increase in the 
circulation of the newspapers, there was no real evidence to support 
it when Girardin put it forward, and the lowering of prices did not 
by itself produce the results which Girardin promised. The cir- 
culation of the most famous national dailies had been smaller since 


1R. P. Lecanuet, Montalembert, ii. 55-9. 

2 Arch. nat. BB'*4 99, d'14; 103, d'4 and 118, d'1 give figures for the years 1836 
to 1841. Some idea of the comparative circulation of the newspapers over a longer 
period can be obtained from the lists drawn up by the post office of the number of 
copies sent by the various newspapers to the departments during the years 1834 to 
1841 and 1845 to 1846. These lists are contained in Arch. nat. BB'74 86, d™8; 90 
d'4; 92, dtz; 100, d'15; 104, d'2; 109, d?2; 115, d?11; 118, d¥2 and 145, dr. 

3 Veuillot, Correspondance, iv. 79, 90, 135. * The Prospectus of the Presse. 
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the accession of Louis-Philippe than during the Restoration, and 
the falling-off could hardly have been due to the price, which, 
though high, had not been raised since 1827. Moreover, the Bon 
Sens had been selling at 20 francs a year since 1832 and its sale was 
only 1647 in 1836. Girardin had achieved remarkable success with 
his Journal des Connaissances utiles: but this was a publication similar 
to the English Penny Magazine, and its contents would naturally 
have a wider appeal than those of a serious political journal. 
Girardin forced the hands of the older newspapers when he sold 
his Presse at 40 francs a year. Most of them were obliged to lower 
their price, but their sales did not notably increase. The rapidly 
mounting subscriptions to the Presse, the Siécle and the Constitutionnel 
were due not to their cheapness but to the serial story. The 
Constitutionnel provided the clearest evidence of this fact. In 1830 
it had had 22,000 subscribers, but the numbers had dwindled rapidly 
until they were only 5000 in 1841. In 1844 the newspaper was 
acquired by a shrewd business man, Dr. Véron, who followed the 
example of Girardin and Dutacq and changed the character of the 
newspaper.2 On 16 January 1845 Véron published the first 
instalment of Eugéne Sue’s Juif Errant, and on the same day he was 
able to announce that the subscription list had risen to 24,000. 
Meanwhile the Débats refused to lower its price, but retained its 
10,000 subscribers by beginning to publish serial stories as early as 
1837,° and it even increased its sales in 1845 by the publication of 
Dumas’s Comte de Monte Cristo. 

Girardin also had the idea that the newspapers could improve 
their financial position by publishing more advertisements. Again, 
this plan did not have the success which has sometimes been 
attributed to it. Success was conditional upon the newspapers 
increasing their sales—more business men would advertise in the 
newspapers if the advertisements were likely to reach a wider 
public. The commercialized newspapers and the Journal des Débats 
succeeded in making a considerable amount of profit, but the rest 
of the newspapers, which could not offer business men a wider 
public, and which could not attract enthusiastic young men to 
collect advertisements for them as Girardin did, or support agencies 
in London like the Débats, were left in very much the same position 
as before. Their financial circumstances were such that any 


1 E. Reclus, Emile de Girardin, le eréateur de la presse moderne (Paris, 1934), pp. 69, 71- 
2 Constitutionnel, 16, 22 March 1844. 


3 Le Livre du Centenaire du Journal des Débats, 1789-1889 (Paris, 1889), pp. 516-17. 

* According to contemporaries, Eugéne Sue’s Mystéres de Paris, published 1842-3, 
made the Débats the most popular newspaper in Paris. (Journal intime de Cwillier- 
Fleury (2 vols., Paris, 1900-3), ii. 260; Notes and Recollections of an Englishman in Paris, 
i. 55-6). Unfortunately the Archives nationales contain no figures for the circulation of 
the Débats during these years. 5G. Weill, Le Journal (Paris, 1934), pp. 206-7, 209. 

® H. de Villemessant, Mémoires d’un Journaliste (5 vols, Paris, 1884), i. 88. Débats, 
1 January 1845. 
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additional burden was likely to prove disastrous. This was well 
known at the time. The governments which repeatedly imposed 
financial burdens on the newspapers could have had no other 
object than that of making life difficult or even insupportable for 
those newspapers. 

An obvious way of increasing the financial commitments of 
any newspaper was to prosecute it before the law courts. The 
press laws of 17 May 1819 and 25 March 1822 had made it possible 
to prosecute newspapers on a wide variety of charges. According 
to Article 1 of the law of 17 May 1819, any writer who provoked a 
felony or a misdemeanour was an accomplice of the offender, and 
according to Articles 2 and 3 any writer who intended to provoke 
a felony or a misdemeanour committed a criminal offence even if 
his words did not have effect. These provisions had their counter- 
parts in England, but there was the important difference that some 
of the felonies and misdemeanours defined by the French Penal 
Code lent themselves far more readily than any known in English 
law to the prosecution of accomplices. For instance, almost any 
journalist who criticized a public official for his public conduct 
might be charged with intending to provoke a breach of Article 222 
of the Penal Code, which made it a criminal offence to offer insults 
co persons holding any sort of official position. 

In addition to these provisions by which writers might become 
the accomplices of other persons, the law of 1819 created a number 
of substantive offences which might be committed by writers. 
These included outrage to public morality, religion and decency; 
alleging or imputing a fact which cast a slur upon the honour and 
reputation of the person or group of persons against whom the 
fact was alleged; injury to a person by expressions of hatred, 
contempt or abuse; and defamation of government officials, am- 
bassadors and diplomatic agents of various ranks. The law of 
25 March 1822 created further offences, including those of insulting 
the king, arousing hatred and contempt of the government, defaming 
the courts, tribunals and administrative bodies of the country, 
insulting members of the Chamber and ministers of religion in 
matters concerning their public conduct, and seeking to disturb 
the peace by arousing the hatred and contempt of citizens for a 
person or group of persons. In September 1835, the so-called 
September laws added to the list. It was now a criminal offence 
to introduce the name of the king either directly, indirectly or by 
allusion when discussing the actions of his government; to express 
the wish, hope or threat of the overthrow of the constitutional 
monarchy or of the restoration of the former dynasty; to make 
excuses for actions defined as felonies or misdemeanours by the 
Penal Code, or to provoke hatred between the different classes of 
society. In addition, newspapers could be prosecuted for failure 
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to comply with any of the regulations laid down by the numerous 
press laws with regard to the printing and publishing of news- 
papers. 

The prosecution had never had a wider field, and observers in 
England, where prosecutions for seditious libel were becoming 
more and more rare in the years following the Reform Bill of 1832, 
commented with growing surprise and disapproval on the vigour 
with which the French prosecution played the field open to it. 
The police gave a wide interpretation to the section of the Code 
a’ Instruction Criminelle which made them responsible for detecting 
crime, collecting evidence and bringing offenders before the 
courts: Opposition journalists had to put up with frequent visits 
from the police on no apparent provocation, and after every public 
disturbance their newspaper offices were searched for incriminating 
documents.? During the reign of Louis-Philippe a formidable 
number of press cases was instituted in Paris and the provinces, 
on every known charge from that of failure to publish the name 
of the editor—a contravention involving only a few francs fine—to 
that of inciting to rebellion and civil war, a crime involving trans- 
portation, or even the death penalty. ‘ Affront to the king’ and 
‘arousing hatred and contempt of the government’ were accusa- 
tions particularly popular with the prosecution, presumably on 
account of their vagueness—at least a third of the press cases insti- 
tuted in Paris and the provinces were on these charges.® 

When the lawsuits resulted in convictions, heavy fines were 
inflicted. By October 1833, the Tribune and the Révolution, regarded 
as particularly dangerous because their republicanism was combined 
with appeals to the workers, had paid fines amounting to nearly 
130,000 francs; the Quotidienne and the Gayette de France had paid 
more than 23,000 francs each; the National, the Charivari and the 
Caricature more than 5000 francs each. By 1835 the Tribune alone 
had been fleeced to the tune of 157,630 francs.5 The law of Sep- 
tember 1835, increased the maximum amounts which could be 
imposed for offences already known, and authorized heavy fines 
for the new offences it created. Affront to the king and provocation 
to change the form of government might be punished with a fine 
of 50,000 francs, and a small offence, such as failure to publish the 
signature of the editor, with a fine of 5000 francs. In January 
1841, a Government clerk calculated that the three law courts of 


1E.g. The Annual Register, 1834, 1835, 1837, 1841. 

2 E. Biré, La Presse Royaliste, p. 79 ; R.~-G. Nobécourt, Carre/, pp. 144-6, 185-6, 
220. 
8 Arch. nat. BB** 1388, dt1214, Relevé général des condamnations de presse, 1830 a 
1841. BB°276, Procés de presse, 1835 4 1848. F'*264, Etat comparatif des condamnations 
prononcées contre les journaux des départements, 1830 a 1861. 

* National, 26 October 1833. 

5 E. Hatin, Histoire politique et littératre de la presse en France (8 vols., Paris, 1859-61), 
Vili. 555. 
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Paris alone had collected 427,672 francs in fines from the news- 
papers.! This figure did not include the large sums paid by news- 
papers to individuals who won actions for defamation. In many 
cases fines for seditious libel and damages for defamation were 
extracted from a newspaper as the result of a single trial, since in 
every French criminal case any person injured by the offence might 
make himself partie civile to the action, and a criminal trial might 
thus at the same time be a civil action for damages. 

A fine was usually accompanied by a term of imprisonment for 
the editor of the newspaper—the editors of the Quwotidienne, the 
Gazette de France, the Tribune and the National had special quarters 
in the prison of Sainte-Pélagie, they were there so often.2 The 
prisoners could not claim to be martyrs: on the other hand, the 
imprisonment of the editor involved a newspaper in further 
expense. Moreover, the costs awarded by the courts were heavy, 
and one victim at least assumed, not without justification, that he 
was thereby paying for his own upkeep in prison. Veuillot, fined 
3000 francs in 1844 and condemned to a year’s imprisonment, 
reckoned that the costs, without lawyers fees, amounted to another 
2000 francs; in fact, he was paying as much for a cell in Sainte- 
Pélagie as for a room in a luxurious hotel.’ 

Every effort was made to secure as large a number of convictions 
as possible. In 1832 the ministére public began the practice of order- 
ing the imprisonment of journalists who had been committed for 
trial, thus ensuring that they were available for constant questioning. 
The keeper of the seals, M. Barthe, who had denounced this practice 
during the reign of Charles X, now defended it in the Chamber on 
the grounds of both law and justice.‘ Annual jury lists were 
drawn up by the prefects, and although the members of the juries 
were supposed to be drawn from these lists by lot, they were in 
actual fact often chosen by the prefects. The number of men 
eligible to serve as jurors had increased with the extension of the 
franchise in 1830, with the result that prefects had more scope for 
selecting men to their liking, and only in districts where opposition 
was general could they not avoid choosing Opposition juries.® 

The procedure in the law courts themselves seemed calculated 
more to secure a conviction than to ascertain the truth. Govern- 
ment supporters complained of the scope which the jury system 
gave to the defence, but equal if not greater scope was given to 

1 Arch. nat. BB'*® 1388, d?1214. 

2 G. Weill, Histoire du Parti Républicain, pp. 95-7. 

3 L. Veuillot, Correspondance, i. 243, 245-6. 

4 National, 24 January 1832 ; Moniteur, 14 February 1832. 

5 F, Hélie, Du Jury appliqué aux délits de la presse (Paris, 1834), pp. 21-2; J. Godechot, 
La Révolution de 1848 a Toulouse et dans la Haute-Garonne (Toulouse, 1948), p. 34. 


* Accounts of press trials were published at length in most of the newspapers of 


the time. The law of 1835 forbade accounts only of trials for defamation, not of all 
trials, as many histories state. 
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the prosecution, and full advantage was taken of it. The President 
of the Court, in his interrogation of the prisoner at the beginning 
of the trial, frequently interrupted the questioning with remarks 
calculated to arouse the contempt and hostility of the jury towards 
the prisoner. The procureur-général, not bound by strict rules of 
evidence, used any argument which he thought would give the jury 
l’intime conviction of the prisoner’s guilt. He enlarged upon every 
kind of political and social topic, haranguing the jury on the evils 
of communism in the trial of a left-wing paper and denouncing the 
wickedness of aristocratic pretensions in the trial of a legitimist 
paper. He instructed the jury as to the importance of making 
examples, and warned the members of the potential danger of the 
prisoner. He did not he:itate to discourse upon the bad character 
and previous convictions of the accused whether these had been 
put in issue by the defence or not.1 The prosecution frequently 
hampered the defence and confused the jury by trying one prisoner 
on a variety of charges or by bringing one charge against a motley 
selection of prisoners. From 1835 to the end of the reign only a 
bare majority of the jury was required for a verdict of guilty, and 
the jury voted by secret ballot—a proceeding regarded at the time 
as working against the accused.? The fact that the prosecution was 
carried out by the parquet and not by a private prosecutor resulted 
sometimes in a certain amount of vindictiveness in the attitude of 
the prosecution. The public prosecutor, Persil, was frequently 
responsible for bringing to trial journalists who had secured 
acquittal on previous occasions, and in the end he waged almost 
a personal war against them.® 

On one notorious occasion, the trial of Dupoty, editor of the 
Journal du Peuple, before the Chamber of Peers in 1841, the law was 
stretched to its limits to secure a conviction. Dupoty was accused 
of complicity in the attempted murder of the duc d’Aumile.* The 
evidence against him consisted of an article in which he had criticized 
the reception arranged for the duc d’Aumile’s regiment on its 
return from Algiers; his comments after the attempted murder, 
which were to the effect that the Government showed a lack of 
proportion in making so much fuss about a horse (the only casualty 
in the affair) when it had viewed with complacency the massacre of 


1 Interrogation of the prisoner, and the right of the prosecution to prove the 
guilt of the prisoner by any method which is logically probative, are still essential 
features of French criminal procedure. 

? The law requiring only a bare majority of the jury was criticized in the Assembly 
by Arago, the astronomer and mathematician, on the grounds that since the prob- 
ability of error was at most one to four and at least one to ten, one out of every ten 
convicts, and perhaps one out of every four, would be innocent. The secret ballot 
was asked for by the government on the grounds that juries had frequently been 
intimidated by prisoners and their friends. (Moniteur, 5, 14, 15, 18 August 1835.) 

3R.-G. Nobécourt, Carrel, pp. 150-2 ; G. Weill, Histoire du Parti Républicain, 
pp. 87-8. * Presse, 4, 5, 10, 24 December 1841. 
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the Rue Transnonain; the admission of the principal accused, 
Quenisset, that he sometimes read the Journal du Peuple along with 
the National and Cabet’s Populaire ; and a letter written by one of 
the accomplices after his arrest asking Dupoty, who was well 
known as a democratic journalist, for his assistance at the trial. 
The prosecution convinced the court of Dupoty’s seditious inten- 
tions by a recital of several newspaper articles which he had published 
over a period of years, some of them in a newspaper no longer in 
existence; articles admittedly somewhat violent in expression, but 
for which he had not been prosecuted at the time of publication. 
Dupoty convinced the court that he had had no knowledge of a plot 
against the duc d’Aumile and no acquaintance with any of the 
accused before the trial; nevertheless he was found guilty, his 
part in the crime being described as one of moral complicity. The 
editors of all the leading Opposition newspapers protested against 
this verdict, and although they were not on very firm ground when 
they said that Article 6o of the Penal Code required knowledge of 
a plot before complicity could be established, they had some justifi- 
cation for pointing out that according to the interpretation which 
the Peers had given to the law, ‘ every hostile word contemporary 
with a disturbance or a plot would be sufficient to constitute com- 
plicity in such acts’.1_ The judgement in this case stood out in 
sharp contrast to contemporary practice in England, where the 
summing up of the judge in the case of R. v. Collins in 1839 showed 
that only direct incitement to disorder and violence was to be 
regarded as a seditious libel.? 

In spite of all the efforts of the prosecution to secure convictions, 
juries frequently acquitted journalists, or brought in a verdict of 
guilty with extenuating circumstances, which obliged the judge to 
inflict a penalty less than the legal maximum.’ Some attempts were 
made to take press cases out of the hands of juries in spite of the 
provisions of the Charter. In 1832, when Paris was declared in a 
state of siege, the opportunity was taken of sending journalists before 
courts martial, even if the articles cited had been published prior to 
the declaration of a state of siege, but this innovation was soon 
condemned by the Court of Cassation. In 1835, the September 
laws said that provocation to attack the person of the king or to 


1 The protest was published in all Opposition newspapers on 27 December 1841. 

* Sir James Stephen, A History of the Criminal Law of England (3 vols., London, 
1883), ii. 374-5. 

* The right to bring in a verdict of guilty with extenuating circumstances was 
granted to juries in 1832. It differed from the English verdict of guilty with recom- 
mendation to mercy in that it did not leave the decision with regard to the penalty to 
the discretion of the judge. Juries frequently granted extenuating circumstances 
solely because they disapproved of the heavy penalties which a plain verdict of guilty 
entailed. (A. Esmein, A History of Continental Criminal Procedure (Boston, 1913), 
P- 531.) 

“E. Biré, La Presse Royaliste, pp. 75-7 ; R.-G. Nobécourt, Carrel, pp. 145-6. 
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overthrow the form of government, and affront to the king which 
was intended to provoke hatred or contempt of him, should be 
classed as attentats, and those accused of these offences tried by the 
Chamber of Peers; but the fears of Opposition deputies that a 
large number of press cases would now ‘ leave the juries and pass 
surreptitiously to the Chamber of Peers’ were not fulfilled, for the 
Government did not make extensive use of this provision, which, 
indeed, could only be applied to very serious cases.1_ In 1846, the 
British ambassador cited another attempt to avoid sending a press 
case before a jury—the Courrier frangais, whose editor had expected 
to be tried at the assizes on a charge of seditious libel, was charged 
instead with defamation of an official and sent before the Correc- 
tional Tribunal where there was no jury.2. This, however, was 
probably an isolated instance, since Opposition deputies complained 
of tactics quite the reverse—cases which should have gone, they 
said, to the Correctional Tribunals were taken to the assizes where 
a heavier penalty could be inflicted. On the whole the Govern- 
ment seems to have been prepared to risk acquittals by the juries. 
The penalty inflicted after one conviction made up for several 
acquittals, and newspapers found lawsuits costly whatever the 
verdict. Cases often dragged on for a very long time, owing to 
the complicated system of appeals,> and although acquittal at the 
end of a long struggle might give moral satisfaction to a journalist, 
it brought no financial compensation for the cost of conducting 
his defence in several law courts. 

Journalists brought before the courts made the most of the 
opportunity to air their views, but this was an advantage which 
can easily be over-rated. The prosecution of journalists was such 
a frequent occurrence that the popularity which any one journalist 
obtained was usually short-lived and did not result in any great 
increase in the circulation of his newspaper. Even the extra- 
ordinary amount of interest shown by the public in the trial of 

1 The most famous instance of its use was in the case of Dupoty. 

2 Marquis of Normanby, A Year of Revolution, from a Journal kept in Paris in 1848 
(2 vols., London, 1856), i. 16. 

3 Moniteur, 5, 14, 15, 18 August 1835. 

4 Arch. nat. F'*264 ; R.-G. Nobécourt, Carre/, p. 132. 

5 The Correctional Tribunals sat without jury, and their verdicts were therefore 
subject to appeal. Appeals could be taken to the Cour d’appel if such a court existed 
in the department ; if not, appeals could be taken to the court of the chief town of the 
department or, in some instances, to the court of the chief town of an adjacent de- 
partment. This confusion, which could no longer be excused as in 1808 because of 
the difficulty of communications, frequently caused quarrels between the courts and 
the remitting of cases from one court to another. The Cour d’appel could dismiss the 
defendant ; or, if it decided that the facts amounted to a contravention rather than to a 
misdemeanour, inflict the proper penalty ; or, if it decided that the facts amounted to 
a crime, send the case to the assizes. From the assizes, as from all other courts, appeals 
on points of law could be taken to the Court of Cassation, a court which had no equiva- 


lent in England. This court had either to uphold the verdict already given or to 
order a new trial. 
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Dupoty did not result in any financial benefit to the Journal du 
Peuple ; Godefroy Cavaignac thought he would seize the oppor- 
tunity and change the paper from a monthly to a daily, but the 
venture foundered for lack of funds.1 Guizot, in his Mémoires, 
criticized the early Governments of the July Monarchy for giving 
journalists so many opportunities to air their views in court, 
especially as there were so many acquittals, but during his own 
ministry he seems to have regarded lawsuits as worth while what- 
ever the verdict. In 1841 he caused a circular to be sent to all 
procureurs-généraux urging them to enforce the press laws vigorously 
and not allow the possibility of acquittal to deter them from bringing 
offenders to trial.? 

In addition to lawsuits and fear of lawsuits, the newspapers were 
harassed by a variety of threats and restrictions. For instance, law 
courts often forbade Opposition newspapers to publish reports of 
judicial proceedings, sometimes as part of the penalty for publishing 
inaccurate reports, and sometimes on no provocation other than 
dislike of the tone of the newspaper concerned. As a result of 
such an interdict the subscriptions to the newspaper were almost 
sure to dwindle, and provincial newspapers sometimes had to 
suspend publication.? Even the National, forbidden in 1833 to 
publish judicial reports for a year, dreaded the effect which this 
might have on its circulation, and Carrel fought in several law 
courts to obtain a repeal of the ruling. Another grievance, less 
important in itself, but one which involved some newspapers in 
considerable trouble and expense, was that a law of 1834 placed 
hawkers of newspapers and pamphlets under the supervision of 
the police, and the police adopted the rule of allowing only the 
name of the publication to be shouted in the streets. Some editors 
resorted to ridiculously elaborate devices in order to evade this 
law and have further information about the contents of their news- 
papers broadcast in the streets.5 

A more serious difficulty was created by the law of December 
1830, which obliged all journals dealing with political matters 
and appearing more than once a month to provide a gérant who 
would be responsible for the journal at law. Editors searched for 
men devoted to the cause or men without hope of other employ- 
ment who would take the post of gérant at a low salary, and if they 
failed to find any such person they had either to offer a very attrac- 
tive salary for the post or to publish the newspaper less often 


1G. Weill, Histoire du Parti Républicain, pp. 188-9. 
? Guizot, Mémoires pour servir a l’histoire de mon temps (8 vols., Paris, 1858-64), iii. 
214715 3 Arch. nat. BB 1397, d*'2618. 


8 Arch. nat. F'*264, BB!*1393, d'z120 ; F. Ponteil, L’ opposition politique a Strasbourg, 
456, 716-17. . 
PP'«R.G. Nobécourt, Carrel, pp. 170-82. 


5 H. de Villemessant, Mémoires, ii. 97 ; Cuvillier-Fleury, Journal, ii. 82. 
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than once a month. Their difficulties were increased by the law 
of 1835, which said that the gérant must sign each issue of the 
newspaper, thus making it impossible for him to continue in his 
post if he were imprisoned. The demand for gérants became so 
great that when a new catholic journal enticed the gérant away from 
the Univers, Veuillot despaired of getting another and thought that 
the Univers had at least met its end.? Gérants were obliged by the 
law of 1835 to insert in their newspapers all information and cor- 
rections sent to them by the government regarding facts published 
in their newspapers—an order which a surprising number refused 
to obey, with the result that they were fined anything up to 5000 
francs.? Many were fined between 100 and 1000 francs for pub- 
lishing drawings and caricatures without the permission of the 
Minister of the Interior, a further restriction imposed by the law 
of 1835. Moreover, newspaper editors and their supporters could 
no longer after 1835 raise public subscriptions to pay fines and 
compensate imprisoned journalists, a practice which had been 
organized on a nation-wide scale by the Association for the Liberty 
of the Press and which had hitherto enabled many newspapers, 
especially the Tribune, to survive blows which the public prosecutor 
thought would be fatal.‘ 

The results of this régime, over the whole course of the July 
Monarchy, varied from time to time and from place to place. 
Attempts to overburden the newspapers with financial obligations 
were sufficiently consistent to be described as a general policy on 
the part of the Government, but ministers naturally varied in the 
amount of vigour with which they pursued the policy. The ministry 
of Laffitte in the early months of the reign seems to have concen- 
trated such efforts as it made against the legitimist press and adopted 
a conciliatory attitude towards the extreme left wing, which though 
wavering in its loyalty to the monarchy had not yet turned repub- 
lican. The few press cases recorded in the provinces during these 
early months were nearly all against legitimist papers, and in Paris 
the Quxotidienne faced several heavy penalties whilst the ministry 
ignored Carrel’s wild denunciations of the Government’s foreign 
policy.6 Duvergier de Hauranne five years later was of the opinion 
that if even more vigour had been shown against the legitimist 
press in these early months, Carrel and the extreme left wing might 
have continued to give qualified support to the monarchy and not 


1 R.-G. Nobécourt, Carrel, p. 214 ; E. Biré, La Presse Royaliste, pp. 366-7. 

2 L. Veuillot, Correspondance, i. 163. 

8 Arch. nat. BB'* 1388, d'1214 ; BB® 276 ; F'*264. 

4 Arch. nat. CC 612, 613, 617 and 618 contain the registers and letters seized at the 
house of Marchais, general secretary of the Association for the Liberty of the Press, 
and the documents seized at the offices of the Tribune at the time of the Lyon rising. 

5 Arch. nat. F'°264 ; BB*1388, d'1214 ; E. Biré, La Presse Royaliste, p. 71 ; R.-G. 
Nobécourt, Carrel, pp. 126-8. 
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dared to turn ostentatiously to republicanism as they did at the 
beginning of 1832.1 

Casimir Périer, who succeeded Laffitte in March 1832, had to 
face not only a legitimist opposition which was still lively in spite 
of prosecutions, but also a left wing Opposition which had grown 
in numbers and hopes. He declared war on both groups, and 
although in the provinces the legitimist press was as yet more 
lively than the left wing press and consequently more often pro- 
secuted, in Paris the National and the Tribune soon joined the 
Quotidienne in the law courts.? Left wing papers gradually in- 
creased in number in the provinces and took their lead from those 
in Paris, which increased in violence? On 1 January 1832 Carrel 
declared in the National his adhesion to republicanism, and a large 
section of the provincial press followed him into the ranks of the 
active enemies of the monarchy. Périer, during the remaining 
few months of his life, led an unwavering campaign against both 
hostile sections of the press. He sometimes prosecuted legitimist 
and republican journalists on the same charge, implying that they 
were unprincipled enough to ally against the monarchy.’ His 
death in May 1832 aroused hopes that the campaign would cease, 
but the disturbance at the funeral of General Lamarque in June 
1832, gave the new minister de Broglie an incentive—or an excuse, 
as the Opposition press preferred to put it—to continue the policy 
of ‘ resistance’. De Broglie and his colleagues, like Périer, were 
aware of the connexion between the newspapers and the political 
societies, and of the need to attack the former if they wished 
eventually to destroy the latter.® 

From the advent of Périer to the middle of 1835 France wit- 
nessed an unparalleled number of law-suits against the press. Even 
during these years, however, the press laws were not always 
enforced as vigorously as they might have been. A surprising and 
unaccountable slackness was shown with regards to the Lyon 
revolt of 1834, when for several weeks before the outbreak of the 
revolt the Lyon newspapers incited to rebellion with impunity, and 
the Paris Tribune, which for days called on other cities to follow the 
example of Lyon, was not silenced until the revolt had actually 
spread to Paris.? Such slackness was more often displayed with 
regard to insults to the king. Whilst threats of insurrection and 
attacks upon the Government were usually dealt with vigorously, a 
large number of articles and caricatures offensive to the king were 


1 Moniteur, 23 August 1835. 

® Arch. nat. F264 ; BB'*1388, dt1214; G. Weill, Histoire du Parti Républicain, 
pp. 85-8. 

8 R.-G. Nobécourt, Carre/, p. 132. 

4 Arch. nat. F'®264 ; BB'*1388, d?1214. 

5 Gazette des Tribunaux, 26 December 1831 ; 8, 26 February 1832. 

® Guizot, Mémoires, iii. 204-5. ? Moniteur, 27 August 1835. 
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allowed to go unpunished. Duvergier de Hauranne deplored this 
attitude, which he said was part of the prevailing tendency to 
regard only material concerns as important ; others, including 
personal friends of the king, condoned it on the grounds that 
editors who published such insults would soon realize their futility." 
The Government was brought up sharply in July 1835, by the 
attempt of Fieschi on the king’s life. The crime had been preceded 
by a number of appalling insults to the king in the newspapers; ? 
and the September laws were designed as much to put an end to 
such insults as to deal with threatened insurrection. One of the 
sharpest criticisms of the September laws put forward by the 
parliamentary Opposition was that if the existing laws had been 
enforced vigorously in 1834 and 1835 no new legislation would 
have been necessary.’ 

Republican and legitimist newspapers insisted that the de Broglie 
ministry had long been meditating an attack on the press and had 
only been waiting for an excuse to launch it, but there is little 
evidence to support this view.‘ On the contrary, the ministry 
seems to have been pushed into the September laws by the indigna- 
tion of the deputies and the public at the crime of Fieschi. By the 
time the laws were passed, however, indignation had given place 
to suspicion of the Government, and the bills were opposed in the 
Chamber by a weighty Opposition. Even some of the closest 
friends of the ministry regarded them as useless or dangerous.® 
For these reasons there was some doubt whether the ministry 
would apply the laws. De Tocqueville, writing to his friend 
Senior in January 1836, said that the laws were not applied, and 
indeed there was no great increase in the number of prosecutions 
between 1835 and the end of the reign, but this can be accounted 
for by reasons other than leniency on the part of the Government.’ 
Action was taken vigorously enough against the few newspapers 
which tried to defy the new laws. Most of the newspapers, how- 
ever, decided that they would have to submit to the laws, at least 
in letter, if they were to survive at all. 

Many journalists, particularly amongst the republicans, were not 
altogether unwilling to moderate their tone. Carrel was alarmed 
at the violence to which his words were supposed to have contri- 
buted and had decided before the passing of the September laws to 
be more careful in his expressions; Daumier, the caricaturist, at 


1 Moniteur, 23 August 1835. Cuvillier-Fleury, Journal, ii. 15-16. 

® Quotidienne, 5, 21 July 1835 ; Charivari, 24, 27 July 1835 ; Corsaire, 24, 26 July 
1835. 3 Moniteur, 14, 27 August 1835. 

* Quotidienne, 4, 5 August 1835 ; National, 31 July 1835. 

5 Cuvillier-Fleury, Journal, ii. 146. 

® Moniteur, 26 August 1835. 

* Correspondence and conversations of Alexis de Tocqueville with Nassau William Senior, 
1834-1859 (2 vols., London, 1872), i. 16-17. 
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heart a gay and tolerant man, was glad to throw off the bitterness 
which years of hard fighting were beginning to engender in him. 
Moreover, the secret societies had been killed by a law of 1834, 
and the republican press could not alone hope to lead a revolution. 
It began to concentrate on more patient propaganda. The Nasional, 
after a period of uncertainty following on the death of Carrel, 
obtained as its editor Armand Marrast, who had learnt the value of 
moderation whilst in exile in England, and under him the National 
concentrated on exposing nepotism and electoral corruption with a 
perseverence and consistency which made it a serious danger to any 
Government. In 1843 a new paper was founded, the Réforme, to 
satisfy the demands of those republican readers, mainly young men, 
who complained that the National was too bourgeois; but even 
this newspaper contained little that was wildly aggressive. It spoke 
of the right to work and published articles by Louis Blanc, but 
there was little to indicate the important part which it was to play 
in the revolution of 1848. The satirical journals, the Corsaire and 
the Charivari, gave up their attacks on the king, and concentrated 
on the ministers, the conservative members of the Chamber, and 
the leaders of bourgeois society. Daumier, in the Charivari, won 
lasting popularity with his caricature des moeurs, depicting with a 
humour as convincing as his former bitterness the vanity, stupidity 
and hypocrisy of the typical bourgeois citizen. The legitimist press 
likewise bowed to the letter of the law. The Quotidienne gave up 
its references to ‘/a prétendue monarchie’ and its exposition of 
* Reasons why the salvation of France lies in a return to Legitimacy ’, 
but managed to make its legitimist principles equally obvious by 
sponsoring the cause of Charles V of Spain against that of the 
‘usurper ’ Christina and by criticizing the policy of every minister 
who took office in France.2 ‘We have ceased to criticize the 
principle of government’, it wrote, ‘ but we point out the evils 
arising from that government, and what need have we to trace them 
back to their origin? Thus what the laws against the press have 
achieved is a change in words not in facts. . . .”3 

In view of this new, outwardly submissive, attitude on the part 
of the press, it is not surprising that the number of prosecutions 
did not increase after 1835. The fact that the numbers did not 
greatly diminish is in itself a proof that the Government had not 
ceased to be vigilant. Guizot certainly prosecuted newspapers 
whenever it was possible to do so, witness the spate of prosecutions 
of republican and socialist journalists in 1847, when a few secret 
societies had been discovered.4 Even during Guizot’s ministry, 


1 R.-G. Nobécourt, Carre/, pp. 221-3 ; H. Marcel, Honoré Daumier (Paris, 1907), 
pp. 37-8. ® Quotidienne, 3, 6 February 1835 ; 11, 13, 23 September 1835. 

3 Ibid. 15 December 1836. 
* A. Crémieux, La Révolution de Février (Paris, 1912), p. 81. 
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however, the Government policy was not always applied vigorously. 
Sometimes practical difficulties were encountered. For instance, in 
1841 the Minister of Justice complained that the Post Office allowed 
too many copies of banned newspapers to slip through its fingers, 
and the Directeur des Postes replied that unless the notice from the 
procureur du roi requiring the seizure of a newspaper arrived before 
2 p.m. the newspapers were sorted and ready to depart for the 
country, and it was difficult, if not impossible, for employees to 
search through all the mailbags and extract the required copies from 
amongst thousands of other newspapers.1_ Moreover, even Guizot 
could not always rely on his subordinates to act according to his 
wishes. When the procureurs-généraux were circularized on the need 
to apply the press laws vigorously, only a few replied with a suitable 
sense of urgency. Many gave non-commital answers, and many 
more did not reply at all. The procureur-général at Toulouse com- 
plained that he could do nothing without an adequate police force, 
and his colleague at Bordeaux pointed out that he could not proceed 
against one of the legitimist newspapers in his province because its 
articles, although reprehensible, were all copied from newspapers 
which had escaped prosecution in other parts of the country.? In 
any case, the procureur-général at Bordeaux had ideas of his own as 
to the attitude which should be adopted towards the press, and 
he clearly intended to put them into practice. He confessed that 
he turned a blind eye to commercial newspapers which occasionally 
published political items without depositing caution money, 
because these papers, on account of their low subscription, reached 
the small tradespeople and prevented them from turning to other, 
less desirable newspapers. He further informed the Garde des 
Sceaux that he had no intention of proceeding against a socialist 
newspaper in his province because he had no confidence in the 
presiding judge at the assizes and because he thought that it was 
good for the bourgeoisie to read such publications and realize that 
those men who were hostile to the monarchy were also hostile to 
property owners.’ 

Whilst ministers and officials varied in the degree of vigour 
with which they pursued the Government policy, newspapers varied 
in their ability to withstand attack. The National underwent one 
law-suit after another and its subscribers did not lose patience and 
desert it as the public prosecutor hoped. The Réforme, in spite of 
having only a few subscribers, managed with the help of generous 
patrons to survive long enough to play an important part in the 
revolution of February 1848.5 The Univers under Veuillot became 

1 Arch, nat. BB'*1393, d?2117. 


2 Arch, nat. BB'*1397, d'2618 ; BB**1393, d®2120. 


3 Arch. nat. BB'*1393, d?2120. *R.-G. Nobécourt, Carre/, p. 152. 
5 G. Weill, Histoire du Parti Républicain, pp. 190, 204-5, 271. 
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more and more popular, with the result that the money to pay a 
heavy fine, which could no longer after 1835 be raised by public 
subscription, was obtained from donations given unsolicited by 
generous friends.1. On the other hand, the Government con- 
gratulated itself on several notable triumphs. In May 1835, the 
Tribune, the most outspoken of all the republican newspapers, 
succumbed to financial difficulties after its one hundred and eleventh 
lawsuit. It bequeathed its subscribers to Raspail’s Réformateur, but 
this paper only survived the laws of September by one month. 
After three heavy penalties in three days, and with its gérant and 
most of its editors in prison, it ceased publication in October 1835.? 
The Caricature, which during the past four years had published some 
of the most famous works of Daumier, ceased publication on 
27 August 1835, realizing that it was doomed when the September 
laws came into operation. The Quotidienne, which had survived 
all the machinations of Villéle and had recovered from the un- 
popularity accruing to all royalist papers after the fall of Charles X, 
was obliged through financial weakness to unite with two other 
legitimist papers in 1847.‘ 

The Government’s greatest triumph, however, was achieved in 
the provinces. Provincial newspapers had a difficult life quite 
apart from Government interference, because in most areas there 
was hardly sufficient interest in local affairs to enable a local news- 
paper to survive in face of competition from the Paris newspapers. 
Lyon, Toulouse, Strasbourg and one or two other places which 
had local problems of peculiar interest, were obvious exceptions. 
Most areas were more like Périgord, which had a little newspaper 
appearing only twice a week and consisting almost entirely of clip- 
pings from Paris papers; * or like Gisors, which had no paper at 
all until 1847, when the local printer and publisher produced a 
sheet which only sold 300 copies and which had constant difficulty 
in making its readers pay their subscriptions.® 

Ardent politicians of all shades of opinion tried throughout the 
July Monarchy to create a provincial press; to make up for the 


1L. Veuillot, Correspondance, i. 243, 253. 
2 G. Weill, Histoire du Parti Républicain, pp. 150-2. 
3H. Marcel, Daumier, p. 37. *E. Hatin, Histoire, viii. 593. 

5 Veuillot, who edited this paper from 1832 to 1836, wrote in 1835 toa friend who 
had undertaken his duties temporarily: ‘If you would care to write a few lines I 
should be greatly obliged ; if you would prefer simply to take an extract from any 
paper you choose, I shall take comfort at having to forgo the pleasure of reading 
what you have written in the thought that the newspaper will have caused you less 
inconvenience. . . . I do not think you need wait for the mail: it comes very late 
and normally contains little of interest. . . . I am going to tell you a journalistic 
fraud: one takes about twenty lines from the evening news and gives the date of 
the following day to them, and the dear reader wants nothing better.’ L. Veuillot, 
Correspondance, iv. 1-3. 

*E. Anxionnat, L’Imprimerie, la librairie et la presse a Gisors, 1779-1908 (Gisors, 
1908), pp. 58-9. 
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lack of initiative on the part of the provinces by presenting them 
with local newspapers ready made for their benefit. The work 
done in this sphere by the republican societies in the early years of 
the reign was copied by the electoral committee set up by the con- 
stitutional Opposition parties in 18371 and paralleled throughout 
the reign by the legitimists and Catholics.2, Amongst individual 
politicians and thinkers who were aware of the ‘ urgent need to 
decentralize Paris morally, intellectually and politically ’, Lamartine 
was instrumental in founding a newspaper at Macon and George 
Sand in founding the Ec/aireur de I’ Indre to spread her socialist ideas 
in her home country.? However, these sponsored newspapers 
were naturally in a precarious position. They seldom had many 
subscribers. They often failed to find editors locally, and were 
dependent on self-sacrificing men coming from Paris to work for 
next to no salary—the republicans sent many of their best journalists 
to edit newspapers in the provinces, Montalembert and the Central 
Catholic Committee which he had organized around the Univers 
supplied a number of provincial Catholic newspapers with editors, 
and George Sand edited the Ec/aireur de I’Indre herself from Paris 
until a local man could be found.‘ Even greater difficulties were 
encountered when trying to find printers. A law of 1814, which 
Benjamin Constant tried but failed to get repealed in 1830, required 
all printers to obtain a licence from the king and threatened them 
with loss of their licences if they incurred the displeasure of the 
authorities. In the provinces printers were few, and a decree of 
1810 which still remained in force, forbade any increase in the 
number.5 They could easily be watched by the local authorities, 
and they were therefore chary of printing Opposition newspapers. 
George Sand’s friends at Chatre failed entirely to find a local 
printer who would undertake the Eclaireur de I’Indre, and they 
eventually had to get it printed in Paris, where greater competition 
obliged the printers to take more risks.6 A printer at Caen refused 
to print a republican newspaper unless he could withdraw at his 
discretion articles which seemed too extreme; another put an end 
to a newspaper which had been in existence for some time by 
suddenly refusing to print it.’ 

Under these circumstances the prosecution of a provincial news- 
paper before the law courts could often be the last straw. Few 
1S. Kent, Electoral procedure under Louis-Philippe (New Haven, 1937), pp. 143-50, 
177- 

" E. Biré, La Presse Royaliste, pp. 91-2; P. Audebrand, Somvenirs, pp. 61-2 ; R. P. 
Lecanuet, Montalembert, i. 256 ; ii. 239-41. 
3G. Sand, Correspondance, ii. 279, 290-1. 

* G. Weill, Histoire du Parti Républicain, pp. 108, 115-16 ; R. P. Lecanuet, Montalem- 
bert, ii. 241 ; G. Sand, Correspondance, ii. 297, 306. 

5 J. Delalain, Historique de la propriété des brevets d’imprimeur (2nd ed., Paris, 1869), 
PP. 19, 21, 33-4. * G. Sand, Correspondance, ii. 279. 
7G. Weill, Histoire du Parti Républicain, p. 252. 
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provincial newspapers could survive more than two or three con- 
victions. More than thirty were killed by the laws of September,! 
and the rest, including such papers as the Courrier du Bas-Rhin, 
which had upheld radical opinion in Strasbourg long before the 
July Monarchy, were obliged to moderate their tone.? The 
Government could still be defeated in certain peculiar circumstances: 
in Toulouse, for instance, the legitimist Gazette du Languedoc sut- 
vived numerous prosecutions because the juries which tried it were 
nearly always composed of legitimists and even the republican 
Emancipation survived to the end of the reign because the wealthy 
legitimists in the area helped it out of its financial difficulties.? A 
little socialist paper at Ribérac near Bordeaux was able to thwart 
the procureur-général for some time because of the assistance given 
to the editor by his two brothers, one of whom was a lawyer and 
the other a printer.‘ Doubtless similar successes were scored by 
other provincial newspapers, but on the whole the Government 
had the upper hand. The provincial press did not really begin to 
come to life until the Provisional Government of the Second 
Republic abolished the law requiring caution money and the laws 
of September. 

The fact, however, that the Government policy was not consist- 
ently applied and that it achieved only partial success was not 
regarded by the newspapers themselves as an important factor. 
What mattered to them was that laws against the press existed and 
that the Government was suspected of wishing to destroy all news- 
papers whose political opinions it disliked. This suspicion aroused 
in all the political newspapers except the Débats, which supported 
the Government throughout the reign, a hostility born more of 
anger than of fear. It certainly aroused a hostility which often 
seemed to bear little relation to circumstances. The American 
Minister to Paris in 1847 was surprised to find the press ‘ pouring 
forth daily fire on all public measures’, although prosperity and 
contentment were obvious everywhere around him, and the king 
and his ministers ruled according to the law.6 Thus the news- 
papers gave expression to the contempt, suspicion and hostility 
which large numbers of people felt towards Louis-Philippe and his 
régime. In prophesying ruin where every development pointed to 
increasing prosperity, and denouncing tyranny where no obvious 
tyranny existed, the newspapers were more closely in touch with 
public opinion than the deputies in the Chamber, who could not 
believe that revolution was imminent. 

IRENE COLLINS. 

1G. Weill, Le Journal, p. 175. 

2 F, Ponteil, L’Opposition politique a Strasbourg, p. 456. 


3 J. Godechot, La Révolution de 1848 a Toulouse, pp. 34, 36, 39-40. 
* Arch. nat. BB**1393, d'2120. 


5 B. Rush, Recollections of the English and French Courts (London, 1872), pp. 423-5. 















Notes and Documents 


The Date of the Geld Rolls 


In an earlier volume of this Review Professor V. H. Galbraith 
concluded that the Geld Rolls bound up with Exon Domesday, the 
compilation of which Eyton had assigned to the year 1084, were in 
fact ‘ contemporary [with], or, more precisely, slightly later than the 
inquest ’ of 1086, the findings of which are recorded in Domesday 
Book.! Professor Hoyt has subsequently commented that Pro- 
fessor Galbraith’s conclusions ‘ would be even more plausible if 
the discrepancies both in hidage and in the tenants found in the two 
records could be explained away satisfactorily ’.2 These discrep- 
ancies are very real; it is possible, however, to cite yet further 
evidence in support of the conclusions drawn by Professor Gal- 
braith. It will be recalled that the latter’s clinching argument was 
the case of Manasses the Cook. Another case, though slightly less 
straightforward, is precisely similar, and may not stand alone in its 
corroboration of Professor Galbraith’s thesis. It is the case of 
Serlo de Burci. 

Serlo de Burci appears in Domesday Book as a tenant-in-chief in 
Dorset and Somerset; * his son-in-law William de Faleise, on whom 
our attention must also be fixed, appears in Domesday Book as a 
tenant-in-chief in Wiltshire, Dorset, Somerset and Devon.® As 
often with Domesday landowners, for further information about 
these two men we have to rely to some extent on what is known 
about their descendants. The facts concerning the descendants of 
Serlo and William are now well-known; they have been set forth 
by Sir Henry Maxwell-Lyte® and more recently by Mr. T. D. 
Tremlett and Mr. H. N. Blakiston.? Serlo left issue two daughters: 


1 Ante, \xv (1950), 14. I have retained the term Geld Rolls, though as Professor 
Galbraith has pointed out, it is not strictly appropriate. 

2R. S. Hoyt, The Royal Demesne in English Constitutional History (New York, 1950), 
Pp. 25, N. 43. 3 Loc. cit. p. 14. 

* Domesday Book, i. 82d, 97d (iv. 53, 452). The four columns of each volume 
of DB, vol. i will be referred to as a, b,c ord; the references to DB, vol. iv are to the 
folios (not pages) of Exon Domesday. 

5 DB, i. 72a, 82a, 96c, 111 (iv. 366). 

® Proc. Somerset Arch. Soc. \xv (1919), 1 ff. 

? Somerset Record Soc. \xi (1946) (Stogursey Charters) xxiv and charter no. 1. The 
details which follow are largely based on these references and on that cited in the 
last note. An account of William’s de Curci descendants will also be found in Farrer, 
Honors and Knights’ Fees, i. 103 ff., and of Geva’s Martin descendants (based on Maxwell- 
Lyte’s article) in Complete Peerage, s.v. Martin. The earlier statements on this subject 
by R. W. Eyton (Domesday Studies : Somerset, i. 65-6), O. J. Reichel (V.C.H., Devon, 


i. 65-6) and J. H. Round (V.C.H., Somerset, i. 414) are either erroneous or necessarily 
incomplete. 
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of these, however, one (taking with her her father’s manor of 
Kilmington *) entered religion at Shaftesbury. The other, Geva, 
married as her first husband one Martin, and as her second husband 
William de Faleise. The estates recorded in Domesday Book as 
held by William de Faleise in Devon are subsequently found in the 
hands, not of the descendants of Geva and her second husband 
William, but in the hands of the descendants of Geva by her first 
husband Martin, as part of the Honor alternatively known as that 
of Blagdon or Dartington; Blagdon, in Somerset, was held by 
Serlo in 1086, but Dartington, in Devon, was then held by William 
de Faleise.2 In view of the descent of these Devon estates to the 
descendants of Geva by her first husband, it follows that William de 
Faleise, her second husband and their holder in 1086, must have 
held them in right of his wife Geva.? Since Domesday Book shows 
Serlo de Burci holding his own lands in Somerset, whereas estates 
in Devon which must equally once have been his are shown by 
Domesday in the hands of the second husband of Serlo’s heiress, 
Maxwell-Lyte drew the inevitable conclusion that Serlo himself died 
during the course of the inquest of 1086.4 

If Professor Galbraith’s conclusions as to the date of the Geld 
Rolls are valid, we would now expect to find that Serlo’s name is 
absent from the Geld Rolls for Devon just as it is from Domesday 
Book for Devon. And in fact that is what we do find. In the Geld 
Rolls for Somerset we find the name of Serlo de Burci in those 
hundreds where we should expect to find it; ® but in the Geld Rolls 
for Devon we find only the name of William de Faleise in those 
hundreds containing the estates which his father-in-law Serlo de 
Burci must, in 1084, have held. Just as Manasses the Cook is alive 
in Dorset Domesday but missing from Somerset Domesday, and 
alive in the Dorset Geld Rolls but missing from the Somerset Geld 
Rolls,’ so is Serlo de Burci alive in the Somerset Domesday and the 
Somerset Geld Rolls, but absent from both the Devonshire Domes- 

1 DB, i. 98a (iv. 453). 

? Blagdon was Serlo’s most valuable manor in 1086; at Dean Prior and Rattery 
in the immediate vicinity of Dartington were then already seated some of those knights 


in whose establishment Round would detect (e.g. ante, xxii (1907), 508-10) signs of 
the presence of the ‘ caput honoris ’. 

% These Devonshire estates held by William in 1086 and later by the descendants 
of Geva’s first marriage are not to be confused with Woodspring in Somerset, held 
by William in 1086 by another title: this manor was the marriage portion received 
by William with Geva herself and is therefore later found in the hands of the de- 
scendants of Geva by her marriage to William himself (DB, i. 96d (iv. 369b) ; Stogursey 
Charters, p. xx; Maxwell-Lyte, /oc. cit. p. 6). In accordance with a common practice, 
Woodspring served as a maritagium in a later generation. 

‘Loc. cit. p. 3: ‘Serlo de Burci, who was evidently living when the commis- 
sioners of William the Conqueror held their enquiry in Somerset, seems to have died 
before they had completed their work in Devonshire.’ 

5 DB, iv. 77b, 78, 81, 82 (Winestoc, Cumentone, Cui and Bruiuetone hundreds). 


® DB, iv. 66, 69b (Brantone and Scireuelle, Carsewilla, and Dippeforde hundreds). 
7 Galbraith, Joc. cit. p. 14. 
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day and the Devonshire Geld Rolls. If the date of the Geld Rolls 
was 1084, Serlo would figure in them in both Devon and Somerset. 

The facts concerning Manasses the Cook signalized by Professor 
Galbraith showed that in 1086 Dorset was surveyed before Somer- 
set; the details concerning Serlo de Burci discussed in this note 
further show that Somerset was surveyed before Devon. From 
this it would seem quite probable, on geographical grounds, that 
the five south-western counties (which by general consent are held 
to have constituted a separate Domesday circuit) were in 1086 
surveyed in the order in which they appear in volume one of 
Domesday Book, i.e. Wiltshire—Dorset—Somerset—Devon— 
Cornwall. Moreover, it is possible that there is a further and better 
reason, other than a merely geographical one, for believing that 
Wiltshire was surveyed before Dorset; for it is possible that to the 
cases of Manasses the Cook and Serlo de Burci can be added a third 
case of the disappearance of a tenant-in-chief during the interval 
between the surveys of two counties. This case is that of Odin the 
Chamberlain. 

Domesday Book records Odinus Camerarius as the tenant-in- 
chief of an estate at Swindon in Wiltshire; ! the Geld Rolls for that 
county mention the same man under the appropriate hundred of 
Blachegrave, though in the first of the three Wiltshire Rolls his name 
is spelt ‘Oinus ’.2) Domesday records as the tenant-in-chief of an 
estate in Dorset at (Broad) Windsor one Hunger ‘ filius Odini ’,® 
and in the Geld Rolls for the same county Hunger ‘ filius Audoeni ’ 
occurs in the hundred concerned, that of Witchirce.* Clearly, if 
Odin and Hunger were father and son, and if Odin died during the 
course of the survey, there would here be a discrepancy in tenure 
which could be set besides those involving Manasses and Serlo. 
Unfortunately, while it is probable that the two men were father 
and son, it cannot be satisfactorily proved that this was in fact the 
case. The Domesday evidence on the point must now be studied. 

At West Chelborough in Dorset three hides held by a tenant of 
William de Moyon were in 1086 claimed by a man described (with a 
vagueness which might well be due to a recent replacement of a 
father by his son) as ‘ filius Odonis Camerarii’.5 This claim appears 
to have been unsuccessful,* but the Domesday entry which records 
it led Eyton to assume that the Wiltshire Odin and the Dorset Odo 
were one and the same man, and that Odin and Hunger were father 
and son.’ It is a point in favour of Eyton’s identification that West 
Chelborough is less than seven miles from Broad Windsor, held in 

1 DB, i. 74d. 2 DB, iv. 3, 9b, 16. 3 DB, i. 85a. 

* DB, iv. 17. One hide lay in Beieminstre hundred (iv. 19b). 

5 DB, i. 81c. In Exon Domesday ‘ Hodonis’ occurs for ‘ Odonis ’ (iv. 49). 

® See the account of this manor in Hutchins, History of Dorset, ii (3rd edn., 1863), 


637, and the references in Maxwell-Lyte, Honour of Dunster (Somerset Record Soc., vol. 
xxxiii, 1917-18). 7 Dorset Domesday, p. 140, 0. 9. 
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1086 by Hunger son of Odin. Moreover, the vagaries of Domesday 
orthography in the case of two personal names whose exact deriva- 
tion is often doubtful? may account for the discrepancy between 
‘ Odin ’ and ‘ Odo *, which need not be fatal to Eyton’s assumption. 
On the other hand, Odin’s manor of Swindon does not seem later 
to have descended with Hunger’s manor of Broad Windsor, and the 
best possible indirect proof of the probable relationship between the 
two men is thus denied us.2, Hampshire, however, provides one 
further piece of evidence: ‘Odinus de Windesores’ occurs in 
Crondall hundred as a tenant of the see of Winchester at Farn- 
borough, part of the extensive manor of Crondall. Here again 
there is no sign that Farnborough was later held with Broad Wind- 
sor. However, Round, writing in 1900, held the Hampshire Odin 
and the Dorset Hunger to be father and son ; 5 yet when in 1911 he 
suggested that Hunger of Broad Windsor was possibly the ancestor, 
as he was certainly the predecessor, of the later family of Windsor 
of Broad Windsor, he omitted all mention of the original Odin ‘ de 
Windesores ’, valuable though the latter would have been for the 
purposes of his argument. For the present argument the same 
Odin ‘ de Windesores ’ is also important. With which of the two 
Domesday Windsors is he to be connected? He can scarcely be 
connected with Windsor in Berkshire, where Walter fitz Other 
(founder of a much more important Windsor family) was already 
established in 1086.7 The alternative seems to be that the Hamp- 
shire Odin ‘de Windesores’ was so described because he held 
(Broad) Windsor in Dorset. We have therefore Odin the Cham- 
berlain in Wiltshire, Odin ‘ de Windesores ’ in Hampshire, Hunger of 
Broad Windsor, son of Odin, in Dorset, and the unnamed son of 
Odo the Chamberlain in the same county a few miles from Broad 
Windsor itself. There is at least a probability that we have here 
only two individuals, Odin the Chamberlain, sometime lord of 
Broad Windsor, and his son Hunger fitz Odin, lord of the same 
place in the Dorset Domesday. Odin appears in Wiltshire, both in 
Domesday and in the Geld Rolls ; but Hunger appears in Dorset, 
in both Domesday and the Geld Rolls; it may well be that this 
example of a change of tenure during the Domesday inquest can be 
set beside those involving Manasses the Cook and Serlo de Burci to 
afford yet further evidence that the date of the Geld Rolls bound up 
with Exon Domesday is 1086. It is probable that, if their date were 


1See E. Bjorkman, Nordisches Personennamen in England (Halle, 1910), pp. 100-3, 
and T. Forssner, Continental-Germanic personal names in England (Uppsala, 1916), pp. 
198-9. 

2 On Swindon see the chapter by H. B. Wells in L. V. Grinsell and others, Studies 
in the History of Swindon (Swindon, 1950), pp. 27 ff. 

3 DB, i. 41. V.C.H., Hants. iv. 15. 5 Ibid. i. 431. 

© Ante, xxvi (1911), 724-7. 7 Cf. Round i in V.C.H., Berks. i. 290. 

® Odin is, however, connected, but surely without real grounds, with Windsor 
in Berkshire by G. Tengvik, O/d English Bynames (Uppsala, 1938), p. $4. 
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1084, they would show not Hunger son of Odin, but Odin ‘ de 
Windesores ’, as the lord of Broad Windsor in Dorset. 

There is one further point concerning Odin and Hunger which 
must be taken into account. Not only Odin ‘ de Windesores ’ but 
also a certain Hunger appears, though in other hundreds, as a sub- 
tenant in the Hampshire Domesday. The places held by this 
Hunger were not later held with Broad Windsor,? and accordingly 
it is uncertain whether this Hampshire Hunger is identical with the 
Dorset one. If Odin ‘ de Windesores ’ was the father of Hunger of 
Broad Windsor, and if the latter was identical with the Hampshire 
sub-tenant Hunger, two possibilities confront us. It may be that 
Hunger and his father were both sub-tenants in the single county of 
Hampshire at one and the same time ; it may alternatively be the 
case that the presence of both names in Domesday for a single 
county was due to the fact that the death or disappearance of the 
father occurred during the survey of that county itself. That this 
is by no means impossible in Domesday is suggested by some 
Devonshire evidence which may briefly be referred to. In Devon- 
shire in 1086 was a tenant Ingelbald, who held a single virgate of 
Dru fitz Mauger, who himself held of the bishop of Coutances ; in 
two other hundreds of the same county and likewise on the honor of 
the bishop of Coutances, was another tenant, the ‘ uxor Ingelbaldi ’ ; 
but this lady held her three manors, not of Dru fitz Mauger but of 
the bishop of Coutances himself. That is, she occurs on the same 
level in the feudal hierarchy as the immediate overlord of her own 
husband. This is an unusual state of affairs, which might well 
conceal the death of Ingelbald himself during the survey of Devon. 
Possibly the occurrence in the Hampshire Domesday of both Odin 
“de Windesores’ and of Hunger, who may have been his son, 
conceals a similar change of tenure during the survey of a single 
county. 

One final tentative deduction may be made from the occurrence 
in Hampshire of Odin ‘de Windesores’. It has been suggested 
that the Windsor from which he derived this descriptive name was 


1 DB, i. 43d, 49d; in i. 48c the name ‘ Hunger’ is underlined for deletion (cf. 
Round, ante, xxvi (1911), 725). Ellis lists only two of the examples cited. 

2 V.C.H., Hants. iv. 453, iii. 357. 

3 DB, i. to2zc, 103b (iv. 125, 121, 121b, 122). For the descent of these four 
properties, see Trans. Devonshire Association, xxix (1897), 506, n. 83, and xlvi (1914), 192. 

4 A less likely example comes from Sussex. In the rape of Lewes, both William 
‘de Watevile’ and the ‘ uxor Willelmi de Watevile’ occur as tenants of William de 
Warenne (DB, i. 27a-b). In the V.C.H. text of Domesday (V.C.H., Sussex, i. 441, 
n. 2) Salzman describes this as ‘a remarkable instance of a married woman with an 
estate held independently of her husband’; he has later held, however (Sussex Arch. 
Coll., xv (1924), 21), that the entries suggest that ‘ William [“‘ de Watevile’’] may 
have died during the actual process of the survey’. This seems unproven, for both 
William and his ‘ uxor’ occur in one and the same hundred within a very short 
distance one of the other; the two further occur, and this is in contrast to the Devon 
example referred to above, on the same feudal level. 
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Broad Windsor in Dorset, and that this Hampshire Odin was 
therefore father of the Dorset Hunger, son of Odin, lord of Broad 
Windsor. Hitherto we have only been concerned with the order 
in which counties within one individual circuit were surveyed ; but 
we may have here some information which cuts across circuits. 
Odin ‘ de Windesores ’ is alive in Hampshire—though perhaps, as 
has been suggested, only in part of Hampshire; but he appears to 
be dead in Dorset, for it is unlikely that he would have been described 
as ‘de Windesores’ had he not, at the moment of the survey of 
Hampshire, still been lord of Broad Windsor. If the relationship 
between Odin and Hunger has been correctly deduced, it would 
follow from this that Hampshire was surveyed before Dorset ; 
further, though we have no explicit information that each set of 
Domesday commissioners set out at exactly the same time, there 
would further follow at least a possibility that Hampshire, though 
finally bound up as the last but one of the five counties which by 
general consent constituted the south-eastern Domesday circuit, was 
in 1086 surveyed early, perhaps first, among those same five shires. 
Nor need there be any matter for surprise in such a discrepancy 
between the initial order of survey by Domesday commissioners and 
the final order of binding in Domesday Book. A few counties have 
been taken out of their circuit order, as it were, and placed instead 
in a rough geographical order ;1 the order of counties in volume 
two of Domesday Book (Essex—Norfolk—Suffolk) is not, from 
the geographical point of view, likely to have been the order in 
which the survey of 1086 was itself effected; some fiefs are entered 
in Exon Domesday in an order of counties different from that which 
we now know must originally have been the order of counties in 
the itinerary of the commissioners of 1086.2. The order of survey 
cannot be presumed from the order of volume one of Domesday 
Book ;* part at least, however, of the order of survey can be re- 
covered by means of the indications which are given by such dis- 
crepancies in tenure as those involving Manasses the Cook and Serlo 
de Burci. Other instances of the death of a Domesday landowner 
during the progress of the survey of 1086 may lie hidden among the 
names of that often obscure class of persons, the Domesday sub- 


1 Two counties according to Eyton (Trans. Shropshire Arch. Soc. i. (1878), 107) ; 
more than two according to C. Stephenson (Speculum, xxii (1947), 3-4). 

2 Thus William de Moyon’s lands in Devon are entered before his Somerset lands ; 
the estates of the Count of Mortain in Somerset are entered after his estates in Corn- 
wall. (Both examples ate deliberately taken from fiefs where the change from one 
county to another occurs on a single folio, and there is thus no possibility that an 
original order has been reversed in the binding of Exon Domesday.) 

3 Thus Herefordshire now follows Worcestershire in volume one of DB, yet there 
is a reference under Worcestershire to the royal ‘ breve’ for Herefordshire (DB, i. 178a) ; 
unfortunately, however, we cannot be sure that this reference comes down from an 
early stage in the process which gave us Domesday Book. Galbraith has shown, 
however, that a Cambridgeshire reference of the same kind does go back to the 
earliest stage of the inquiry (ante, lvii (1942), 174). 
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tenants; though outside the south-western counties the question 
of the relation between Domesday and the Geld Rolls, which has 
been the occasion of this note, would not of course arise. Within 
those south-western counties themselves, however, an attempt has 
here been made to show that besides the case of Manasses the Cook, 
one other certain and one probable instance of the death of a 
Domesday landowner during the actual course of the Domesday 
inquest may be recovered from Domesday Book itself, and that the 
evidence of Domesday on these two occurrences is in full accordance 
with the view that the Geld Rolls bound up with Exon Domesday 
must be dated to the year 1086. The probable instance referred to 
is that of Odin the Chamberlain; the certain instance is that of 
Serlo de Burci. 


J. F. A. Mason. 


Osbert, dean of Lewes 


In a recent number of the English Historical Review Mr. Jolliffe has 
called attention to a private charter from Lewes Priory which, at 
first sight, appears to add to our knowledge of those half-adminis- 
trative, half-judicial measures so characteristic of the reign of 


Henry II. ‘ Already in 1161’, he writes,? ‘a visitation, forgotten 
except for a chance mention in a private charter, enquired into 
the conduct of the king’s sheriffs and reeves. It has left its 
mark on the Pipe Roll in a number of heavy amercements.’ 
Familiar as we have lately become with the unexplored riches of our 
charter sources, the discovery of a ‘ new visitation’-is no small 
matter, and it is here proposed to examine this interesting document 
with some minuteness. Although it has been already published by 
Professor Douglas,* it is reprinted below for convenience together 


1 Whatever estimate is formed of the total number of tenants-in-chief and sub- 
tenants among the newcomers alone, the figure of average annual deaths among them 
could hardly be below the hundred mark. One sub-tenant who may have died 
during the course of the survey is the Buckinghamshire Tedald, who held two manors 
of Bishop Odo of Bayeux (DB, i. 144c): for William fitz Tedald occurs in Kent (DB, 
i. 1d) as a donee of the same bishop. It is possible, however, that ‘ ten’’ in the first 
of the two Bucks occurrences of Tedald’s name should rather be ‘ tenuit’; in the 
second instance the verb is definitely ‘ tenuit’. In both manors the demesne hidage 
is specified, whereas this detail is not normally given in Buckinghamshire except in 
respect of manors held in demesne by tenants-in-chief. Furthermore, Tedald’s second 
manor is stated to be ‘ad firmam regis’, and altogether it is difficult to press this 
possible discrepancy in tenure far. Tedald’s death may have occurred not during 
but before the inquest of 1086. For what it is worth, however, it may be noted that 
the presence of Tedald in Bucks and of William fitz Tedald in Kent would be in 
accordance with the suggestion advanced earlier in this note that Hampshire was 
surveyed early among counties in the south-eastern circuit, a suggestion which 
implies that Kent was surveyed late among those same counties. 

2 Ante, \xviii (1953), 14-15. Below no. 5. 

8 The Social Structure of Medieval East Anglia, Appendix no. 22, p. 234. 
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with eleven other charters which have a bearing upon it. English 
historians, with some justification, are traditionally impatient of 
diplomatic criticism. Nevertheless, it has to be done, and some- 
times, as in this instance, yields unexpected results. 


I 


The priory of St. Pancras at Lewes was founded by William of 
Warenne within ten years of the Norman Conquest: and the emi- 
nence of the founder, its great possessions and a long list of daughter 
houses combined to make it the most important Cluniac monastery 
in England. It is therefore peculiarly fortunate that a considerable 
part of its archives survived the dissolution of the monasteries. 
The Public Record Office contains a large collection of the original 
charters, while the British Museum has preserved a fifteenth- 
century cartulary (Vespasian F. XV), in which the copies of the 
priory’s deeds are systematically arranged in nineteen classes. Of 
these the last two only are in question here, viz. xviii (Norwich 
diocese : Norfolk) and xix (Ely diocese : Marshland). The original 
deeds were separately endorsed with the appropriate press marks, 
and these, for ready reference, were entered against the copies in 
the cartulary.1. The whole collection deserves publication in extenso; 
but though this has not been achieved, useful abstracts of the vari- 
ous sections have been published by the local societies concerned, 
and the whole brought together into a singe volume published by 
the Sussex Record Society. The Norfolk section, edited by Mr. J. H. 
Bullock, is vol. xii of the Norfolk Record Society, the lands with 
which it deals lying for the most part to the east and to the south 
(Marshland) of the Wash. In this region, too, lay the little cell of 
Heacham, just south of Hunstanton, and the more important de- 
pendent priory of Castle Acre, which has also left behind a useful 
cartulary (Harleian MS. 2110). For the light thrown upon the 
social history of East Anglia by these two cartularies, the reader is 
referred to Professor Douglas’ book; but it is important to grasp 
that the unique survival of some hundreds of the original deeds from 
the archives of Lewes Priory immensely enhances the value of the 
cartularies. The history of these originals is complicated. We 
know that Lewes Priory was given at the Dissolution to Thomas 
Cromwell; that it escheated to the Crown on his attainder: was 
regranted to Anne of Cleves for life, and then again returned to 
the Crown. At what point the documents reached the central 
government is not clear. We first pick them up in 1660 when they 
were in ‘the second Treasury in the new palace of Westminster 
over the gatehouse’. In 1808 they were preserved in the Chapter 


1'V. H. Galbraith, ‘ Press-marks on the Deeds of Lewes Priory’ (Sussex Archaeol. 
Coll. \xv (1924), 196). 
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House, whence they passed in due course to the Public Record 
Office. 

So we come to the charter printed by Professor Douglas, which 
though now in the British Museum, is proved both by its endorse- 
ment and by the copy in the cartulary to have come from the archives 
of Lewes Priory. Briefly, it is a lease of land in Letton (five miles 
or so south of East Dereham) granted by Richard, son of Gilbert of 
Rising to ‘ his lords ’ the monks of Lewes for fifteen years, beginning 
‘a festo sancti Michaelis post adventum domini regis in Angliam 
quando misit abbates et comites per totam Angliam scrutari actus 
vicecomitum et prepositorum id est post incarnationem domini 
anno millesimo centesimo sexagesimo primo’. At first sight these 
words certainly imply that the ‘ visitation’ of 1161 had made a 
great stir in its time, and, therefore, that the Inquest of Sheriffs 
(1170) was no unique occurrence, but rather a recurring feature of 
Henry IIs policy. If correct, they would put the later inquest into a 
different perspective, and compel us to disregard the unanimous 
testimony of our authorities. Contemporaries were thunderstruck 
by the sudden dismissal of the sheriffs at Easter 1170, and to 
Gervase of Canterbury, who has preserved its full text, it was a 
‘wonderful inquest’. With this verdict modern historians are in 
agreement. ‘The Inquest’, Stubbs wrote, ‘surveyed the whole 
system of jurisdiction existing in the country, and the report, if 
ever it was made, must have been a record of the most interesting 
kind conceivable.” The report we now know was made,” and the 
fragments of the original returns that have come to light are sufficient 
to show that the Inquest of 1170 was more radical and far-reaching 
than any other known to us. Common prudence, therefore, 
suggests that we should pause before accepting a major ‘ historical 
revision ’ which rests upon a single sentence. 

The charter is drawn up in the form of a cirograph; and the 
accuracy of the text is not in doubt, since we have one of the two 
originals, as well as a later copy in the Lewes Cartulary. Nor is 
there any question of its authenticity. The script is right for the 
date and the drafting characteristic of the early period to which it 
belongs. The only unusual feature, in fact, is the precision with 
which the charter is dated. In Henry II’s reign an exact date is the 
exception, and in this case it is no doubt accounted for by the 
shortness of the lease. We know too—which is unusual—that 


1 See Agarde’s ‘Compendium’ printed in Palgrave’s Amc. Kalendars, ii. 326. Cf. 
Taylor, ‘ A Seventeenth Century Calendar of Records’ (Bull J.R.L. xxiii (1939), 69) ; 
P.R.O. Obsolete Indexes, no. 795; Report of the Commissioners on the Public Records (1837), 
p. 61. I owe these references to Mr. H. C. Johnson. 

2 J. H. Round, Commune of London, pp. 125-36. 

8 A later charter of Richard of Rising about the church of Letton is dated ‘ in capitulo 
sancti Pancratii anno primo coronationis regis Ricardi’. See Bullock, no. 54. 
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the charter must have been contemporary with the transaction; for 
the final clause states that because the agreement (conventio) has been 
made in the presence of Henry, prior of Castle Acre, his seal has 
been appended to the charter recording it at the request of both the 
parties. Yet, even so, the moment is fixed with curious elaboration; 
for the scribe gives us, in effect, not one but two dates. The lease 
is to run from the Michaelmas after the king’s return to England 
when he set on foot his inquiry into the acts of his bailiffs and sheriffs 
and this took place, he says, in A.D. 1161. It would be hard to cite 
an exact analogy: and our difficulty becomes insuperable when we 
reflect that while the first date may be correct, the second is im- 
possible. We learn from Eyton’s itinerary of Henry II (to which 
Mr. Jolliffe pays a well-deserved tribute) that Henry II landed at 
Southampton on 25 January 1163, after an absence of four years and 
five months abroad ?: and his conclusion is borne out by the Pipe 
Rolls of 1160-1 and 1161-2 in both of which fines are respited 
“donec rex redeat in Angliam’. If the king was abroad in 1161, it 
follows that no ‘ visitation’ took place in that year. Someone has 
blundered. 

What then is the true date of this most interesting charter? 
Dr. A. L. Poole suggests that the ‘ visitation ’ referred to is simply 
the Inquest of Sheriffs (1170), and this, no doubt, is the right 
answer. Gervase * of Canterbury, our best authority says that the 
king appointed ‘ abbots and clerks, earls and knights ’ to go round 
the country; he also records the names of the inquisitors for the 
“home counties’ circuit, and among the names are those of two 
abbots and anearl. All this agrees very well with the words of our 
charter, while the amercements in the Pipe Roll of 1161, to which 
Mr. Jolliffe refers, are very much what we find in most years and 
certainly insufficient to support the notion of a general inquiry in 
that year. A preliminary ‘ Inquest of Sheriffs’ in 1161 would re- 
quire a readjustment of our thinking about that of 1170, as well as 
shaking our confidence in the literary source of Henry II’s reign. 
There is then satisfaction in being spared both. But, accepting the 
mistake, how did it come to be made? No ready explanation 
suggests itself, for even if we suppose the scribe to have written 
Ssexagesimo for septuagesimo, he would still be wrong. The Inquest of 
Sheriffs was carried out in the early summer of 1170, and the 
Michaelmas after the inquiry was still in the year 1170 and not 1171. 
The true date of the document would thus appear to be 1170, and 
the error of the scribe due, perhaps, to his mistaking MCLXX in the 
rough draft for MCLXI. 


1 The fact is pointed out by Mr. Jolliffe, Joc. cit. p. 15. 
2 Vol. 1, p. 216 in the Rolls Series. 
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Il 


The moral of this inquiry is that charters, no more than chronicles, 
can be accepted at their face value; nor are either likely to tell their 
whole story when studied in isolation. Too often this is impossible 
in the case of charters, but the Letton lease, we have seen, does not 
stand alone. It is just one of a large number of deeds relating to the 
property of Lewes Priory in Norfolk, and when examined alongside 
its fellows, claims our attention in a different and unsuspected con- 
text. These charters deal, for the most part, with men of modest 
rank from whom the monks acquired a few acres, often by simple 
purchase; and in them we encounter again and again the name of a 
certain ‘ Osbertus decanus de Lewes’. In the twelve documents 
printed below his name occurs in all except the first two, either as a 
witness, or as the agent of the monks for the payment of money to 
the vendors, or as himself a party to the transaction. Osbert, it 
will be observed, has his own seal,! and is important enough for 
an agreement to be made ‘in his presence at King’s Lynn’.? In 
those charters, too, in which he appears as a party, it is evident that 
an agreement made with Osbert the Dean, is an agreement made 
with Lewes Priory.* Again, a certain family likeness can be detected 
in the form and drafting of these charters. All, or nearly all, are 
agreements (conventiones) drawn up in the form of a cirograph; 
and when a seal has been added it is generally that of some important 
person who happened to be present. At this date, it was still the 
exception for a small landowner to have a seal of his own; and when 
he had one, he was considered to be apeing the manners of a higher 
class.> A number of these deeds, too, record that the parties swore 
on the four gospels to keep the agreements made, and there are 
frequent references to the making of an affidavit ‘in the hand’ 
of some impartial person. Most striking of all, perhaps, is the 
brevity with which they record transactions of the most complicated 
character. The Letton charter (no. 5) is a case in point; for though 
I have described it above as a simple lease, it actually deals with the 
whole socage land there, with separate provisions for each of the 
two halves into which it is divided, as well as with the advowson 
of the Church. Clearly, the draughtsmen of these documents were 
more concerned to put on record the fact that such and such 
transactions took place than to define or explain them. The charter 
is still just evidence of agreements made, more sure and lasting than 
that of mortal witnesses. In no. 11 the sale of the property is speci- 
fically warranted contra natos et non natos, the unborn as well as the 
living. As for their date, the upper limit is perhaps supplied by 
no. 3 which refers to William Cheney as Sheriff of Norfolk and cannot 


1 Below no. 7. ? Below no. 3. 3 Below nos. 6, 9, 10. 
‘E.g. nos. 3, 5, 6, 7, 11. 5 Chronicon Monasterii de Bello (1846), p. 108. 
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therefore be later than 1163. No lower limit of dating seems possible, 
but converging lines of probability point to the years around 1170. 
No. 5, we have seen, apparently belongs to the year 1170; no. 6 
is exactly dated Michaelmas 1172; and the four priors of Castle 
Acre known to us in this period—Jordan, William, Henry and 
Maino seem to run from ¢. 1160 to the early ’eighties.1. Not all 
these charters survive in originals, but the Letton charter, for which 
we may reasonably suppose a Lewes scribe,” is probably in the same 
hand as no. 4, and, quite possibly, no. 1 as well. The frequent 
recurrence of the same names among the witnesses—Herbert of 
Hillington, Master Stangrim of Norwich, Hamo the earl’s serjeant, 
Richard of Refham, Peter son of Achi, Thomas of Trumflet— 
suggests that no long period separates the earliest of these docu- 
ments from the latest. 

These common features in a series of ten documents are, in some 
way, connected with the name of Osbertus decanus who is common to 
them all. That he was the secular dean of Lewes in the diocese of 
Chichester is, I think, out of the question. In the next century the 
rural dean of Lewes is occasionally found as a witness to Lewes deeds 
executed in Sussex;4 but Osbertus decanus is a monk of Lewes, and 
resident in Norfolk—possibly at Heacham—and, apparently a 
normal feature of the priory administration. Monastic deans, of 
course, occur in the Rule of St. Benedict and there is ample evidence 


of monastic deans and provosts in the documents of the eighth, ninth 

and tenth centuries.’ But these were all what might be called 

disciplinary officials. Administrative deans, such as Osbert, grew 

up a little later and seem to be a speciality of the Cluniac order. 
Dom David Knowles writes * that in early days: 


The lands and goods of the normal monastery, usually forming a 
single bloc had been administered by a single monastic official ; as the 
original estates were plundered from 850 onwards, and new bene- 
factions were later made parcel by parcel, the properties came to be 


1 Jordan and his successor William are mentioned in the Castle Acre cartulary (fo. 122) 
in charters of the time of Robert, bishop of Lincoln (1148-66): and Jordan in charters 
(fo. 124) of William, bishop of Norwich (1146-74). Henry, prior of Acre and Maino, 
subprior attest no. 7, and a charter of Maino as prior (printed by Douglas, p. 234) is 
dated from the name of Stangrim, archdeacon of Norwich as ¢. 1174-80. 

2 Possibly ‘ John the clerk of the dean of Lewes’ mentioned in the Yorkshire part 
of the Lewes cartulary (Yorks. Archaeol. Soc. Journal, Part 123 (vol. xxxi), 1933, p. 308). 

* Cf. A. Hamilton Thompson, Diocesan Organization in the Middle Ages: archdéacons 
and rural deans, p. 22, 0. 2, and p. 28, n. 2. 

4 E.g. Lewes Chartulary, ed. L. F. Salzman (Sussex Record Soc., 1932), i. 83, 96, 97. 

5 Regularis Concordia, ed. Thomas Symons (1953), p. xxx. 

® The Monastic Order in England, p. 432. The position of Osbert must also be dis- 
tinguished from that of the ‘ dean of the manors’ at Norwich in the fifteenth century, 
who as custos decanatus ‘ appears quite clearly as dean of the priory’s peculiar ’, and also 
had a seal; also from that of the decanus leucae of Battle (Chron. Mon. de Bello, p. 192-3). 
See Professor Cheney (to whom I owe these references), ‘ Norwich Cathedral Priory 
in the Fourteenth Century ’ (Bull. J.R.L. xx. (1936), 9). 
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situated at a considerable distance from the monastery and from each 
other, and it became the norm to set over each a steward (villicus) who 
represented the monks and collected the produce and rents. This 
office of steward, held originally by one of the serfs of the vi//a, 
came to be one of some consequence, carrying with it land and often 
becoming hereditary. At the same time the difficulty of controlling 
distant stewards who were, in the ultimate resort, more concerned 
with their personal interests than with those of the monastery, led 
to the practice, common in the great French monasteries of the 
Cluniac movement, of administering properties through the agency 
of monks known as decani. This system was sometimes combined 
with that of stewards, sometimes wholly substituted for it. At Cluny 
an elaborate development of these ‘ obediences’ as they were called, 
existed by which the monk-stewards lived on a part of the proceeds 
of the scattered lands and sent only a percentage back to Cluny. 
Other houses made use of stewards for some estates and monks for 
others, especially for those which had churches upon them. A 
further step taken very early by Cluny and other monasteries, was 
to send to these latter properties a small group of monks to perform 
the liturgical offices in the church and live on a part of the income; 
it was for this that the majority of ‘ cells ’ abroad took their origin. 
Even from an economic point of view this system, though it guaran- 
teed the supervision of outlying estates and avoided the difficulties 
connected with the transport of large quantities of perishable stuffs, 
had grave drawbacks. It was impossible that all the scattered monks 
should be men of administrative capability and practical energy, and 
just as the religious life of the cells tended to tepidity, so likewise did 
the material administration become slack, and in any case a whole- 
sale devolution of authority tended to weakness. At Cluny the whole 
economic system broke down completely in the twelfth century. 


With this picture of administrative, monastic decani the evidence 
of these charters dovetails exactly, especially when we call to mind 
that the Norfolk lands, as well as the distant cell of Heacham 
were virtually coeval with the foundation of Lewes Priory. From 
the very first the difficulty of administering them must have exer- 
cised the minds of the rulers of Lewes, and, by great good fortune, 
we have positive proof that they solved the problem in the way 
described by Professor Knowles. Four! leaves survive of a Lewes 
register of the earlier part of the twelfth century, which deal with 
the priory’s rents in Norfolk. Here we read: Terra de Chenewica 
et terra Brunsuen reddit sancto Pancratio viij libras cum x solidis 
quos accrevit Rannulfus decanus quando placitavit contra Achi; 
and, a little further on in a different but still early hand: Summa 
autem omnium que pertinent ad decaniam de Norfulch, hec est 
novies xx" libre et ix solidi et vij denarii. From these entries it is 
evident that the Norfolk lands formed a self-contained deanery in the 


1 Monasticon, v. 9, from Cotton MS. Vespasian E ii (2 leaves). The two outside 
leaves are at the Public Record Office (Eccles. Docs. Exchequer, 2-40). 
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monastic economy, and that Osbert was just one in a line of deans 
among whom had been Rannulf. Probably Osbert was the last, for 
we hear of nosuccessor. He is thus a rare representative of a system 
already long abandoned in the parent house of Cluny. The special 
interest of these charters lies in the light they throw on, at any rate, a 
vital part of his duties. Further we can hardly go, though it is 
tempting to identify Osbert the dean of Lewes with Osbert? the 
prior whom we know to have been ruling the monastery sometime 
between 1173 and 1184. If so, he was not the first, or the last, 
‘man of business’ to be set over a house dedicated to the service 
of religion and of learning. 


V. H. GALBRAITH. 


No. 1 
Anc. Deeds A. 14122. Bullock, no. 61. 


Sciant presentes 7 qui futuri sunt quod ¢cclesia que nunc ~ de 
Colvestuna ? olim pertinebat ad ¢cclesiam sancti Bartholomei de Icheburg 
tanquam ad matrem & baptismalem ¢cclesiam de cujus pertinentia 7 
advocatione cum inter me Gaufridum filium Jordani de Colvestuna 7 
monachos de sancto Pancratio controversia ageretur advertens equitatem 
7 justiciam cause illorum a lite recessi 7 nunquam inde querelam moturum 
affidavi 7 si quid juris ad me pertineret eis concessi 7 coram Norwicensi 
Willelmo* episcopo in manus eorum refudi. Testibus. Jordano 
priore de Acra. Radulfo de Albini. Magistro Rodberto de Wacstunesham. 
Rogero Norwicensis episcopi notario. Ricardo de Refam. Warino de 
Rising. Herberto de Hillingetun. Rodberto de Pagrava 7 Rogero 


fratre ejus. Willelmo Britone. Ricardo ‘ filio Gilleberti de Risinges 7 
Willelmo * fratre ejus. 


The seal has gone. 


No. 2 
Anc. Deeds A. 14123. Bullock, no. 61. 


Universis sancte matris ecclesie filiis Willelmus 5 dei gratiaNorwicensis 
episcopus salutem. Futuris litibus prestat materiem qui rerum gestarum 
occultat memoriam. Eapropter ad universorum fidelium noticiam 
pervenire volumus quod Galfridus filius Jordani de Colvestona propter 
controversiam que vertebatur inter ipsum 7 dilectos fratres nostros 
monachos sancti Pancracii ad nostram accedens presentiam certis rationi- 
bus cognita veritate compertaque justicia cause predictorum fratrum 
monachorum de ecclesia de Colvestona confessione propria 7 spontanea 
protestatus — se nichil juris in prescripta ecclesia de Colvestona habuisse 


? Sussex Record Soc. xxxviii. 126: charter of Richard, archbishop of Canterbury 
(1173-84). Cf. The Wilts., Devon and Dorset portions of the Lewes Chartulary (Sussex Rec. 
Soc., 1943), no. 91; charter of Osbert, prior of Lewes dated ¢. 1180. 

* Colveston, Ickburgh and Cranwich, within a mile of one another, lie about nine 
miles north of Brandon (Noffolk). * Bishop of Norwich, 1146-74. 


* See also no. 5. This deed seems to have been written by the same scribe as nos. 4 
and 5 below. 5 1146-1174. 
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7 si quid juris ad eum pertineret in perpetuum eis cessit 7 concessit 7 in 
manu nostra liberum 7 quietum eis dimisit nulloque tempore se moturum 
de ea controversiam neque de pertinentiis eius fide sua prestita corpor- 
aliter affidavit. Unde non inmerito eandem ecclesiam cum omni jure 
suo 7 pertinentiis suis ei abjudicavimus 7 fratres sancti Pancracii ab 
eius impetitione prorsus absolvimus. Et ad perpetuam hujus rei geste 
evidentiam presentis scripti attestationem confecimus 7 sigillo nostro 
corroboravimus. ‘Testibus. Jordano priore de Acra. Magistro Stan- 
gtimo.! Radulfo de Albeni. Magistro Roberto de Waxtonesham. 
Magistro Reinerio. Rogero notario. Ricardo de Refham. Warino de 
Rising’. Herberto de Illinctona. Roberto de Pagrava 7 Rogero fratre 
ejus. Willelmo Britone. Ricardo filio Gilleberti de Rising’ 7 Willelmo 
fratre ejus. 7 aliis multis. 


The seal has gone, but the parchment tag remains. 


No. 3 


Vespasian F. xv. fo. 281%. Bullock, no. 201. 


Noverint presentes et futuri hanc esse convencionem inter Rodbertum 
de Cailli et dominos suos monachos de Lewes scilicet quod Rodbertus de 
Cailli pro terra de Etuna et Walpol quam a predictis dominis suis accepit 
dandam fratribus suis quia eis ipsam warentizare contra fratres suos non 
potuit viginti solidos ipsis monachis dominis suis singulis annis persolvet. 
Ita ut cum prius marcam argenti annuatim reddere solitus sit amodo 
duas marcas et dimidiam ipse et heredes sui in perpetuum singulis annis 
reddere debeant hiis terminis scilicet, ad Purificacionem dimidiam mar- 
cam: ad Pentecosten unam marcam: ad festum sancti Michelis unam 
marcam. Hujus convencionis facte coram Osberto decano apud Lennam 
testes sunt. Symon de Cailli. Rogerus filius ejus. Radulphus filius Baldu- 
wyn. Rogerius de Milb’. Stephanus de Walsoca. Rogerius de Scalys. 
Radulphus de Snaring. Petrus de Pelevill. Alueredus de Santunia. 
Radulphus filius Ansgoti. Herlewyn de Rungetone. Petrus filius Achi 
et socha Waton’ et Walpol. Walterus de Etuna. Ricardus filius ejus. 
Godebertus. Magister Reinerius. Petrus frater ejus et socha de 
Hecham.? Alueredus clericus. Hugo filius Anandi. Convencio qui- 
dem ista consilio et assensu Willelmi de Chennei* tunc temporis vice- 
comitis de Norfolch fuit facta et sigilli ejus attestacione coroborata. 


Probably a cirograph. 


No. 4 


Brit. Mus. Add. Ch. 15508. Printed by Douglas, Social Structure of 
Med. E. Anglia, p. 231. 


Sciant presentes 7 futuri quod ego Henricus prior de Acra consilio 7 
assensu totius conventus nostri dono 7 concedo 7 hac carta confirmo 


1 Archdeacon of Norwich, a frequent witness of Bishop William’s charters. Mr. 
Bullock summarizes no. 1 (made on the same occasion) for which the witnesses are 


not quite the same. ? Heacham (south of Hunstanton). 
3 The charter was therefore written between 1156 and 1163. 
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Alano filio Rodberti de Snetessam! & heredibus suis jure hereditario 
terram Ricardi filii Turewi 7 terram Offing 7 terram Edild cum particibus 
suis 7 aliis pertinentiis suis 7 humagiis suis ad tenendam de nobis pro 
quatuor solidis reddendis singulis annis pro omni servitio excepto 
auxilio quod de eo capiemus sicuti de aliis nostris liberis hominibus. 
Hiis terminis scilicet ad Purificationem xvj denarios. Ad Pentecosten 
totidem. Ad festum sancti Michaelis totidem. His testibus. Osberto 
decano. Rogero capellano. Gaufrido capellano. Willelmo de Lechesam. 
Herberto de Hillegetun. Hamone serviente. Ricardo de Rudam. 
Radulfo de Brecham. Radulfo filio Adewaldi. Willelmo de Refam. 
Willelmo de Ribur. Lamberto clerico de Chemest’. 


Slit for a pendent seal which has gone. 


No. 5 


Cotton MS. Nero, C. iii, fo. 190. Printed by Douglas, op. cit. p. 234. 


Noverint omnes qui cyrographum istud viderint legerint vel de hac 
conventione aliquid audierint quod ego Ricardus filius Gileberti de 
Rising”? concedo dominis meis monachis de Lewes dimidium sochagium 
quod habeo in Lettun cum redditibus 7 omnibus rebus quas ego haberem 
si in manu mea illud tenerem ad tenendum quindecim annis a festo sancti 
Michaelis post adventum domini regis in Angliam quando misit abbates 7 
comites per totam Angliam scrutari actus vicecomitum 7 prepositorum id 
— post incarnationem domini anno millesimocentesimosexagesimo primo. 
Postquam terminum supradictum dimidium sochagium in manum meam 
revertetur. Nam aliam medietatem ejusdem sochagii videlicet tene- 
mentum Wlui presbiteri 7 Johannis fratris ejus 7 advocationem ecclesie 
de Lettun’* supradictis dominis meis monachis concessi 7 donavi 
liberam 7 quietam in perpetuum. Hanc conventionem sine fraude 7 
ingenio tenendam affidavimus ego Ricardus 7 Willelmus frater meus 7 
Robertus Jordanus 7 Osbertus clericus de Sipedham ‘ in manu Willelmi 
dapiferi in presentia domini Henrici prioris de Acra 7 Roscelini camerarii 
7 Ade monachi. Domini vero mei monachi dederunt mihi per Osbertum 
decanum pro hac conventione V%"° marcas. Hujus conventionis testes 
sunt. Wlui presbiter. Johannes filius ejus. Gaufridus presbiter. 
Lambertus diaconus. Willelmus dapifer. Reinerus frater ejus. Hamo 
serviens. Radulfus Tusard. Radulfus Calet. Henricus de Warnest’. 
Robertus Testard. Thomas de Trunfled. Ricardus de Arundel. 7 quia 
hec conventio in presentia prioris de Acra est facta sigillo ejus petitione 
utriusque partis — munita. 


A cirograph (down the left side and cut through). Endorsed: 
‘Ric. de Rising de ecclesia de Lettone et de sochagio. xviii.’ 


1 Snetisham lies to the south of Heacham. 

? Castle Rising lies to the north-east of King’s Lynn. 
3 Letton (south of East Dereham). 

“ Shipdham, close to Letton. 
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No. 6 
Cotton MS. Vespasian F. xv, fo. 237. Bullock, no. 58. 


Sciant presentes et futuri hujusmodi convencionem factam inter O. 
decanum de Lewes magistrum Cyprianum et Paulinum de Fugeldone ! 
videlicet quod idem Paulinus tenebit ecclesiam omnium sanctorum in 
Fuldune vj annis et vj marcis et dimidia singulis annis ad festum sancti 
Michaelis reddendis ubi et cui Osbertus decanus preceperit. Incipiet 
autem tenere ad festum sancti Michaelis anno ab incarnacione domini 
millesimo centesimo septuagesimo secundo. Paulinus vero juravit 
super iiij evangelia et postea affidavit quod absque retractione seu 
fictione res et possessiones predicte ecclesie fideliter et integre conservabit 
et subtractas secundum posse revocabit et omne conamen suum auxilium 
et consilium prestabit sine mittere de suo ad revocandam capellam sancti 
Edmundi de eadem villa in advocacionem et donacionem comitis de 
War[enne] et convencionem istam fideliter tenebit. Hec convencio 
peticione utriusque partis sigilli domini Rogerii? archiepiscopi apposi- 
cione corroborata est. Hiis testibus. Ricardo decano, teste et plegio. 
Simone de Mel,’ T. et P. Gaufrido de Cran[wich]. T. et P. Guarino de 
Ris[ing]. Gaufrido de MHaggebfech]. Ricardo Fluri. Johanne de 
Neut’. Rad[ulfo] de Dudelingt[on]. Brien capellano. Ricardo de 


Refham. Richardo filius ejus. Hamone serviente comitis. Thoma de 
Trumflet et pluribus aliis. 


Probably a cirograph. 


No. 7 


Cotton MS. Vespasian F. xv, fo. 284”. Printed by Douglas, op. cit. p. 252. 


Sciant presentes et futuri quod ego Alanus de Hingaldestorp,? quando 
recepi Kenewi in firma a dominis meis monachis de Lewes hujusmodi 
convencionem cum eis feci et fideliter tenendam affidavi videlicet quod 
quicquid propria industria vel de meo donando adquirere de feudo eorum 
potero post obitum meum dominis meis monachis remanebit. Ita 
tamen quod illud quod ex meo proprio pro terris donavero heredi meo 
reddatur. Inde est quod post decessum meum terra que vocatur 
Teldcroft monachis remanebit et ipsi reddent singulis annis ad festum 
sancti Michaelis heredibus meis iij solidos et iij denarios. Et sciendum 
quod ego Alanus dedi Willelmo de Sculham pro supradicta terra xvj 
marcas et ix solidos ex quibus xj marce fuerunt monachorum et v (marcas) 
et ix solidos ex meo proprio. Has v marcas et ix solidos reddent heredi- 
bus meis. Et ut hec convencio posteris notificetur et rata habeatur 
cirographum meum feci et unam partem munitam sigillo Osberti decani 
inde retinui et partem illam quam monachis donavi meo proprio sigillo 
munivi. Facta est hec convencio coram hiis testibus. Henrico priore de 
Acra. Maione suppriore. Gaufrido de Risinge. Lamberto de Cemest’. 
Alueredo et Gaufredo de Suenesham. Willelmo de Tirrington. Herveo 


1 Foulden (11 miles south-south-west of Swaffham; not far from Colveston). 
? Archbishop of York 1154-81. Mr. Bullock, by a slip, prints 1272 for 1172. 
3 Ingoldisthorpe (1 mile south of Snetisham). 
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de Brecham. Eadmundo de Gait. Ricardo de Cheile. Petro filio 
Godeberti. Thoma de Trumflet. Eustachio de Tatressei. Roberto de 
Caili. Ricardo de Eatun. Herberto Hillington. Et soca de Hecham. 


A cirograph. Margin: ‘ xix.’ 


No. 8 
Cotton MS. Vespasian F. xv. fo. 234. Bullock, no. 47. 


Sciant presentes et futuri qui cyrographum istud viderint aut de con- 
vencione hac aliquid audierint quod ego Isac et Adam heres meus et 
Walterus filii mei vendidimus et imperpetuum quietum clamavimus 
dominis nostris monachis de Lewes Robertum hominem nostrum cum 
uxore sua et dimidiam virgatam terre et mansuram ubi est domus ejus 
Roberti et tres porciunculas terre quas ipse tenet pro decem marcis et xl 
denariis quos Osbertus decanus nobis donavit et unum palefridum dedit 
Ade filio meo et heredi et tres solidos Waltero filio meo juniori. Ego 
autem et predicti filii mei affidavimus et super quatuor evangelia juravimus 
quod nos hanc vendicionem inconcussam tenebimus et quod nunquam 
in hoc homine sive in hoc suo tenemento calumpniam faciemus. Testibus. 
Alueredo de Hacch’. Petro filio Achi. Radulfo filio Ansgot. Petro de 
Mertona. Edwino de Santona. Radulfo de Bigenon. Willelmo de 
Alenchun. Philippo de Waltona. Alueredo filio Ansgot. Waltero de 
Acra. Et socha de Waltona et de Walpol. 


> 


A cirograph. Margin: ‘ xviii’. 


No. 9 
Anc. Deeds A. 2931. Bullock, no. 180. 


Sciant presentes & futuri omnes qui istud cirografum legerint vel 
audierint quod ego Wido de Walpol 7 Willelmus 7 Godefridus filii mei 
vendidimus 7 in perpetuum quietam clamavimus croftam nostram que 
jacet juxta Waltun’ Osberto decano de Lewes pro Ix sol. quos ei debe- 
bamus 7 x°™ viij® sol. quos pro nobis donavit prepositis de Waltun 7 
supradictam croftam adquietavit 7 pro duobus bobus 7 uno equo 7 
quia nos de calumpnia alborum monachorum! 7 de impedimentis in 
quibus fuimus pro societate Willelmi Dod strenue liberavit. Hanc 
venditionem inperpetuum tendendam affidavimus in manu Willelmi 
de Renam 7 postea super quatuor evangelia juravimus in presentia tocius 
soche de Walt[on] 7 Walpol. Testes. Alueredus de Hacgbfich]. Petrus 
filius Ach’. Radulfus filius Ansgod. Willelmus diaconus. 7 tota socha 
de Walt[on] 7 Walpol. 


Cirograph [cut across the top]. Slit for a seal which has gone. 






No. 10 
Cotton MS. Vespasian F. xv, fo. 276%. Bullock, no. 181. 


Sciant omnes qui hoc scriptum viderint quod ego Isaac vendidi 
terram meam de Witewelle scilicet xij acras ad minus Osberto decano 


1 The Cistercians. 
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de Lewes et terram quam tenuit Willelmus de Alencun de me in feudo 
mediante inter nos cyrographo scilicet vij acras et dimidiam juxta divisas 
Walton et Walsokne! imperpetuum pro vij*™ marcis argenti salvo 
tamen tenemento ipsius Willelmi scilicet per servicium xij denariorum 
pro omni servicio. Hanc vendicionem juravimus ego et filii mei et 
frater meus super iiij evangelia imperpetuum tenendam. Testibus. 
Petro filio Achi. Radulfoclerico. Petro de Bar’. AlJueredo de Hach’. 
Philippo de Walton. Et tota socha de Walton et de Walpole. 


No. 11 
Anc. Deeds A 2934. Bullock, no. 200. 


Noverint omnes qui istud cyrographum viderint legerint vel audierint 
quod ego Lemmarus de Walpol 7 ego Beatrix uxor Lemmari 7 ego Petrus 
filius Beatricis vendidimus in perpetuum dominis nostris monachis de 
Lewes viginti acras de terra nostra in Walpola pro octo marcis argenti 
quas Osbertus decanus ex parte monachorum nobis donavit scilicet in 
Hirvecroft decem acras. In Swineholm quatuor 7 dimidiam acras. In 
Griseholm unam acram. In Thrufled quatuor acras 7 dimidiam. Preter 
hec ego Lemmarus dedi Osberto decano ad opus ecclesie sancti Pancratii 
tres acras terre mee. Hanc venditionem 7 donationem firmiter 7 in- 
concusse tenendam 7 contra natos 7 non natos warentizandam primo in 
ecclesia sancti Nicholai de Lenna ? in manu Herberti de Hilinget’ affidavi- 
mus 7 postea in cimiterio sancti Jacobi de Acra super quator ewangelia 
juravimus in presentia domini Rodberti de Cailli qui cyrographum istud 
sigillo suo munivit 7 Ricardi 7 Hugonis fratrum ejus de quibus feudum 
istud tenemus qui etiam hujus rei nostra petitione cum ceteris sub- 
scriptis testes sunt. Scilicet. Simone de Cailli. Radulfo de sancto 
Germano. Willelmo de Walt’ 7 Willelmo 7 Rodberto fratribus ejus. 
Rodberto de Walingt’. Gaufredo de Snetesham. Alano de Hingalde- 
storp’. Willelmo diacono 7 Adam 7 Jocelino filiis ejus. Willelmo filio 
Herlewini. Walterio Tusard. Hamonede Acra. Galfredo de Massinge 
ham. Bernardo Geitun’. Reinaldo filio Sumerid’. Ricardo de Cheile. 
Willelmo de Riburg. Thomas de Trumfled. 


Cirograph, cut across the top. Slit for seal now gone. Endorsed: 
* Merselonde xix’. 


No. 12 


Cotton MS. Vespasian F. xv, fo. 251. Printed by Douglas, op. cit. 
Pp. 250. 


Hec est convencio inter Osbertum decanum de Lewes et Radulphum 
de Kalli et fratres ejus et Radulphum filium Goce. Radulphus de Kalli 
et Elias frater ejus dederunt et concesserunt in liberam et perpetuam 
elemosinam deo et sancto Pancratio et monachis de Lewes ibidem deo 
servientibus totam terram que fuit patris eorum in Massingeham * quam 


1 Both close to Wisbech. * King’s Lynn. 
3 Roughly halfway between King’s Lynn and Fakenham. 
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Hugo frater eorum tenuit de Elia propter marcam argenti annuatim 
reddendam. Et Elias et Radulphus de Kally xij denarios annuatim 
reddendo et eam super altare de Hecham deo et sancto Pancratio optuler- 
unt et cum istis Robertus de Kally et Ricardus frater ejus et Willelmus 
filius Reineri cognatus eorum quicquid juris in predicta terra ex jure 
successionis habere potuerunt deo et sancto Pancratio super altare apud 
Hecham optulerunt et liberum et quietum imperpetuum clamaverunt. 
Omnes isti prenominati nec se nec alios per eos contra istam donacionem 
et concessionem esse venturos fide corporaliter prestita firmaverunt. 
Propter hane donacionem et concessionem ita factam Radulphus filius 
Goce de Luna dedit Elie de Kally x marcas argenti et Radulpho de 
Kally iiij solidos et Willelmo filio Reineri v solidos ita ut predictus 
Radulphus filius Goce predictum tenementum hereditario jure teneat 
de conventu de sancto Pancratio reddendo annuatim unam libram 
piperis et alteram cimini pro omni servicio. Hec conventio facta est 
sub testimonio virorum subscriptorum. Galfridi et Alani de Snetesham. 
Ranulphi et Petri de Hunstaneston. Willelmi clerici et Alani de Thorn- 
ham. Petri de Hecham. Willelmi de Refham. Thome de Gerwode. 
Radulphi Barate. Ricardi filii Walteri. Reineri Buci. Rodberti Tutbien 
et coram socha apud Hecham. 


Probably a cirograph. 


A List of the English Peers, c. May, 1687 


ON his return from his famous ‘embassy to the Opposition’ in 
1687 the Dutch diplomat Dykvelt took with him letters from 
several prominent English politicians to William of Orange. These 
letters were printed by Dalrymple* and their significance in the 
growth of opposition to James II has long been recognized. A 
document has now come to light in the Koninklijk Huisarchief at 
The Hague which attempts to classify all the English peers according 
to their attitude at this period, when the issue of the Declaration 
of Indulgence (4 April) and other measures had made the trend of 
James’s policy unmistakable. 

Most of the Bentinck papers in the Koninklijk Stulenachief 
belong to a later period, but a folder bearing on the outside (in a 
different hand from the rest) the words ‘ Letters concerning the 
Birth or Supposition of a Pr: of Wales, and concerning the Revolu- 
tion 1687. 1688”, contains, not letters, but ‘A True List of the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal’, with the further heading, ‘ Lyste 
van My Lord Willougby’.? It is undated, but internal evidence 
enables us to date it within fairly narrow limits. The omission of 


1 Memoirs of Great Britain and Ireland, ii. (1771-3), Part the First 190 et seq. 
2 No. 85 in the inventory of the Bentinck archives. 
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the duke of Buckingham indicates that the list was drawn up after 
his death on 16 April 1687, and the blank instead of the name of 
the bishop of St. Davids shows that it must have been written 
during the vacancy of that See before the consecration of Thomas 
Watson on 26 June 1687: but a fortunate chance helps us even 
further. About 20 May rumours were current that the earl of 
Strafford had died in the north,! and these rumours, which eventu- 
ally proved to be false, are a plausible explanation for the omission 
of Strafford’s name from the list. The probable date is therefore 
in the second half of May, precisely when Danby, Halifax, Notting- 
ham and others were writing their letters for Dykvelt to carry 
when he left England on 4 June; and the inference seems irresistible 
that it was through Dykvelt also that this list found its way to 
Holland. 

The heading indicates that the document which survives is a 
Dutch copy of an original prepared by Lord Willoughby, who, 
since Thomas Lord Willoughby of Parham is ‘ blacklisted ’ in it, 
must be identified with Robert Bertie, Lord Willoughby of Eresby, 
son and heir apparent of the third earl of Lindsey. This young man 
of 26 belonged to a family closely associated with Danby.? Records 
of his political activities after the Revolution are meagre, but after 
succeeding to his father’s earldom in 1701 he was promoted to be 
marquess of Lindsey in 1706 and duke of Ancaster and Kesteven 
in 1715, a year in which he acted as Lord Justice in George I’s 
absence in Hanover. 

In his list the names of 161 adult peers are given, in order of 
precedence, with distinguishing marks which divide them into four 
groups. Eighty-five names without any distinguishing mark form 
the first group: they include almost all those, whether whig or 
tory, who later took a prominent part in the Revolution: they 
clearly represent the opposition to James’s policy. A second 
group of thirty-five names have set against them the mark [~ or [, 
looking (in some cases at least) almost like a miniature gallows. 
These include all James’s protestant ministers and supporters, 
together with a few peers like William Lord Howard of Escrick, 
Lord Grey of Wark, Ralph Lord Montagu of Boughton and Anthony 
earl of Shaftesbury whose record inspired distrust. The third 
group of twenty-two names, distinguished by a +, are those of 
peers known or suspected to be Roman Catholics. It is not 
possible to be quite so certain of the meaning of the figure 1 set 
against the remaining nineteen names, but it is suggested that their 
attitude to the political situation was doubtful; among them are 

1N. Luttrell, Brief Relation of State Affairs, i. (1857), 404. 

? In view of his youth and lack of prominence, the possibility that he was merely 

the intermediary and Danby the true author cannot be altogether excluded; in that 


case, however, one would have expected that the Dutch copyist would put Danby’s 
name at the head of the list. 
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peers, like Willoughby’s own father, the earl of Lindsey, of whom 
it could not yet be predicted whether traditional loyalty to the 
Stuarts or dislike of James’s present policy would decide their 
actions. 

This list may be compared with the two lists of the Opposition 
to James II (one drawn up by Danby and the other of unknown 
authorship) printed by Professor A. Browning in his Thomas 
Osborne, Earl of Danby and Duke of Leeds, iii (1951), 152-63. Wil- 
loughby’s list adds more names to the Opposition, and indeed 
attempts a comprehensive survey of the peerage. I have been 
able to trace the names of only eight adult peers who have been 
omitted, viz. William earl of Strafford (referred to above), Charles 
earl of Macclesfield (outlawed and in exile since 1685), Thomas 
earl of Portland (living abroad, aged 77), Thomas earl of Plymouth, 
William Lord Byron, Ralph Lord Eure, James Lord Butler of 
Moor Park, and Thomas Lord Leigh. 


K. H. D. Haeyv. 


LYSTE VAN MY LORD WILLOUGBY 


A True List of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal 


George Lord Jeffereys, Baron of Wem, Lord Chancelour of England [— 
Robert Earl of Sunderland, L4 President of the Kings Councill = [— 
Henry L@ Arundell of Wardour, L4 Privy Seal + 
Robert Earl of Lindsey, L4 Great Chamberlain 

Henry Duke of Norfolk, Earl Marshall of England | 
James Duke of Ormond, Lord Steward of his Maj'® houshold 

John Earl of Mulgrave, Lord Chamberlain of his Maj'® houshold [— 


Charles Duke of Somersett Theophilus Earl of 
Christopher Duke of Albemarle | Huntingdon 
Henry Duke of Newcastle | William Earl of Bedford 
Charles Duke of Southhampton [~ Thomas Earl of Pembrook 
Henry Duke of Grafton [— Edward Earl of Lincoln 
Henry Duke of Beauford [— James Earl of Suffolk 
George Duke of Charles Earl of Dorset & 
Northumberland /? Middlesex 
Charles L¢ Marquis of James Earl of Salesbury 
Winchester | John Earl of Exeter 
George L4 Marquis of Hallifax John Earl of Bridgwater 
William L4 Marquis of Powys + Phillip Earl of Leicester 
Aubery Earl of Oxford | George Earl of Northampton 
Charles Earl of Shrewsbury William Earl of Devonshire 
Anthony Earl of Kent John Earl of Bristol 
William Earl of Derby Gilbert Earl of Clare 
John Earl of Rutland Oliver Earl of Bullingbrook 
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Charles Earl of Westmorland 
Charles Earl of Manchester 
Thomas Earl of Berkshire 
Thomas Earl of Rivers 
Henry Earl of Peterborough 
Thomas Earl of Stamford 
Henry [Heneage] Earl of 
Winchelsey 
William Earl of Kingston 
Charles Earl of Carnarvon 
Philip Earl of Chesterfield 
Thomas Earl of Thanet 
Robert Earl of Scarsdale 
Edward Earl of Sandwich 
Robert Earl of Cardigan 
James Earl of Anglesey 
John Earl of Bath 
Edward Earl of Carlisle 
William Earl of Craven 
Anthony Earl of Shaftsbury 
Thomas Earl of Alesbury 
Richard Earl of Burlington 
Edward Earl of Litchfeild 
Thomas Earl of Danby 
Thomas Earl of Sussex 
Louis Earl of Feversham 
Charles Earl of Radnor 
William Earl of Yarmouth 
George Earl of Berkeley 
Daniell Earl of Nottingam 
Henry Earl of Clarendon 
Lawrence Earl of Rochester 
James Earl of Abington 


Edward Earl of Gainsborough 


Coniers Earl of Holderness 
Edward Viscount Hereford 
Francis Visct. Montague 
William Visct. Say & Seal 
Thomas Visct. Falconbridg 
Charles Visct. Mordant 
Francis Visct. Newport 
Horatio Visct. Townsend 
Thomas Visct. Weymouth 
Christopher Visct. Hatton 
George Lord Abergavenny 
James L4 Andley [Audley] 
Charles L4 de la Ware 


Thos. L4 Morley & Monteagle 


Robert L4 Ferrers 
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Charles L4 Ffitz Walter 
Henry L4 Grey of Ruythin 


William [Edward] L4 Stourton 


Coniers L4 Coniers 
Vere L4 Cromwell 
Philip L¢ Wharton 
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Tho§ L¢ Willoughby of Parham [— 


William L4 Paget 


Francis L4 Howard of Effingham | 


Charles L4 North & Grey of 


Rolleston 


James L4 Shandois [Chandos] 


Robert L4 Hunsdon 
Robert [Thomas] L4 Peter 


Charles L4 Gerard of Gerards 


Bromly 
Christopher L¢ Tenham 
[Teynham] 
Fulk L¢ Brook 
Ralph L* Montague of 
Boughton 
Ford L4 Grey of Wark 
John L# Lovlace 
William L¢ Maynard 
John L4 Coventry 


William L4 Howard of Escrick 
Henry L4 Herbert of Cherbury 


Tho. L¢ Germyn of St 
Ed™8bury 
Richard L4 Vaughan 
Francis L4 Carrington 
William L¢ Widdrington 
Edward L4 Ward 
Thomas L4 Culpepper 
Jacob L4 Ashley [Astley] 
Charles L4 Lucas 
John L4 Bellasys 
Edward L4 Rockingham 
Robert L4 Lexinton 
Marmaduke L4 Langdale 
John L4 Barkley of Stratton 
Francis L4 Hollis 
Charles L4 Cornwallis 


George [Henry] L4 de la Mere 


Thomas L4 Crew 
Richard L4 Arundell of 
Trevice [Trerice] 


Hugh L4 Clifford of Chudleigh 


Richard L4 Lumley 
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George L® Carteret | Sidney L4 Godolphin f 
John L4 Ossulston | Henry L4 Dover + 
George L4¢ Dartmouth [— John L4 Churchill - 
Ralph L4 Stawell | Henry L4 Walgrave + 





Arch Bishops ¢ Bishops 


Dr. William Sancroft, Lord Arch Bishop of Canterbury 
Dr. Henry Compton L4 Bishop of London 

Dr. Nathaniel Crew L¢ Bishop of Durham [" 
Dr. Peter Mew, L4 Bishop of Winchester 

Dr. Herbert Croft, L4 Bishop of Hereford 

Dr. Seth Ward L4 Bishop of Salesbury 

Dr. Thomas Wood L4 Bishop of Coventry and Litchfeild  [~ 
Dr. Humphrey Floyd, L4 Bishop of Bangor 

Dt. Thomas Barlow, L4 Bishop of Lincoln | 
D'. Thomas Lamplugh, L¢ Bishop of Exeter 

Dr. William Beaw, L¢ Bishop of Landaff 

Dr. William Floyd, L4 Bishop of St Asaph 

Dr. Robert Frampton, L¢ Bishop of Gloucester 

Dr. William Thomas, L¢ Bishop of Worcester 

Dr. Thomas Sprat, L4 Bishop of Rochester 

Dr. Thomas Smith, L4 Bishop of Carlisle 

Dr. William Floyd, L4 Bishop of Norwich 

Dr. Francis Turner, L¢ Bishop of Ely 

Dr. [John] Lake, L4 Bishop of Chichester 

Dt. Thomas Kenn, L4 Bishop of Bath & Wells 

Dr. Jonathan Trelawny, L4 Bishop of Bristoll 

Dr. Thomas White, L4 Bishop of Peterborough 

1 Dr, [blank] L4 Bishop of St. Davids 

Dr. Samuel Parker, L¢ Bishop of Oxford 

Dr. Edward [Thomas] Cartwright, L¢ Bishop of Chester 
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Peers in all 161 vizt 85. 
an 
19 | 
22 + 










1 Thomas Watson was consecrated on 26 June. Presumably it was anticipated 
that whoever was appointed would be a creature of James. 











Reviews of Books 


The Medieval Hungarian Historians. A critical and analytical guide. 
By C. A. Macartney. (Cambridge : University Press, 1953.) 


Mr. Macartney and the Cambridge University Press deserve the grati- 
tude of historians for having made available in this volume the conclu- 
sions of his twenty years’ study of the chronicles and hagiographies of 
medieval Hungary. Hitherto his work in this field has only been 
available in the not always easily accessible seven volumes of his Studies 
on the early Hungarian historical sources (Budapest and Oxford, 1938 to 
1951). Mr. Macartney has now distilled the conclusions which result 
from the learned and extensive polemics and arguments of his Studies in 
this single volume of fewer than 200 pages. No one henceforth will 
dare or desire to read the Hungarian chronicles without this book at 
hand to enable him to disentangle the tangled skein from which they are 
woven. 

Mr. Macartney’s task has been in one respect easier than that which 
faces the analyst of the sources for the history of medieval Germany, 
France, England or Italy, for practically the whole of the relevant 
material for Hungary, lives of the saints as well as annals and chronicles, 
is contained in the two not very large volumes of the Scriptores rerum 
Hungaricarum (Budapest, 1937 and 1939); it needed six volumes each 
for the Monumenta and Fontes of Poland and Bohemia to cover the same 
period. There are extant in fact only five major Hungarian chronicles : 
the Anonymi gesta Hungarorum, the Gesta Hungarorum of Simon of Kéza, 
the Cronica Ungarorum juncta et mixta cum cronicis Polonorum, the Chronicon 
Budense and the Chronicon pictum Vindobonense, and all except the first of 
these have so much in common that it might seem at first sight that the 
task of breaking them down into their component parts and determining 
their relationship to their sources and to each other is not a very for- 
midable one. But in fact the task has been peculiarly bedevilled by the 
extravagant phantasies of Hungarian historians, both medieval and 
modern. 

The medieval contribution to the perplexity was the adoption, first 
by Anonymus at the end of the twelfth century, of the confusion of the 
Magyars with their remote predecessors in Hungary, the Huns. Such 
confusions were already ancient : Constantine Porphyrogenitus always 
referred to the Magyars as Turks ; the Croat chronicler, Thomas arch- 
deacon of Split, had confused Huns and Magyars earlier in the twelfth 
century, and the Polish chroniclers were even more catholic in their 
ethnography, for often Huns, Goths, Vandals, Avars and Magyars are 
all one to them. It is not surprising, therfore, that Hungarian chron- 
iclers, who drew much on Croat and Polish sources, should have 
ascribed to the Magyars the history and achievements of the Huns and 
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to Arpad the fame and fortunes of Attila. Only a meticulous examina- 
tion of the texts and a wide acquaintance with the chronicles of most of 
Europe has enabled Mr. Macartney to distinguish those parts which 
are genuine Hungarian tradition of the origin, advent and settlement of 
the Magyars, from the fantastic and romantic distortions of the text of 
Jordanes with which they are so intricately confounded. And it is not 
only Attila and the Huns who have to be tracked down, identified and 
eliminated, as is well illustrated by the following passage, which is 
common to the Hungaro-Polish Chronicle, the Chronicon Budense and the 
Gesta of Simon of Kéza : 


contra Lithunam acies movit Aquila [Attila], quos statim oppressit, et omnem 
terram vastavit. Quibus subjectis Scotiam, ubi sanctus Brandanus requiescit, 
intravit, et suae potentiae subpeditavit. Inde vero Daciam [Daniam] ingrediens 
cum ipsis conflictum habuit, quibus terga vertentibus, multos occidit, reliquos 
suae dominationi subdidit . . . (SS. rerum Hung. I, p. 301). 


The latest editor of the text, Jozef Deér, had in 1937 nothing to say 
about the origins of this fantastic story of Attila in Scotland and Den- 
mark. It is typical of Mr. Macartney’s sure instinct and scholarship 
that he has identified here an ascription to Attila of certain of the deeds 
of King Arthur of Britain and Maximilian as originally recounted by 
Geoffrey of Monmouth. 

The second element of confusion which the Quellenkritik of the 
Hungarian chronicles has to face is due to the gratuitous invention by 
modern Hungarian historians of a lost but fundamental chronicle, their 
mythical ‘Gesta Hungarorum’. Of this supposed work, its ‘ dis- 
coverer ’, Balint Homan, and his disciples write : 


plurima documenta demonstrant tam cuncta monumenta Hungarica nostris 
temporibus nota, quam opera externa ab iisdem profecta ex uno eodemque fonte 
Hungarico deperdito derivari : “‘ Gesta Hungarorum”’ 

Quique et opere P. magistri [i.e. Anonymi] tempore antecessit et res gestas 
seculi xi tractavit. Id primum temporibus Stephani II a scriptore quodam usque 
ad annum 1127 contextum, deinde temporibus Geysse II retractatum esse ab alio 
scriptore . . . qui narrationem scriptoris illius primi usque ad annum 1152 
protulit (SS. rerum Hung. 1, Chron. Budense et Vindob., nota ad cap. 82). 


It has been Mr. Macartney’s greatest individual service to historical 
scholarship to demolish this fiction and to prove, as he has incontro- 
vertibly done, in his Studies that no such basic ‘Gesta Hungarorum’ 
existed. The method of his proof has been to demonstrate that every 
substantial part of the extant chronicles is either an original contribution 
of the chronicler or else derives immediately or mediately from some 
source which is not such a ‘ Gesta’. 

What Mr. Macartney has done in the book under review is first to 
give a chronological account of historical composition in Hungary from 
the earliest ballads and sagas, the heroic genealogies, annals and hagio- 
graphies, up to the compounded chronicles of the late twelfth and subse- 
quent centuries. In this section he has endeavoured to isolate and date 
the many pieces which have not survived except so far as they are 
incorporated in extant works. The second and longest part of the book 
takes each of the surviving chronicles and lives of the saints in the order 
of their composition, discusses its origin, date, and structure, and then 
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goes through it systematically, ascribing each section to its source as far 
as that is possible. It is not until the chronicles are read with this book 
at hand that they assume their proper sense and value. 

There are some points of detail where Mr. Macartney seems a little 
absolute in his verdicts. For example, he ignores the possibility of the 
Bohemian origin of the missionary Astrik more summarily than the 
evidence warrants (p. 13, n. 1) ; he does not make it clear that succession 
of the eldest male kinsman, whether he be the son of his predecessor or 
not, was the norm rather than the exception in tribal and patriarchal 
societies (p. 20, n. 1) ; he seems more inclined to accept the story in the 
alleged history of John, archdeacon of Gercs, that St. Emerich and 
King Peter of Hungary were in turn ‘ duces Slavoniae’ than is warran- 
ted by the Croatian and Venetian records. And surely it is to perplex 
an already complex chapter of history to call, without reason stated, 
Khazars ‘ Kavars ’, Mieszko of Poland ‘ Micziszlav’ and Svatopluk of 
Moravia ‘ Sviatopluk’. Mr. Macartney is right in seeing in the mys- 
terious ‘ Casimir’ of Croatia (whom the Hungarian editors failed to 
identify) Peter Kresimir IV, though he is wrong in calling him ‘ the last 
king of Croatia ’ and in saying that Zvonimir was his son. 

Some points of detail apart, the amateur of medieval Hungarian 
history can take it that Mr. Macartney’s claim to regard his ‘ results as 
achieved’ is just. A glance at the most recent work of Hungarian 
scholars as exemplified in the critical introductions and notes of the 
editors of the Scriptores rerum Hungaricarum will show how far he has 


raised the subject above the confusion, prejudice and ignorance in 
which it has so long lain. It is to be devoutly hoped that he will now 
attack the second part of the task and give us, for the first time in any 
language, a political history of Hungary in the middle ages of which 
we shall be able to be confident that it is justified by the authorities as 
they exist. R. R. Berrts. 


Studies in the History of Old English Literature. By KENNETH SisAM. 
(Geoffrey Cumberlege : Oxford University Press, 1953.) 


Tus book consists of a series of thirteen essays of which about half 
have been published before. These were produced during such spare 
time as his ‘ thirty unquiet years of administrative work’ allowed. The 
greater leisure which he has been able to enjoy during the past year or 
two has enabled him to produce the others and to provide one of the 
most attractive and entertaining works of Old English scholarship 
which has appeared for many years. 

Most of the essays are concerned with problems of textual trans- 
mission, a subject which, as the author says, has received all too little 
attention from Old English scholars. The same is true too in the 
medieval field. The whole subject of Old and Middle English palae- 
ography requires much more attention. But there is a growing tendency 
on the part of scholars to realize that a study of the manuscripts, their 
contents, their handwriting, their provenance, their decoration, their 
marginalia, is an essential part of the study of an Old or Middle English 
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text. Only too often in the past, elaborate phonological and dialect 
studies have been based on a printed text with almost no reference to 
the original manuscript. A good example of this neglect is quoted in 
Mr. Sisam’s article on the Beowulf MS. (Cott. Vit. A xv). Here he 
speaks of the ‘ intolerable confusion in the dating of the prose pieces’ 
in that same manuscript. There has long been complete agreement 
as to the dating of the Beowulf MS. (¢. 1000) but on the other hand there 
has been the ‘ widest discrepancy in the dating of the identical script 
when it appears in the prose tracts’ (p. 63). It is this blindness on the 
part of some scholars to the importance of the palaeographical study of 
original manuscripts which leads a very recent writer on Old English 
literature to refer to these prose works as being compositions of the 
mid-eleventh century |! 

The importance of such apparent details as marginalia is shown in 
the essay on Marginalia in the Vercelli Book where Mr. Sisam shows that 
there is a reasonable certainty that the Response and Versicles from 
Psalm 26 on the lower part of fo. 24b of that manuscript were written 
down in the eleventh century in north Italy. This, if correct, at once 
disposes of two theories as to how the manuscript got to Vercelli—one, 
that it reached Italy after the Renaissance, and the other, that it was 
taken there by Cardinal Guala in the thirteenth century. This is an 
excellent example of the fascinating way in which the writer’s wide 
knowledge in so many departments of Old English learning and allied 
subjects, helps him to destroy long-standing errors almost at a blow. 
There follows a suggestion as to what may well have happened to the 
Vercelli MS. which strikes one as being extremely likely ; it is a common 
sense hypothesis built squarely upon the facts. 

This strong element of common sense figures largely in the book 
throughout and helps him often to cut away a tangled mass of hypothesis 
and supposition such as that which has grown up around the meaning 
of the Cynewulf signatures (chap. i). Another good example is his 
attitude towards the widely held opinion that the reading of a manu- 
script, even when only one is available and no comparison possible, 
must always be regarded as sacrosanct. Nothing is gained, he main- 
tains, by supporting a bad manuscript reading merely because it és the 
manuscript reading. Nearly all the Old English poetical texts that have 
survived depend on a single manuscript. In a few instances there are 
two manuscripts so that a comparison is possible ; such is the case with 
the poem on the Soul and the Body, Salomon and Saturn, or the identical 
passages in the Azarias of the Exeter Book, and the Daniel of Bodl. 
Junius xi. The variations are numerous and disturbing. All this goes 
to prove that the ways of scribes in the late tenth and early eleventh 
centuries were not such as are calculated to encourage those who 
‘ regard the integrity of a late manuscript as axiomatic’ (p. 24). 

One of the most impressive chapters is that in which Mr. Sisam edits 
a piece of Old English verse found by Robin Flower in 1934 in the form 
of a transcript made by Laurence Nowell from the MS. Cott. Otho B. 
xi which was burnt in the fire of 1731. The poem was first printed by 
Dobbie in his Anglo-Saxon Minor Poems (1942). It deals with the 
importance of keeping the four main seasons of fasting as appointed by 
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St. Gregory. As the poem stands in Dobbie’s edition, it is full of 
difficulties, for the editor has printed the text almost as it appears in 
Nowell’s transcript. Mr. Sisam goes through the text carefully and his 
series of brilliant emendations show that one modern editor at least is 
as capable as the great nineteenth-century pioneers, such as Grein and 
Cosjin, of producing a text from which a reasonable meaning emerges. 
The whole of this exercise forms an excellent illustration of his text 
that ‘ meaning comes first and last in textual criticism’. The author of 
the poem on fasting may not have been a good poet but he was at any 
rate an intelligent and educated man, and he meant something sensible 
when he wrote it. Why not then give him the benefit of the doubt, 
rather than stick obstinately and superstitiously to a text which makes 
him say something which is at the worst unintelligible, at the best inept ? 
Surely it is the duty of an editor to try to burrow as best he can through 
the heap of misreadings and misunderstandings of unintelligent or 
careless scribes and get as near as is possible to the author’s thoughts 
and the words in which he clothed them. 

One may sum up the varied contents of this book by saying that it 
not only brings together in one place articles to which Old English 
scholars have had cause to refer constantly during the past twenty years 
or more, but it also adds much that is fresh and welcome. It helps to 
throw fresh light on those problems of text transmission which concern 
editors and teachers alike ; and it gives us still more examples of that 
inspired common sense, that clarity of thought and style, which scholars 
have long learned to associate with the work of Kenneth Sisam. 
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BERTRAM COLGRAVE. 


The Place-Names of Cumberland. By A. M. Armstronc, A. MAwer, 
F. M. Srenton and Bruce Dickins. English Place-Name Society, 
vols. xx, xxi, xxii. (Cambridge University Press, 1950-3.) 


THE completion of this book is a welcome event. The subject matter, 
set out under the five wards or divisions of the county (first recorded, we 
are told, in Cumberland Assize Rolls, 6 and 20 Edward I), is of peculiar 
importance and raises problems and difficulties which require reliance 
upon an unusual variety of learned co-operation, general and local. Its 
collection, by Miss Armstrong, has been a long and laborious task. Its 
interpretation was interrupted by the death of Sir Allen Mawer in 1942, 
and since 1946 had been directed by Professor Bruce Dickins, whose 
name here appears for the first time on the title page of volumes of the 
English Place-Name Society. The third volume contains Professor 
Bruce Dickins’s fine introduction (pp. xiii-xxxix), a most skilful map 
drawn by Mr. W. H. G. Dickins to illustrate the distribution of types, also 
elaborate lists of the elements found in Cumberland Place-names, fuller 
than usual since Sir A. Mawer’s volume, The Chief Elements used in English 
Place-Names ‘is out of print and in process of thorough revision by 
Professor Hugh Smith ’ (vol. i, pp. v-vi), a bibliography, an appendix on 
Romano-British names, the usual addenda and corrigenda noted in 
previous volumes, a list of parishes as a key to the map, and the indexes. 
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The book as a whole reflects all the developments in place-name study 
since the foundation of the Society, developments fostered by the Society 
itself under the guidance of Sir Allen Mawer and Sir Frank Stenton. 
Place-name study is now a discipline which uses, enriches and tests the 
discoveries of archaeology and history and the rules of the philologist. 
It has acquired an independence of its own, and takes toll of all comers. 
The editorial preface to the third volume describes a field of busy folk as 
diverse as can be visited in the world of learning. 

The absence of early forms of Cumberland place-names has made 
their study peculiarly dependent upon the historical background. Only 
four names, all in the extreme south of the county, survive in Domesday 
forms : one is Hougenai which was displaced by Millom before 1180 
(pp. 414-15). Only one pre-conquest document, the much discussed writ 
of Gospatric, is known to exist, and this ‘in a much mangled form in a 
thirteenth-century transcript that is at least a copy of a copy’. See the 
Introduction, vol. iii, pp. xxvii-xxx, where a facsimile, text, translation 
and commentary may be found, with due acknowledgement to Miss 
Harmer’s recent study of the writ in her Anglo-Saxon Writs (1952). 
Under these circumstances, it is only to be expected that, when all has 
been done, some names elude explanation ; e.g. ‘ the forms of the final 
element [in Watendlath] vary too widely for any interpretation to be 
suggested ’ (p. 352) ; cf. Dudden (p. 11), Burnmoor (p. 32), Greystoke 
(pp. 195-6), Borrowdale (p. 349), Honister (p. 356), and Ravenglass 
(p. 425) for hesitation about the meaning of other familiar names. The 
wonder is that, in the explanation of material of such various origin and 
generally so late in date of survival, so much precision has been attained. 
Take the name Solway, for example. Solway, which is ‘ Sulewad’ in 
1218, is the ford near the pillar (Old Norse s#/) or Lochmaben Stone, 
‘a large ice-borne granite boulder which marked the Scottish end of the 
ford and was a recognized meeting-place for the settling of disputes be- 
tween the Scottish and English Borderers’. On the other hand, though 
the modern form, ‘ Solway Moss’, is due to the proximity of this morass 
to Solway Firth, the original form is derived from the lost hamlet of 
Solum, a dative plural of the Old English so/, ‘ muddy place’ (pp. 40-1). 
The long section on Carlisle and its purlieus and streets (pp. 41-50) 
abounds in this kind of historical lore applied to philology, beginning 
with the interpretation of ‘ Carlisle’ itself : the Romano-British form was 
Luguvalium ‘ belonging to Luguvalos’, a personal name meaning ‘ strong 
as [the Celtic god] Lugus’, whose name appears in Lug(u)dunum, the 
ancestor of Leiden and Lyons ; before the ninth century the Old Welsh 
cair, ‘a fortified place’, was prefixed to a Welsh form of Luguvalium, later 
corrupted into Lwe/, the ‘ Lwe/ quod nunc Carleol appellatur ’ of Simeon of 
Durham. Much learned discussion lies behind this conclusion, which 
is more definite than such discussion generally allows. Is Carlatton, for 
example, ‘a vegetable garden by the Cairn river’ or was the accent on 
the second ‘a’ due to a revival of British influence in the area when an 
Anglo-Scandinavian Karlatin had been founded (pp. 73-4, and the 
Introduction, vol. iii, p. xxi)? As Professor Bruce Dickins’s Introduction 
and numerous discussions throughout the book show, much has been 
done since the appearance of Professor E. Ekwall’s indispensable study, 
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Scandinavians and Celts in the north-west of England (Lund, 1918). The 
Place-Names of Cumberland can safely become, even for the historical 
student who has learned to approach the philology of place-names in 
fear and trembling, a precious and fascinating store of learning applied 
to local history and local knowledge. 

Since the earliest surviving forms belong, with a few exceptions, to 
the twelfth and later centuries, it is not easy to distinguish the place-names 
in Cumberland which originated after the Norman Conquest, if they 
contain British, Anglian and Norse elements. Casual historical evidence 
suggests that the temptation to describe all such names as primitive 
should be indulged with caution. A writ of Henry I quoted in a plea of 
1201, when combined with an entry in the Pipe Roll for 1130, shows that 
Gamblesby and the neighbouring Glassonby preserve the names of two 
drengs of Henry I, Gamel son of Bern and Glassam son of Brictric. The 
former name is Scandinavian, the latter reveals an English father whose 
son had been given an Irish name. Maughonby, another place in the 
same ward (Leath), contains the Old Welsh personal name Merchiaun 
(Latin Marcianus) and the earliest known form of the place, Merchamby, 
dates from 1254. Professor Bruce Dickins thinks that this settlement 
also may have originated in the early twelfth century (pp. 192-4 ; cf. iii, 
p. xxxii). I cannot but wonder whether Ar/sh, a British word meaning 
an area cleared by fire, was not first applied to a new foundation, Newton 
Arlosh, created by the monks of Holm Cultram to replace the Scandinavian 
Skinburness, which had been destroyed by the sea in the later twelfth 
century (p. 291). The editor, however, seems to imply (iii, p. xx) that, like 
Cultram itself (British ca/ and “ir ‘ with later O.E. ham), the clearing by fire 
and the name go back to earlier times. It is a relief to turn to undoubted 
“feudal ’ place-names of the post-Conquest period, and to Maryport, so 
named in the eighteenth century, ‘when Humphrey Senhouse gave his 
new port the name of his wife Mary’, and to learn that the name of Mori- 
cambe (p. 291) in the north-west of the county, like that of Morecambe 
Bay in Lancashire, was an antiquarian attempt to locate the Moricambe 
estuary of Ptolemy ; also that Barnscar, to adopt the correction of 
Miss M. C. Fair (iii, p. Ixxx) derives from ‘a fiction invented by Aaron 
Marshall, curate of Eskdale, who wished it on Hutchinson as a Danish 
city and described streets etc., which were pure imagination’. And it is 
interesting to learn that names which as place-names go are late can reveal 
the existence of names and things hitherto first found much later still. 
Ambrose Holme, in Wetheral, which first appears in the public records 
of John’s reign as Averencheholm, contains the Middle English form of the 
French word average, ‘eatage of arable land after harvest’, but this 
evidence ‘ carries the word back 200 years earlier than the earliest form 
hitherto noted’ (pp. 160-1 ; cf. iii, p. xxxiv). Other words found earlier 
than has been previously noted are listed on page 513 : the list includes 
gap, lith-gate, strand or strind in the sense of ‘ stream’, eel-ark, etc. 

The best way to enjoy this book is to keep it by one and to become 
thoroughly familiar with the contents of volume iii, including the 
corrigenda and addenda to volumes i and ii on pp. lxxviii-lxxx. 


F. M. Pow!Icke. 
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Die Reichsministerialitat der Salier und Staufer. By Karu Bost. 2 vols. 
(Stuttgart: Hiersemann, 1950-1.) 


EvER since the appearance twenty-five years ago of a notable article by 
Marc Bloch,} scholars have been aware that one essential key to the 
disparate development of medieval Germany, by comparison, for 
example, with France or England, is to be found in the comparative 
history of the ‘ ministerial ’ classes in the different countries. As a basis 
for such a comparison, however, it is necessary to have reliable bio- 
graphical data on a considerable scale; and in fact an immense amount 
of work has been done in Germany on individual ‘ ministerial ’ families, 
and on the ministeriales of particular regions and those attached to par- 
ticular churches or lordships. The outstanding virtue of Dr. Bosl’s 
new book is that he at last presents us, so far as the imperial ministeriales 
are concerned, with a conspectus of this scattered work, often hidden in 
the transactions of local German historical societies. To say that, 
however, is not enough. This is no mere compilation, but a re-examina- 
tion on the largest scale of the history and political activities of the royal 
Dienstmannen in the eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth centuries; and the 
value of the investigations lies not least in the fact that the author has 
broken away from the older methods of research, with their concentration 
upon theoretical problems of origin and status and upon genealogy, and 
has paid attention to the actual activities, lives and above all to the 
political functions of the Dienstmannschaft in the service of the Salian 
and Hohenstaufen rulers. Criticism of the detail is beyond my knowledge 
and capacity. That no single person can hope to survey the whole in 
this way without error, is obvious; and German local historians have 
already put forward, and will no doubt continue to make, a considerable 
number of corrections. But my impression is that the range of material 
covered is so wide, and therefore what one may term the ‘ statistical ’ 
basis so firm, that these necessary corrections are unlikely to affect the 
general picture, which is most effectively set out in a series of impressive 
maps. These maps show the main areas of concentration, and reveal 
graphically the use of the ministeriales as the instruments of an active 
policy of building up the royal demesnes on the part of the Hohenstaufen 
rulers. They also show, in the areas which stand out ‘blank’, the 
limitations of that policy, though unfortunately the least effective map is 
the general survey (‘ Ubersichtskarte ”) which does not bring out as it 
might the total failure of this policy to make headway in the north. 

The framework, on the other hand, in which the author sets this work, 
is not always so satisfactory, and I have the impression that many of his 
expressed views and conclusions may stand in need of revision. It might 
have been better, had he confined himself to the story of the ministeriales, 
and left the facts—impressive enough, in any case—to speak for them- 
selves. Instead he has combined his investigation with a thesis about the 
nature of government and policy in Hohenstaufen Germany which seems 

1° Un probléme d’histoire comparée: la Ministérialité en France et en Allemagne’, 
Revue hist. de droit frangais et étranger, 4 sétie, vii (1928), 46-91. 

* Cf. Zeitschrift f. bayerische Landesgeschichte, xvi (1951), 362 seqq.; Zeitschrift d. Savigny- 


Stiftung f. Rechtsgesch., Germ. Abt. \xix (1952), 457 seqq. There are also corrections in 
the Nassauische Annalen, \xiii (1952), which I have not seen. 
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less to arise from than to be a precondition of his own particular investiga- 
tions. This thesis, briefly, is that the Hohenstaufen in the twelfth century 
pursued a ‘ modern’ policy, relying upon ‘ officials’ to build up the 
royal demesne into a ‘ state’ within the state, which in time would enable 
them to obliterate the principalities and unify Germany, and that only 
blind fate—the ‘ catastrophe ’ of Henry VI’s early death—‘ brought these 
great plans to nothing’. This view is directed, of course, against the 
judgements of western historians, who have described twelfth-century 
Germany as structurally ‘archaic’ and Frederick I as ‘a backward- 
looking statesman determined to restore the past ’;1 and it need not be 
denied that these judgements are in need of revision—this was evident 
enough, even without the analysis of the work of the ministeriales which 
forms the bulk of Dr. Bosl’s investigation. But his own argument is 
put in so exaggerated a form that often it confuses rather than clarifies 
the issue ; for example, in the repeated use of the word ‘ planning’ as 
descriptive of Frederick Barbarossa’s activities, or in the denial that 
feudalism (regarded by Dr. Bosl apparently as a retrograde principle of 
' government in the twelfth century) was used by Barbarossa as a practical 
instrument of political cohesion. I suspect that I have already said all 
that there is to say in favour of Dr. Bosl’s thesis;? and although the new 
material assembled by him adds, of course, immeasurably to the plasticity 
and depth of our picture of Hohenstaufen administrative policy, it does 
not alter it essentially, or introduce any new points of view. My im- 
pression is that now, far from exaggerating, historians should seek 
carefully to delimit the ‘ modernity’ of Hohenstaufen policy; that the 
belief that many of its elements still were ‘ archaic’ is not totally without 
foundation;? and that the time has come to strike a balance. Thus, 
simply to describe the ministeriales as ‘ officials’ or ‘ quasi-officials ’ 
avoids rather than solves the problems; what is necessary is rather a 
careful comparison with ‘ official’ classes elsewhere, indicating not 
merely the similarities but the equally striking (and probably more im- 
portant) differences. In other words, I do not think that an exclusively 
‘ national’ or (in this instance) German approach is likely to get us any 
further, but rather that the time has come for comparative methods, on 
lines recently applied by W. Kienast.5 Therefore, in spite of Marc 
Bloch’s assertion that England was a country where ‘ la ministérialité, de 
tout temps, joua le moindre rdle ’,* a comparison with the tenures and 
services of late Anglo-Saxon society might be particularly illuminating, 
not merely for German history, but as showing for England precisely 


1 E.g. L. Reynaud, Les origines de l’influence frangais en Allemagne (1913), pp. 180- 
254 5¢qq., 395,459; M. Bloch, La société féodale, i (1939), 413; ii. 222 seqg.; C. W. Previté- 
Orton, The Shorter Cambridge Medieval History, i (1952), 526. 

2 Studies in Mediaeval History, i (1938), 113 seqq. 

3 It is significant that it has been revived by F. Heer, Die Tragidie des Heiligen Reiche 
(1952). 

4 In this respect Dr. Bos] might with profit have considered what I wrote in Studies 
in Mediaeval History, i. 20, and indeed the whole passage, pp. 17-21, on ‘ the easy solution 
of attributing the collapse of the German monarchy to an unholy fate . . . which 
robbed Germany of Henry VI at the early age of thirty-two ’. 

5W. Kienast, Untertaneneid und Treuvorbehalt in England und Frankreich (1952); also 
Zeitschr. d. Savigny-Stiftung, Germ. Abt., \xvi (1948), 111-47. 

® Bloch, La société féodale, ii. 93. 
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the lines of possible development which the Norman Conquest cut 
short.? 

It would be wrong to leave the impression that Dr. Bosl’s general 
conclusions as a whole are unacceptable. Particularly valuable, I think, 
is his distinction between the early (Salian) and the younger (Hohen- 
staufen) ministeriales, the position of the former based on lands and 
lordships, that of the latter on money fiefs. It is evident also that, 
approaching the question from a new angle, he is able to bring new 
arguments to bear on the hotly-debated question of origins, though here 
again his conclusion—that they spring, one and all, from the servile 
classes, and that there was no direct entry of freemen into their ranks— 
seems unnecessarily and questionably doctrinaire. All in all the lasting 
value of this book lies in the mass of new material which it assembles; 
but it is also an outstanding example, worthy of attention in England 
and elsewhere, of the application of modern methods of handling 
genealogy and ‘family history’ to major problems of constitutional 
history, and of the valuable results which this approach has to offer. 
G. BARRACLOUGH. 









Histoire de L’Eglise. 'T.9. Du premier Concile du Latran 4 l’avene- 
ment d’Innocent III (1123-98). 2 partie. Par R. ForeviLie et 
J. Rousser pE Pina. (Paris : Bloud et Gay, 1953.) 





Tus volume, the first of the History to appear since the regretted death 
of its founder, M. Augustin Fliche, is largely the work of his disciple, 
Mlle. Raymonde Foreville, whose work on English church history is 
well known in this country. We are told that almost half was in fact 
completed and set up in type in 1939, and that a series of accidents long 
prevented its publication ; the reader should therefore be aware that 
the text and notes of several chapters are already fourteen years old, save 
for a few bibliographical additions. 

This book, like many of its predecessors, consists principally of 
narrative chapters, cut up into short sections and dealing with the 
political history of the church as centred upon the papacy ; its divisions 
follow the pontificates very closely, and the whole is liable to the 
criticism often made of histories of the popes, that they are unduly pre- 
occupied with the efforts of successive pontiffs to deal with half-a-dozen 
concurrent political or administrative difficulties which they had no 
share in creating, and which they are unable to resolve. Certainly this 
volume has its fair share of diplomatic manoeuvres which the memory 
cannot retain, and which are, in the perspective of history, all but 
insignificant. 

The arrangement adopted is most satisfactory when a pope of strong 
personality is directing affairs. In the first division of the book Mlle. 
Foreville gathers into focus the various activities of Adrian IV, the 
English pope whom recent scholarship has reinstated in his rightful 


1T am thinking here of the famous Oswaldlaw document, discussed at length by 
Maitland and Stenton; on the similarity of the services with those of the German 
ministeriales, c£. H. Mitteis, Der Staat des hohen Mittelalters (ed. 1944), 189. 
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place as a legate responsible for the ordering of the church in Scan- 
dinavia and as a firm and energetic pope who might well, had he lived, 
have taken rank among the great. He was followed by one of Jonger 
life and indisputable genius, Alexander III, who occupies three chapters, 
of which the first and third are largely taken up with the pope’s struggle 
with the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa. The intermediate chapter 
treats of ‘L’Affaire Thomas Becket’, where Mlle. Foreville is on 
familiar ground as the author of a large volume to which she repeatedly 
refers the reader (cf. pp. 85-6) as the only adequate treatment of the sub- 
ject in all its ramifications. That celebrated story is not one easily sus- 
ceptible of brief narration, and it may be felt that little attempt is here 
made to set it in its English context, while the actions and attitudes of 
Alexander III and Gilbert Foliot are made to seem more consistent and 
more deserving, the one of commendation and the other of censure, 
than was in fact the case. The fifth chapter, dealing with the four short 
pontificates that followed, is by M. Rousset de Pina, and is almost entirely 
factual, though easily readable. 

The last part of the volume is made up of four long chapters by Mlle. 
Foreville : Rome and Christendom, Christian Society, Heresy, and The 
Christian Life. These are perhaps the least satisfactory in the book, if 
only because their titles make such wide promise. The method adopted 
is encyclopaedic ; a short self-contained précis, based on half-a-dozen 
specialist works, is given of the best current opinion on, e.g. music, 
Christian poetry, and Gothic art. The chapter on heresy is perhaps 
the most unsatisfying of all. There is no adequate notice of religious 
conditions and aspirations in the urban centres of Lombardy and the 
Rhéne and Rhine valleys ; no hint is given of the urgency of the crisis 
of the age, nor of the new, and in many cases sincere and admirable, 
attempts made by the bourgeois of Lyons and Milan to find for them- 
selves a new way of the Christian life which had in itself all the essentials 
of poverty, penance and apostolic zeal that were so soon to be crystal- 
lized into the orders and Third Orders of the friars. In a volume of 
which the bibliography is usually admirably complete, it is strange to 
find no reference to the analysis of the religious situation in H. Grund- 
mann’s work, while the section on the Manichees and Bogomils, while 
relying heavily on Mr. Runciman, has no mention of Prince D. 
Obolensky’s book. Even more unexpected is the omission, both in 
text and notes, of the crisis in doctrinal preaching emphasized by Pére 
H-M. Vicaire in his work on St. Dominic. Indeed, the parcelling-out 
of topics in this part of the book leads to considerable abbreviation, as 
where the mystical theology and the mystics of the age are dealt with 
in two pages, in which St. Hildegarde and Joachim of Flora are included 
in a single paragraph under the sub-title ‘ Illuminisme ’, while the treat- 
ment of Bologna in the paragraph following that on Paris suggests that 
the law-universities were subsequent in time to the university of arts 
and theology. 

A good level of accuracy, both in general and in detail, seems to be 
maintained throughout. One or two small points may be mentioned. 
On page 98 an account of the meeting at Clarendon is given which takes 
no account of the archbishop’s tetgiversation ; Gilbert of Sempringham 
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can scarcely be described as ‘un jeune noble’ (p. 305) ; and on page 
358 much is made of the alleged origin of the feast of Trinity Sunday at 
Canterbury under Thomas Becket. Actually, the office was a Cluniac 
one, which had been followed in the English monasteries (and doubt- 
less elsewhere) from the time of St. Dunstan onwards. The statement 
of Gervase of Canterbury, to which reference is given, must either have 
been an error or simply an indication that the feast was given a much 
greater external solemnity by St. Thomas. The present writer may be 
forgiven for mentioning this point, as he has himself in the past made 
the assertion which he is now criticizing. 

It is late in the day to regret the original policy in the planning of 
this great history, but this volume, while reaching a high degree of 
technical accuracy and bibliographical completeness, nevertheless dis- 
appoints as a picture of Christendom in the twelfth century, and that 
for two reasons : it is a history of the popes rather than a history of the 
church ; and the plan prevents any distinction being made between the 
more significant and the less significant currents of thought and action, 
as it also obscures all sense of growth, development, and decline, and of 
the ferment of life, fraught with danger as well as with promise, of which 
the young cardinal who was to be Innocent III, and the more mature 
canon who was to be St. Dominic, were fortunately well aware. 

M. D. KNow1es. 


Algemene Geschiedenis der Nederlanden Deel VI, De Tachtig jarige Oorlog 
1609-1648 (Utrecht : de Haan ; Antwerp : Standaard, 1953.) 


To this sixth volume! of the co-operative history of ‘all the Nether- 
lands ’ Dr. S. J. Fockema Andreae contributes a valuable chapter on the 
institutions of the Dutch republic. He writes as an archivist, filling in 
the legal outline familiar in Fruin’s Staatsinstellingen with concrete 
information about the daily work of government. He deals admirably 
with the several general, provincial and local organs, including the 
waterschappen on which he is a leading authority ; but his general 
discussion is even more important. He explains how the good health of 
their subordinate component parts enabled the higher organisms to 
maintain their stability and effect their purposes in spite of their defective 
structure, and he shows how it was that toa high degree they realized 
the ideal of the rechtsstaat. In an equally useful and more or less cor- 
responding chapter on the southern provinces Dr. J. Lefévre, one of the 
editors of the correspondence of the Archduchess Isabella? skilfully uses 
the formulae of this correspondence and of other documents to elucidate 
the constitutional arrangements of the period. At several points, such as 
the major matter of the codification of laws or the minor matter of the 
changing game-laws, there is so much coincidence between Dr. Fockema- 
Andreae’s chapter and Dr. Lefévre’s that we wish it had been within 
someone’s province to compare and contrast ; but generally speaking, 


1 See ante Ixviii. 95, 280. 
2 See ante xliii. 456 ; xvii. 517. 
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and apart from occasional comments, the volume treats the northern and 
southern histories as two separate units. Dr. J. W. Wijn gives a clear 
and succinct account of the military operations under Frederick Henry, 
including a minimum of facts about the organization of the army; but 
he writes from the northern point of view. 

The other chapters continue or complement those of the previous 
volume. Fr. I. Schéffer deals with the internal crisis of the republic in 
the time of Maurice. After an admirably discriminating analysis of the 
many shades of ecclesiastical and constitutional opinion, he tells the 
story of the conflicts clearly and impartially. He does not, however, 
bring out strongly the influence on the stadtholder of the anxieties 
attributed to him by English contemporaries that constitutional quarrels 
and a weakening of the anti-catholic unity might impair the strength of 
the republic when the Twelve Years’ Truce came to expire. Dr. J. J. 
Poelhekke, the author of a recent book on the Treaty of Miinster, was an 
obvious choice for the chapters on that settlement and on the politics and 
diplomacy of the preceding twenty-four years. Unlike the other 
contributors to the volume he shows, both in his style and in his 
conclusions, marked traces of the influence of Professor Geyl. His 
treatment is lively and rather episodic than exhaustive. On some legal 
points, such as the piratical character which he attributes to privateering, 
closer reasoning might have led to a less decided phrasing. The late 
Professor E. de Moreau’s chapter on the catholic revival in the south is 
based on a thorough knowledge of the large relevant literature, and 
written with a cool candour which shows that it is possible to be com- 
mitted to one point of view and yet to be fair to the other. There are 
two illuminating pages on the means by which church and state, in close 
co-operation, extinguished protestantism. There were no executions for 
heresy after 1597, and with certain exceptions the bishops were inclined 
to be tolerant, but protestants could not contract legal marriages, nor 
remove from one parish to another, and the police enforced compulsory 
attendance at Sunday schools. These and similar measures sufficed. 
In his well-proportioned survey of the cultural life of the south, Fr. 
J. Andriessen dissociates himself from the old-fashioned view that 
censorship and the exercise of authority in general caused that poverty 
of thought and literature which seems to require an explanation in the age 
of Rubens. He thinks it was due to the absence of men of genius among 
the writers: there was no ‘bezieler’, no inspirer, like Rubens. In 
forming their own judgements on this question, his readers will find 
Fr. Andriessen’s extensive bibliography very useful. Dr. Presser’s 
chapter on northern cultural life follows the lines of his previous chapter, 
and does not aim at covering all such subjects as the foundation and 
activities of universities. 

As before, the economic chapters are specially useful as surveys of 
much recent work. Dr. T. S. Jansma’s chapter on the north is mainly 
descriptive, but is very judicious, and he has some apt quotations, for 
instance, one from a Rotterdam memorial of 1701 that ports make trade, 
not vice versa. ‘The East India Company has a separate chapter, rather 
political than economic in the narrow sense, from Dr. W. P. Coolhaas, a 

well-known authority and Hr. W. R. Menkman gives a good summary of 
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the history of the West India Company, bringing out its importance in 
general international relations. G. N. Crark. 


Locke’s Travels in France, 1675-1679. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by JoHN LouGu. (Cambridge : University Press, 1953.) 


IN his Life of John Locke, published in 1829, Lord King printed a number 
of excerpts from Locke’s Journals, but his selection was arbitrary and 
his transcription, as it now appears, often inaccurate. In 1936 Professor 
R. I. Aaron and Mr. Jocelyn Gibb made a collection of passages in the 
Journals bearing on philosophical questions, and published them with 
their edition of Amn Early Draft of Locke’s Essay on the Human Understanding. 
The Professor of French at Durham now offers us a much fuller selec- 
tion, but even so, this is not the complete text of Locke’s Journals for 
these years. Besides the philosophical passages already published by 
Aaron and Gibb, others about to be published by Dr. W. von Leyden, 
and Locke’s notes on the books he read while in France, which are to 
form the subject of an article in The Library, Professor Lough has syste- 
matically omitted several whole classes of entries, among them being 
Locke’s medical notes and his notes on the Bible. Such excisions were 
no doubt inevitable in order to bring the book within manageable 
dimensions, but they are none the less regrettable, because much of the 
value of a diary lies in the light it throws on the author’s own interests 
and character. From the biographical point of view the amount of 
attention Locke paid to different subjects is of importance, and the 
omission of whole topics distorts the picture. 

Locke left England in November 1675 and spent nearly three-and-a 
half years in France, travelling with an Oxford friend from Calais by way 
of Paris, Lyons and Avignon to Montpellier, where he arrived early in 
January 1676. This town and its neighbourhood was to be his head- 
quarters until March 1677, and he chose it, no doubt, because it was 
the seat of a celebrated medical school (the practice of medicine was one 
of Locke’s principal interests at this time), besides being a resort fre- 
quented by English visitors who, like Locke, had to take care of their 
health. His stay at Montpellier was broken by several excursions of 
varying lengths to Provence, Languedoc, and places on the Mediter- 
ranean coast. He then returned via Toulouse (travelling some distance 
by boat on the newly-built Cana/ du Midi), Bordeaux and Poitiers to 
Paris, which he reached in June 1677. Here he remained (apart from 
short expeditions in the immediate vicinity) until July 1678, when he set 
off on a second tour to the south, accompanied this time by a young 
pupil, son of a London merchant, Sir John Banks. They travelled by 
the Loire to Angers, thence to La Rochelle and Bordeaux, and so once 
more to Montpellier via Toulouse. After only a fortnight’s stay they 
began the return journey up the Rhone valley, diverging from Lyons 
over the mountains to the upper Loire at Roanne, and thence by Orleans 
to Paris, which they reached at the end of November. They finally 
left for England in May 1679. 
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Locke never intended his diary for publication. He simply jotted 
down from day to day what seemed to him worth recording, and the 
result is an extraordinary miscellany. Many of his comments on a 
variety of aspects of French life, not always absolutely accurate, but 
generally observant and exact, are of considerable interest, particularly 
as comparatively few English travellers have left their impressions of 
the country at the height of the power of Louis XIV. Locke draws 
vivid pictures of popular pastinies, for instance, and of conditions in 
the inns ; discusses the poverty of the peasantry, and records numerous 
details about the vines, the agriculture and the industries in different 
parts of the country. He attended meetings of the Estates of Languedoc 
and discourses at some length on the system of government and the 
national finances and taxation, on the inequity of which he comments 
more than once. He frequently came into contact with Huguenots, 
and his Protestant prejudices are revealed in his remarks about ecclesi- 
astical matters, especially the relics and images that were on view in 
a number of churches. 

Nevertheless, historians must not expect too much, or they will be 
disappointed. During his stay in Paris Locke often went to the theatre, 
but he never recorded even the titles of the plays he saw, let alone his 
impressions of them. The only thing he thought worth mentioning 
was the price he paid for his seat. At Versailles his chief interest was 
in the hydraulic apparatus of the fountains, at the Invalides in the 
dimensions of the buildings, which he carefully paced out. He inquired 
and put down elaborate details about technical processes, and loved 
making lists of all sorts of things, from the ingredients of a salad to 
weights and measures. His attention was often absorbed in scientific 
questions, and he evidently shared to the full that ardent curiosity about 
mechanical contrivances and inventions which was characteristic of the 
early years of the Royal Society. 

Professor Lough’s reliance, in his footnotes, on the definitions in 
the Oxford English Dictionary occasionally lets him down. Thus when 
Locke described the countryside about Brioux as ‘like some of the 
champain countrys of England’ he meant that it was unenclosed, not 
that it was ‘ without hills, woods, or other impediments’. Nor is it 
helpful, while explaining that carduus means a thistle, simply to say that 
spurge is ‘a kind of plant’. The Mr. Robinson to whom Locke gave 
medical treatment in Paris in 1678 can hardly have been the John 
Robinson (later Bishop of London) who as Fellow of Oriel had just 
before this got leave to go abroad, for he went to Sweden. These, 
however, are trifles, and the editorial work generally is of high quality. 
Not the least attractive feature of the book is a handsome portrait of 
Locke, new to me, at about the age (his middle forties) when he 
travelled in France. It is very different from the cadaverous picture of 
him in his old age which has most often been reproduced. 

J. W. Goucu. 
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The History of the Popes from the Close of the Middle Ages. By Lupwic Von 
Pastor. Translated by E. F. Prerer. Vol. xl (1775-1799). 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1953.) 


THE publication of the fortieth and last volume of the English transla- 
tion of Pastor’s History of the Popes is an event that cannot pass unnoticed 
in the world of learning. It is nearly seventy years since Pastor published 
in 1885 the first volume of his great work. When he died in 1928 he had 
published thirteen volumes (some in two or three parts), and had nearly 
finished the remaining three needed to complete the series. The pro- 
duction of the English translation has taken sixty years, and employed 
four editors: Father Antrobus (six volumes) and Father Kerr (eighteen 
volumes) of the London Oratory, Dom Graf of Buckfast Abbey (ten 
volumes), and finally Mr. E. F. Peeler, who has completed the last six 
volumes. It will be noticed that sixteen German volumes have become 
more than twice as many in English: one inconvenience of this is that the 
lives of no less that fourteen Popes spread over two (and one over three) 
volumes. It may also be noted that the eighteen volumes of Mann’s 
Lives of the Popes which precede Pastor’s forty, and complete the history 
of the Papacy from the sixth to the eighteenth century (the whole series 
is now in print and on sale), cover about forty years a volume to Pastor’s 
thirteen: the scale is different. 

But for the historian who wishes to use Pastor the question of most 
importance is the degree to which his later volumes were completed by 
him, and the extent to which he made use of contemporary authorities. A 
recent reviewer has pointed out some serious disproportions in treatment 
in the last two volumes, and some considerable omissions, especially 
about matters which specially interest English historians: these are no 
doubt due to Dr. Pastor not having been able to finish his work as he would 
have wished. And it will be apparent to every reader of vol. xl that there 
are few references to books published later than 1910-15. Specialists 
in earlier periods will know how far this defect applies to other parts of 
Dr. Pastor’s work. Certainly it is a serious drawback to anyone who has 
to deal with the pontificate of Pius VI, which is covered by the last two 
volumes of the series. For the relations between the Papacy and the 
French church (to go no further) have been the subject of intense and 
often controversial study during the last twenty-five years. Pastor 
(assuming that his footnotes are all his own, and have not been added to 
by his editors) read and controverted Mathiez, whose Révolution Frangais 
came out in 1922, and used Madelin, whose Révolution Frangaise appeared 
in 1911; but he does not seem to have used the royalist Bainville (1924). 
Gaxotte’s work, which would have appealed to him, came out in the year 
of his death. He seems not to have known Aulard’s earlier books on 
the Congregations (1903) and Christianity and the French Revolution (1925), ot 
Mathiez’s L’ Histoire religieuse (1907), Rome et Je clergé francais sous la 
Constituante (1911), and La Révolution et ’Eglise (1910). Since then even 
more important works, covering the period of Dr. Pastor’s two last 
volumes, have thrown much new light on the subject; notably Latreille, 
L’Eglise Catholique et la Révolution Frangaise (1946 and 1950), and Napoléon 
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et le Saint-Siége (1932), and Leflon (of the Institut Catholique), Histoire 
de l’Eglise: La Crise Révolutionnaire (1949). 

Thus, whilst Dr. Pastor, following Sicard and De la Gorce, shows no 
disposition to deny the decadent state of the church in France on the eve 
of the Revolution (ch. iii), une fagade superbe, puis derriére cette facade, 
des bdtisses minées de toutes parts, he regards the whole affair of the Civil 
Constitution as a work of destruction, and gives too little credit to the 
anxiety of the Assembly to re-establish a reformed Catholicism, or to the 
necessity of financing the revolution by the sale of church property 
(e.g. footnote on p. 140). Those who defend the actions of the Assembly 
are said to be completely ignorant of the nature and constitution of the 
Catholic Church (pp. 142, 156). At the same time it may well be that 
in the Avignon affair, whose importance he emphasized in his Rome et /e 
clergé, Mathiez paid too little attention to the papal secret archives, 
and to some extent misrepresented the policy of Cardinal Bernis. What it 
is not possible to accept is that all the faults in this controversy were on 
the side of the Assembly. 

When he comes to the events of 1791 Pastor is ill-informed as to the 
Legislative Assembly, most of whose members he describes as ‘ not more 
than thirty years of age’ (the average was forty); he includes in the 
majority ‘ blood-thirsty Jacobins such as Robespierre, Danton, and Marat ’ 
(none of whom were members of the Legislative); and he fails to dis- 
tinguish Jacobins from Girondins. When he returns to Rome, he is 
more at home in the Bassville affair, and the hospitality given to the 
French émigré clergy in Italy: he even has some information about the 
little-known adventures of the clerical refugees in England (p. 273). 

In dealing with Bonaparte’s relations with Pius VI Pastor is on less 
controversial ground, and has less to say: but though good use is made 
of papal sources, especially Azara’s correspondence, and the papers of 
the Spanish embassy, little or no outside evidence seems to have been 
consulted (there are a few references to Bouvier’s Bonparte en Italie, 1796), 
and a good deal of all this part of the work needs revision in view of later 
investigation. 

In view of the common criticism of the dryness of Pastor’s style, 
it is worth while to call attention to the ‘ purple passage’ with which he 
ends his great work, on the election of Pius VII, who ‘ succeeded in re- 
erecting the Holy See in Rome and in restoring and securing the ecclesias- 
tical organization in France and Germany’... ‘ The defenceless 
successor of the Galilean fisherman had won a lasting victory over the 
Terror of the Revolution and the tyranny of a world-conqueror. For 
Christ still walks with Peter on the waves, and for his successor the words 
still hold good: 


Tu es Petrus, et super hanc petram aedificabo ecclesiam meam, et portae inferi non prae- 

valebunt adversus eam. 

Summarily, then, Pastor can no longer be regarded as a safe or up- 
to-date authority, especially upon the matters dealt with in his last two 
volumes, and this translation would have been more welcome if it had 
appeared twenty-five years ago: yet he is still a depository of authorities 
either unduly ignored or inaccessible in any other form. He has become 
a catalogue raisonné of Papal archives, a museum of Catholic apologetics: 
and this has great value. J. M. THompson. 
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Panslavism, Its History And Ideology. By Hans Koun. (Indiana: 
University of Notre Dame Press, 1953.) 


Mr. Kou is the author of several works on nationalism and imperialism. 
He lived as a young man in pre-1914 Austria-Hungary, spent five years in 
Russia as a prisoner in the First World War and after it, and later lived for 
many years in the Middle East. He is thus well equipped, from personal 
experience and from knowledge of Slav languages, both to understand 
the various forms of Slav nationalism, and to see them in the wider 
setting of national and other revolutionary movements in ‘ undeveloped 
countries ’ in the twentieth century. 

Panslavism has consumed much time, space and temper in the 
political struggles and polemical literature of Central and Eastern Europe 
in the last hundred years. The bogey of panslavism has been generously 
used by the politicians and nationalist historians of Germany, Austria, 
Hungary and Italy to excuse or to extol the policy of their statesmen. 
The mirage of Slav solidarity has been frequently invoked by their 
opposite numbers in Slav countries, both to condemn the policies of 
their non-Slav neighbours and to accuse other Slav nations of treachery 
towards themselves. But there has been little attempt to survey the 
history of panslavism in an objective manner. The work of Fischel, 
Der Panslawismus bis zum Weltkrieg, published in 1919, was a useful source, 
but was too much influenced by the emotions of the First World War to 
be a reliable guide. In more recent years excellent work has been done 
on certain periods in which panslavism was a force, for example on 1848. 
The best British work related to the subject is Sumner’s Russia and the 
Balkans, which devotes much attention to Panslav influences during the 
crisis of 1875-8. But a gap still remained to be filled. 

Mr. Kohn has helped to fill the gap. His book is the only survey of 
the whole subject in English, and the best in any language. It is short— 
almost too short—and easy to read. It contains excellent and fully 
documented notes, and a valuable bibliography, which would be still 
more valuable if its authors had been listed in alphabetical order. The 
book is divided into three parts. The first covers the years 1815 to 1860, 
and deals mainly with the Western Slavs. The second goes up to 1905, 
and its main emphasis is on Russia. The third part is entitled ‘ Panslavism 
and the World Wars 1905-1950’. 

The first part is the best of the three. It starts with a good account 
of the Slovak pupil of Herder, the poet Kollar, and of the founders of 
Czech nationalism, Palacky and Havli¢ek. This is followed by an 
admirable chapter on the Polish contribution to Slav romanticism. 
This subject is even less known to western historians than are the corres- 
ponding movements among other Slav nations. As western writers have 
tended to confuse panslavism with Russian nationalism, and as it is well 
known that there is an ancient antipathy between Poles and Russians, it 
is widely believed that the Poles were not affected by panslavism. This 
is far from the case. Polish panslavism first assumed friendship between 
Poles and Russians, who would together lead the other Slav peoples. 
After the failure of the rising of 1830, the tendency was to exclude 
Russians from the notion of Slavdom, and to claim for the Poles the 
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leadership of the Slav nations. Mr. Kohn gives an interesting account 
of the development of the ideas of Poland’s greatest poet, Adam 
Mickiewicz. He then discusses the ‘ Illyrian movement ’ and the Croats 
Gaj and Strossmayer. The first part ends with the events of 1848. 
Here the author has some interesting observations on the views of 
Palacky, Bakunin, and Marx. Palacky wanted a federal Central European 
solution, hoped that Austria would choose this, and distrusted Russia. 
Bakunin, though a bitter enemy of Tsardom, wished to see an exclusively 
Slav federation under Russian leadership, had no use for Austria and was 
fiercely anti-German. Marx and Engels showed a contempt for the Slavs 
that matched Bakunin’s hatred of Germans. The Newe Rheinische Zeitung 
in December 1848 even contained the remarkable phrase that ‘ the future 
world war will wipe from the face of the earth not only reactionary 
classes and dynasties but whole reactionary peoples. That too is part 
of progress’. Already in 1848 the three forces whose interaction marks 
the later history of panslavism, and indeed of half of Europe—German 
imperialism, Russian imperialism and West Slav aspirations to indepen- 
dence—were assuming their distinct shapes. 

The second part covers fairly familiar ground in summarising the 
views of the early Russian Slavophiles, the effects on Russian liberal 
opinion of the Polish rising of 1863, and the 1867 Slav Ethnographic 
Exhibition in Moscow. Though Mr. Kohn’s summary is sound, it may 
perhaps give a slightly false impression to the unwary reader. The 
Slavophiles were intellectuals who had no power and extremely little 
political influence. They were citizens of a powerful country, but they 
did not decide that country’s policy. They were hardly more important 
than Kollar or Gaj, and probably less important than Palacky. Too 
much space is here given to the views of Danilevski and Dostoevski. 

Inevitably the third part is the weakest. This is because the sources 
are not so good, but perhaps the reason why the sources are not good is 
that panslavism in this period proved to be an unimportant force. By 
1914 it was clear that Slav nations were at least as hostile to other Slav 
nations as to Germans, Hungarians or Turks. Poles and Ukrainians, 
Serbs and Bulgars or Russians and Poles were stubborn enemies. The 
South Slav problem was the immediate cause of the First World War. 
But this was a matter not of panslavism, but of the conflicting interests 
of the Serbian state and the Austro-Hungarian and Russian empires. 
Panslav ideology had but little to do with it. 

Still less important was the flirtation with panslavism of the Soviet 
government in the Second World War, which hardly deserves even the 
ten pages which Mr. Kohn devotes to it. He ends with some remarks 
on the tendency towards Russification that has grown in the Soviet 
Union since 1941. It is interesting to reflect that on the first occasion 
when Marx’s 1848 prophecy, of the destruction of a ‘ reactionary people ’, 
was realized by a government calling itself Communist, the victims should 
have been Germans (of the Volga Republic) and the executioners 
Russians. 

HuGuH Setron-WatTson. 
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Short lVotices 


Mrs. Olwen Brogan’s Roman Gaul (London : G. Bell and Sons, 1953) 
is intended to serve as an introduction to students and travellers who may 
wish to get a general picture of the history and principal monuments of 
Gaul, including Narbonensis and the two Germanies ; her illustrations 
in line and half-tone have been chosen with care and include some which 
will be new—and welcome—even to most specialists (witness the 
Barbegal water-mill, p. 132), and she provides a useful bibliography for 
those of her readers who wish to make a more detailed study of the 
subject. Altogether, the book fulfils its modest purpose admirably. 

Eric BIr.eY. 


The first of six volumes to be published under the direction of 
P. Renouvin is written by F. L. Ganshof, under the title Histoire des 
Re/ations internationales, tome i, Le Moyen Age (Paris, 1953). This is, 
as Professor Ganshof admits, an essay rather than a text-book or a learned 
thesis. Sketches of the political development and interrelation of govern- 
ments are alternated with chapters on the Technique of Relations and 
Machinery of Diplomacy. I traced no unity of theme, but the passages 
that I found most helpful and suggestive were largely in these latter 
chapters. In the former sections what emerges best is perhaps the clear 
and up-to-date account of the relations of pope and emperor to each other 
and to the rest of Europe, from the time of Charlemagne : there are three 
excellent pages on Barbarossa. There are many other illuminating 
passages (e.g. pp. 116-17 on romanesque art), but the necessity of 
sketching the political development of each country, including Islam, 
leaves little room for cultural matters. Chapter ix, on the East 
in the thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries is interesting on the 
Mongol empire and its relations with the West : a glance at the map 
makes one thankful that they never became a sea-faring race. The 
chapters on the Technique of Relations deals not only with external 
international relations, and the status and functions of ambassadors and 
consuls but the relations between different races with mixed states (e.g. 
Spanish Moors and their Christian subjects), commercial treaties, and 
economic sanctions, on pilgrim routes (with useful map). It is a pity 
that the Alpine passes and the Pyrenees are dealt with from a purely 
geographical point of view, and that not a single town controlling the 
entry or exist of any of the Italian passes is mentioned, nor do the 
tremendous political repercussions of the growth of such towns (e.g. 
Milan) receive any attention. But we are fortunate in that the first 
volume of this series comes from the pen of a master. There is something 
here for everybody, and the bibliographies at the end of each chapter are 
excellent. N. DENHOLM-YOUNG. 


Mr. H. P. R. Finberg has done a useful service in publishing in calendar 
form The Early Charters of Devon and Cornwall. Xt is unfortunate that he has 
not seen fit to say more about the authorities upon which he draws for 
his materials, for these are of very diverse critical value. Thus the loose 
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expression ‘ Glastonbury Chronicles’ (p. 16) covers a number of compila- 
tions made between the twelfth and fifteenth centuries; some of them are 
authoritative, others useless. Similarly with individual documents: Birch, 
Cart. Sax., no. 451 (Mr. Finberg’s no. 10) is a charter of 847 from a 
contemporary manuscript, the oldest West Saxon charter so preserved. 
On the other hand, the Exeter charters of King AEthelstan (Birch, nos. 
723-726; Mr. Finberg’s nos. 22-25) ate critically worthless, and the 
Milton Abbey charter of ¢. 934 (Birch, no. 738; Mr. Finberg’s no. 28) is 
not much better. More attention might well have been drawn to points 
of this kind. Two of Mr. Finberg’s charters are probably suppositi- 
tious: the gifts recorded in nos. 30, 31 probably reflect endorsements 
on royal charters rather than independent documents. The note from 
which no. 31 seems to be derived is extant in Birch, no. 728 (Mr. 
Finberg’s no. 27) and is noticed by Mr. Finberg. Despite these points 
on which criticism can be made in detail, Mr. Finberg’s work is a 
‘must’ to all those interested in this field. It is a salutary example of 
the way in which useful preliminary work can be done pending a start 
on the long-awaited definitive edition of Anglo-Saxon documents to 
replace the obsolete works of Kemble and Birch. 
Eric E. BARKER. 


Sir Carleton Kemp Allen, in delivering four lectures in the University 
College of Wales, Aberystwyth in October 1953, under the auspices of 
the Hamlyn Trust, had the excellent notion of singling out and passing 
under review the machinery for the enforcement of the peace from 
Anglo-Saxon times to the present day. These lectures are now published 
under the title of The Queen’s Peace (London : Stevens and Sons, 1953). 
Sir Carleton unfolds the story with ripe scholarship, urbanity, and wit, in 
a small book which is eminently readable, and which provides a lucid and 
informative account of the very diverse features of the organization for 
the maintenance of the public peace, some of which usually receive 
rather scanty treatment in the standard legal histories. The author is 
doubtless quite right to remind us that, in spite of our traditional 
complacency, the English have nearly always had a bad record for 
lawlessness, and that with the half-a-million known crimes a year at the 
present time, we are still hardly in a position to boast of the effectiveness 
of our methods of crime prevention. On that subject Sir Carleton has 
some wise things to say, and we can ill afford to ignore the lessons of the 
past in that connexion. In other matters too, the author illumines his 
pages with aphorisms, such as that ‘ much of our constitutional history 
could be written in terms of the struggle of the sovereign for a living 
wage’. A very wide field of legal history is covered in these lectures, 
and the lecturer wisely avoided entry into the various controversies that 
wage around some of the points discussed. The generalizations made 
are very judicious, and manifest errors are few. It is, however, not the 
case that the General Eyres were at any time limited to seven-year 
periods (p. 29) ; it is perhaps no longer adequate to dismiss Empson and 
Dudley as ‘ notorious ’ (p. 41), nor to say that Edward I ‘ made a thorough 
purge of the private franchises by means of writs of quo warranto’ (p. 77) ; 
it is not correct to say that the jurisdiction of the justices of the peace 
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‘derived solely from statute’ (p. 139), for their commissions often 
conferred powers which were without statutory basis ; obviously the 
Criminal Justice Act, 1925 (p. 166) and the Criminal Evidence Act, 1898 
(p. 169) could not both have been the first enactments to give an accused 
person the right to give evidence on his own behalf—the earlier Act was, 
of course, the first to do so. S. B. CHRIMEs. 





Dom Thomas Symons has supplied a long-felt need by editing the 
Regularis Concordia for Nelson’s series of medieval classics (London: 
1953); for the only readily accessible texts hitherto have been the reprints 
by Dugdale and Migne of Reyner’s edition published as far back as 1626. 
In performing this necessary and useful task, Father Symons has acquitted 
himself well. There are one or two questionable statements in the Intro- 
duction: for instance, so unreliable an authority as the Christian Malford 
charter of 940 (Birch, Cart. Sax., no. 752), which derives from a corrupt 
text of the fourteenth century, is an unsound basis on which to date 
Dunstan’s appointment to the abbacy of Glastonbury (p. xiv). At 
the end of the first paragraph on page xxiv the addition of the words 
“say 970’ is unnecessary, and lays the way open for the perpetuation of 
the unjustifiably precise date 970 by future writers. On page xxxi the 
term priores need surely not refer to any other than the officials already 
mentioned, sacrist, cantor and so on; it is a mere collective and does not 
necessarily imply the existence of ‘ other monks in posts of subordinate 
authority’. These are, however, minor points at most. More serious 
is the adoption of an eclectic text based on the collation of two manu- 
scripts. It is hardly sufficient for the reader to know that the text at any 
given point may be derived from either of two versions (p. lix, n. 1) 
which are of very different critical value. Certainly the omission of 
minor variations of orthography and so forth in the apparatus criticus is 
in keeping with modern editorial practice and has much to commend it. 
But while the manuscript cited as T presents on the whole a better text 
free from most of the gross errors of transcription which disfigure F, it 
should always be remembered that the latter has the authority of a nearly 
contemporary text, whereas T was written about a century later. Conse- 
quently when F’s readings have been preferred, it is of some importance 
that this fact be noted. Notwithstanding these detailed points of 
criticism it is a sound, scholarly, well-documented piece of work, and 
will well deserve a place on the bookshelves of those interested in church 
history at large as of students of the late Anglo-Saxon period in particular. 
Eric E. BARKER. 


An important collection of original documents, relating, with three 
exceptions, to the relations of Guelders with the Empire, was purchased 
in 1949 from the Crown Prince of Bavaria, for the Dutch Government, 
and deposited in the Royal Archives at Arnhem. A list of them, with 
an account of their recovery, is printed in Gel/derse Charters uit Miinchen 
teruggekeerd (The Hague: Ministerie van Onderwijs, etc., 1953). They 
seem to have been selected for William II, duke of Cleves and Juliers 
about the time of his cession of Guelders and Zutphen to Charles V in 
1543. They seem not to have been ceded by William in the treaty of 
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Venlo but retained to support possible future claims, and to have 
descended along with the Cleves-Juliers inheritance to the Wittelsbach 
family, and moved successively to Wesel, Diisseldorf, Mannheim, and 
finally to the family archives at Munich. Most of them have been 
printed, either from copies in the registers of Guelders or from the 
originals at Diisseldorf. They relate mainly to the succession of the 
duchy, to tolls at Arnhem or Lobith, to the town of Nimeguen, and to 
rights of coining. Many of them have seals in good condition, though 
none of the gold seals have survived. The unprinted documents are 
calendared in detail, but as a rule without the names of the witnesses. 
The dates run from 1107 to 1529. They include a few charters of Richard 
king of the Romans, and one unprinted document, the treaty of Thielt 
between Philip, king of Castile, and Charles, duke of Cleves (27 July 1505), 
which contains a provision for the surrender of Edmond de la Pole by 
the latter, which led to his capture by Henry VII and his death as a 
prisoner in the Tower. The volume has a number of illustrations of the 
documents and of their places of deposit, including one of the castle of 
Hohenschwangau, from which they were brought by Dr. P. J. Meij to 
be placed in the rebuilt Royal Archives at Arnhem. 
CHARLES JOHNSON. 


The prospective purchaser who allowed himself to be deterred by the 
dust-cover and provenance of Fr. L. J. Lekai’s short history of the 
Cistercian order (The White Monks : Okauchee, Wis., Our Lady of Spring 


Bank, 1953) would have made a mistake. Dr. Lekai is a trained historian, 
and the fact that he belongs to a revitalized branch of the Cistercians of 
the Common Observance (i.e. the so-called ‘ unreformed ’ white monks) 
allows him to maintain an impartiality, sometimes critical, sometimes 
tolerant, in the story of his order’s vicissitudes. His short book is the 
first serious work in the English language to review Cistercian history 
from Molesmes to the present day, and while it contains no new dis- 
coveries or original views, it takes account of all the relevant sources 
and discussions, ancient and modern, and gives a fair and often individual 
pronouncement on all the main issues of Cistercian life. Fr. Lekai is a 
recent arrival in Buffalo, N.Y., from central Europe, and his language 
occasionally bears the impress of his points of departure and arrival 
(e.g. Rome is ‘ the capitol of Christendom ’, ‘tendency’ is used as the 
equivalent of the German Tendenz, and the white monks are referred to 
as ‘the trouble-shooters of the Church’), but his presentation in short 
compass of the accepted verdict of scholarship shows remarkable powers 
of condensation. Still more notable is his bibliography, which is beyond 
question the fullest guide in print in English to Cistercian literature. 
Fr. Lekai adds useful and candid notes, and does not spare his own 
confréres : thus Dom Gregor Miiller’s work is succinctly described as 
‘rich in dates and facts, but unreadable and unavailable’ ; Watkin 
Williams is ‘ rich in dates but scarcely readable’, and Bremond is ‘ brilliant 
though not unprejudiced’. English readers may be surprised to find 
how many topics of Cistercian history have been definitively handled by 
their own countrymen. The book would indeed be worth buying for 
the bibliography alone by all interested in its subject. M. D. KNow es. 
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In Die rechtliche und wirtschaftliche Stellung der Pfarkirchen in Alt-Livland 
(Helsinki: Suomalaiser Tiedeakatemia, 1953) Dr. E. O. Kuujo has 
brought together a wealth of information on almost every aspect of the 
parochial organization of medieval Latvia. He discusses successively 
the formation of the parishes; the exercise of the rights of patronage; 
the clergy who served the churches; the tithes, great and small; other 
sources of clerical income; and finally, the appointment and responsi- 
bilities of the lay church wardens, in each case beginning with the 
earliest evidence and working down to the time of the Reformation. 
To the reader who is more concerned with ecclesiastical institutions 
generally than with the details of local history the book is mainly valuable 
for what it incidentally reveals of the church’s endeavours to adapt the 
prevailing system to the special conditions of a new country: the diffi- 
culties of language to be overcome; the modification of ecclesiastical 
burdens that were sanctioned in order that the new Christians might not 
find the church’s yoke too heavy; and the special consideration given to 
the customs which the colonists, Swedish as well as German, had brought 
with them from their homelands. On these matters, the chapters dealing 
with ecclesiastical revenues which owe something to Dr. Kuujo’s earlier 
study of the tithes in the archdiocese of Hamburg-Bremen, are the most 
instructive, depicting conditions which differed in many particulars from 
those of western Europe. Here the tithes belonged almost exclusively 
to the higher ecclesiastical authorities, the bishops and the immensely 
powerful Teutonic Knights, and their lay feofees, the parochial clergy 
receiving only a small fraction and living mainly from the lands with 
which their churches had been endowed and from various customary 
dues and offerings. In Latvia as in other recently converted countries, 
the burden of the tithe was lighter than in the west, but, on the other 
hand, the parishioners were often required to maintain the priest’s house 
and repair the whole church, not merely the nave, obligations which 
elsewhere were usually incumbent on the rector. Of the adequacy of 
the priests’ incomes it is difficult to judge as the payments to them are 
always described in local measures and currency with no indication of 
the value of these according to more familiar standards. This habit of 
over-estimating the reader’s local knowledge is a fault which recurs 
throughout the book and it is closely allied to another, more serious 
defect, that of studying the whole subject with too little regard for con- 
temporary conditions elsewhere or for similar problems in other ages. 
From greater attention to these matters, Dr. Kuujo might have seen 
more clearly how to relate the fruits of his local investigations to the 
general history of the western church; and if he could also have adopted 
a less mechanical method of presenting his material, he might have 
turned his useful collection of facts into a really illuminating monograph. 

K. L. Woop-Lecu. 


The third volume of the Hamburgisches Urkundenbuch, edited by the 
Staatsarchiv of Hamburg and compiled by the late Dr. Hans Nirrnheim 
(Hamburg : Verlag Hans Christians, 1953) contains the indices to vol. ii 
which appeared between 1911 and 1939 and covers the years 1301-36. 
There are separate and detailed indices of place-names, persons, their 
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ranks and occupations, a vocabulary and subject index, as well as lists of 
middle low German, middle Dutch, and old French words occurring in 
the vocabulary and subject index. These are followed by a supplement 
of documents to vol. ii with its own index and some corrections to vol. ii 
and to the indices. The volume is most carefully compiled and should 
be of great use to any reader of the Hamburgisches Urkundenbuch. It is to 
be hoped that vol. iv of this important series will be published in the near 
future. F. L. CARsTEN. 







Italienische Analekten zur Reichsgeschichte des 14. Jahrhunderts (Stuttgart : 
Hiersemann, 1952), by Theodor E. Mommsen, contains abstracts of 466 
documents from archives in Tuscany, Naples, Sicily and Emilia for the 
period between 1310 and 1378. Most interesting, without any doubt, 
is the section (nos. 358-466) dealing in detail with the negotiations 
between Charles IV and Florence at the time of the emperor’s first visit to 
Italy (1352-5), which throws a great deal of new light on the manoeuvres, 
discussions, and outlook of the Guelf party. The remainder helps 
cumulatively to fill in our knowledge of Italian affairs in the time of Henry 
VII, Louis of Bavaria, and Charles himself; but surprisingly few 
individual documents are of general interest or reach out beyond the 
limits of local Italian affairs—an exception is no. 321 (1365)—and although 
the editor has brought to light a considerable number of new charters of 
Charles IV, they are all formal documents, confirmations, grants of 
pension, etc., and cast no direct light on major questions of policy. On 
the other hand, the collection illustrates in concrete detail the working of 
the constitutional machinery in Florence and elsewhere—particularly the 
methods by which decisions on foreign policy were reached and imple- 
mented—and also the ‘ parliamentary’ system through which the city- 
leagues or societates functioned ; there is also interesting material on 
espionage and information-services. The editor, competent and reliable 
throughout, has found the right measure for coping with the prolixity 
of fourteenth-century Italian documentation ; and the workmanlike 
survey of the archives he has investigated, which precedes the texts, 
is a useful short introduction to the documentary sources for Italian 
history in the fourteenth century. G. BARRACLOUGH. 





Dr. J. H. Dahmus claims for his Prosecution of John Wyclyf (New 
Haven : Yale University Press ; London : Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1952) 
that it corrects several major misconceptions about Wycliffe’s career in 
general, about his struggle with the church in particular ; that it 
establishes a number of new interpretations which should modify the 
traditional treatment of the religious and political history of late four- 
teenth-century England, and that it provides an indispensable corrective 
to Workman’s standard biography of Wycliffe. The account which 
follows is disappointing. There has for some time been a need for a 
synthesis of researches on Wycliffe’s life and thought published since 
Workman’s biography, but this need has recently been very adequately 
met by Mr. K. B. McFarlane’s admirable John Wycliffe and the Beginnings of 
English Non-Conformity, which unfortunately appeared too late for Dr. 
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Dahmus to use it. Compared with this book Dr. Dahmus’s work 
seems to lack historical perspective and background. This may be 
partly because he has a more limited object than Mr. McFarlane, namely, 
a detailed examination of the three trials of Wycliffe. Yet he gives in 
effect an account of Wycliffe’s career, and it is surprising to find that he 
is apparently unaware of such important recent work on the ecclesiastical 
and political history of the period as Fr. Aubrey Gwynn’s English Austin 
Friars in the Time of Wycliffe and Professor Perroy’s L’ Angleterre et le Grand 
Schisme d’Occident and Diplomatic Correspondence of Richard II. These 
would have thrown much light for him on the immense influence of 
Richard FitzRalph’s thought on that of Wycliffe, which he does not 
mention ; on the state of Oxford in Wycliffe’s time ; and on the com- 
promise between the English Crown and the papacy, which he evidently 
finds puzzling. Moreover, his narrative is sometimes difficult to follow, 
and, without the rather arbitrary list of conclusions in the Introduction, 
the reader might well be at a loss to discover his views on particular 
points. In discussing a problem he usually states the arguments on 
either side, but often leaves them without a conclusion. Nevertheless, 
the book has value in providing a careful commentary on earlier views 
of Wycliffe, and in pointing out the inconsistencies of earlier historians. 
Dr. Dahmus’s conclusions seem usually to be just within the limitations 
of his thesis, though they may not always be very new. Few historians 
today would accept all the views of Workman and Trevelyan on Wycliffe, 
but it will doubtless be useful for American students, for whom this book 
is evidently meant, to have this compact presentation of the views of 
later researchers, which might not otherwise be available to them. They 
will also find useful the many English translations of Latin documents, 
even though the translations may contain some inaccuracies. The 
interesting emphasis on Archbishop Courtenay and his register has 
evidently grown out of Dr. Dahmus’s edition of a part of his register.! 
There are several minor mistakes and ambiguities, e.g. Easton was never 
bishop of Norwich (p. 31, n. 8), but a Benedictine monk of Norwich 
living at the papal curia in 1379, and was not made a cardinal until more 
than two years later ; John Uhtred of Durham was Uhtred of Boldon 
(pp. 22-3, 37, n. 5). The index is slight and poor. 
KATHLEEN EDWARDS. 


In preparing a scholarly edition of The Latin Epigrams of Thomas 
More (Chicago: University Press; London: Cambridge University Press, 
1953) Professors Lester Bradner and Charles Arthur Lynch had in mind 
‘their high quality as satirical verse and their obvious interest as a 
revelation of More’s character’. The editors in fact detect in these 
verses an interest in contemporary problems—and particularly in kingship 
—which is absent from other writers of epigrams at the time. The main 
value of the book, however, is literary, and should remind us that to 
understand More’s reputation at the time as a writer we must place 
him in the context of humanist Latin. Denys Hay. 


1 Metropolitan Visitations of Archbishop William Courtenay, Illinois University Press, 
1950. 
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In The Muscovy Merchants of 1555 (Manchester University Press, 
1953), Mr. T. S. Willan has written an admirable report on the leading 
merchants of London at the time. The roll of the merchants of the 
Muscovy Company is almost, if not quite, complete. It includes the 
names of virtually all the Londoners engaging in foreign trade who are 
otherwise known, and of a good many who are not. It includes also 
peers and privy councillors, knights and government servants, one 
Bristol man, and two women, both widows. Working from con- 
temporary books and extensive documentary research, the author gives 
an interesting account of the novelty of a permanent joint stock and its 
use for investment and as a trustee stock for the benefit of minors. He 
gives also the available facts about the origins and family relationships of 
the merchants, their membership of other companies and syndicates 
(notably of those trading with West Africa), their wealth, property and 
wills, and their individual and corporate position and influence. He 
follows the general account with a dictionary of biographies of the 201 
members, giving in concise form the ascertainable details about each. 
The whole forms a valuable chapter of social and economic history. The 
reviewer has only one query to raise, and it does not concern the main 
purpose of the book. Mr. Willan states that the Company was first 
chartered by Philip and Mary in 1555, and makes no reference to a 
charter of Edward VI in 1553. Edward’s charter does not now exist, 
but there is brief though apparently good evidence that it did exist: on 
9 May, 1553, Sebastian Cabot wrote the instructions for the first voyage, 
including some directions for the conduct of trade ‘to the intent the 
King’s Majestie may be truly answered of that which to his grace by his 
grant of corporation is limited’. This was two months before the 
king’s death. J. A. Wrttramson. 


The Church Historical Society can be congratulated on the recent 
addition to its series of episcopal biographies, Godfrey Goodman, Bishop of 
Gloucester, 15383-1636, by Geoffrey Ingle Soden (London: S.P.C.K., 
1953). The author has added appreciably to our knowledge of a bishop 
who has hitherto been under a cloud for his alleged apostasy. Un- 
fortunately, no fresh evidence has been discovered to show whether 
Goodman was ever formally reconciled with the Roman Catholic Church. 
He seems to have been constant in his craving for reunion with what he 
held to be the mother church and in his belief that salvation could not be 
found in any church that denied the faith of the Church of Rome. Yet 
he never challenged the validity of Anglican orders, and may have lived 
and died what would today be called a very high churchman. The 
alternative is to regard him as a traitor to his church, a hypocrite of the 
worst kind. This careful survey of his extant writings does not suggest 
such a character, but it does make clear why Prynne and even 
S. R. Gardiner should regard him as a disguised papist. Curiously 
enough, he was always on bad terms with Archbishop Laud, who is 
shown to have treated him harshly, probably unjustly. The detailed 
account of Goodman’s sufferings when the Puritans were in power is 
not the least valuable part of this book. It is a storehouse of facts about 
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all kinds of people with whom the bishop came into contact. Indeed, 
some of the biographical particulars supplied are unnecessary and impede 
the narrative. The author is too fond of showing his contempt for the 
Puritans, and is guilty of some wild statements. How does he know 
that ‘ the license of the Commonwealth period . . . far exceeded that of 
the Restoration’ ? And what evidence is there that soldiers flocked to 
the brothels on the outskirts of London beyond the statement in 
J. B. Williams, A History of English Journalism (pp. 145-6) based on 
periodicals which he himself described as ‘abominable’? Clarendon’s 
high tribute to the character of the army is a sufficient refutation of a 
general libel of this kind. As to Cromwell’s alleged penances in St. 
John’s Church, Huntingdon, is it certain that the entries in the registers 
there are contemporary and not later additions ? Can the Renaissance 
and Reformation be dismissed as ‘ a veritable second Fall of Man’ even 
if Blake thought they were ? The meaning of the sentence that ‘the 
only hope of success (in reunion) would have been to make sure of 
outside aid at the start’ is obscure. If the meaning is that an early 
treaty of Dover, presumably with Spain, would have succeeded in 
effecting a reunion the author is strangely ignorant of the hatred of 
Roman Catholicism that most Englishmen felt. | GopFrey DAvIEs. 


The Italian archives still contain a large mass of unknown and unused 
material for the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. M. Ernest Giddey 
has done historians a great service in introducing them to a particularly 


full series of diplomatic documents in his Agents et ambassadeurs toscans 
aupreés des Suisses sous le régne du grand-duc Ferdinand ler de Médicis (1587- 
1609); Ziirich: Verlag Leeman, 1953. It is not M. Giddey’s fault 
that his story, told with admirable learning and thoroughness, is not one 
of the dramatic stories of a dramatic age. Tuscany was a Spanish 
satellite, and its grand-dukes had the good sense to shun the disastrous 
dramatics of their contemporary, Charles Emmanuel of Savoy. Never- 
theless, Ferdinand I deemed it wise to renew contacts with France 
(rashly broken off by his predecessor) and to keep on good terms with 
the Swiss Confederation, at that time still the best recruiting ground for 
troops in Europe. But only for short periods was it worth while to send 
regular ambassadors. The most interesting of these was the attractive 
figure of Curzio Picchena who spent the years 1593 to 1595 without 
much enthusiasm among the barbarians of a barbarous country ; for the 
appreciation of Swiss scenery lay still in the future, and the undeveloped 
Catholic cantons offered little attraction to an Italian humanist and 
courtier to whom the democratic institutions of the Swiss were little 
more than a rather deplorable curiosity. More commonly, the grand- 
duke would work through papal, or even Spanish, agents, despite the 
obvious problems of their divided loyalty. The most effective method 
of keeping in touch with Swiss affairs, however, Ferdinand found in 
paying substantial pensions to local Swiss political leaders. Their duties 
were to write regular letters and, on suitable occasions, to use their 
influence to balk the policies of Spain. The Catholic cantons were, for 
the most part, dominated by some powerful personalities—latterday 
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condottieri or local ammans. Such were Louis Pfyffer, the francophile 
‘roy des Suisses ’, Sebastien de Beroldingen and, most important in the 
service of the grand-duke, Colonel Walter Roll of Uri. A generation 
later, Jiirg Jenatsch, the last and greatest of their number, was for a 
short time to play a role of European significance. The same cannot be 
said of Ferdinand’s correspondents. The impression conveyed by 
M. Giddey’s book is of the pervading parochialism of Swiss political 
life, at the turn of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and of the 
petty careerism of Swiss political leaders. Ferdinand’s policy of limited 
independence never even remotely threatened the Spanish strangle-hold 
on Italy, nor did it suceed in fully emancipating the grand-duchy itself 
from Madrid. Yet the connexion between Florentine financial resources 
and Swiss military power, well-known as it was in the courts of Europe, 
may well have helped to assure peace and relative prosperity to the in- 
habitants both of Tuscany and of the cantons, at a time when many of the 
richest parts of Europe were devastated by war. 

H. G. KoENIGSBERGER. 


Three items comprise the Camden Miscellany, vol. xx (London : 
Royal Historical Society, 1953). The first is an account of the courts of 
record beginning with the two houses of parliament and ending with 
the ‘ court for the Nisi prius’. This was written by a Richard Robinson 
in or about 1592 and revised in places at the beginning of James’s reign. 
The editor, Mr. R. L. Rickard, confines himself to a brief Introduction 
and does.not annotate obscure passages such as that the clerk in the 
Lords read ‘ the bills thrice in every 3 severall dayes’. The accounts of the 
different courts give the manner of procedure and also the names of the 
officers, and thus supply some useful biographical details. The Star 
Chamber is said to be so called because as the stars adorn the firmament, 
the members’ wisdom shone forth into the church and commonwealth. 
The Hastings Journal, edited by Lady de Villiers, supplies some valuable 
additions to what has hitherto been known about the proceedings of the 
House of Lords in 1621. Particularly welcome is a version of James’s 
speech on 10 March on monopolies, much superior to the accounts on 
which S. R. Gardiner relied. The king’s hope of winning the support of 
the Lords is as evident throughout as his dislike of common lawyers and 
of Sir Edward Coke ‘ called the father of the Law’. James went so far 
as to express the hope that the Lord would punish Coke for citing 
precedents from usurpers’ or tyrants’ reigns. He was an enemy to 
monarchy and a traitor to his sovereign that compared James’s actions to 
theirs. Ina later speech James mentioned that Prince Henry used to call 
his brother Charles ‘ archbishop of York ’, which may be regarded as the 
authentic version of an anecdote which appears in several forms. 
Appended are several letters, taken like most of the journal from the 
Bodleian Library, Carte MSS., of which the last two are important for 
the parliament of 1626.1 The minute book of James Courthope was 
kept during two parliamentary sessions extending over parts of the 


1 A small part is reprinted from the Hist. MSS. Comm., Hastings MSS. IV. It 
is now in the Huntington Library (not Huntingdon as the editor spelt the name). 
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years from December 1697 to May 1699. As its editor, Dr. Orlo 
Cyprian Williams, remarks, its survival is a singular phenomenon. 
That it should be so is very regrettable, because a series of similar books 
would be most valuable for casting light upon the procedures of house of 
commons committees, filling in gaps in the journals, and supplying much 
incidental but useful information about a variety of matters. However, 
even in isolation this is an important discovery. Among the items 
considered by the committees were : the deficiency of the tax of 35. in 
the pound, wherein appeared an item of £67,000 to be subtracted for 
hammered money out of {1,280,000 ; an assize of bread bill which 
mentioned white, wheaten, and household loaves as well as those made 
of maslin ; the militia, which included a table of the strength for the 
different counties and cities and towns which were administrative units. 
There are some extraordinary discrepancies. Gloucester, for instance, 
was credited with 243 horse and 2,199 foot, Bristol with no horse and 
only 727 foot. Devonshire, excluding Exeter, had a larger force than 
Yorkshire, including York ; and smuggling wool to France by owlers 
from Romney Marsh, and from Ireland. In the latter case the wool was 
first landed in England in order to obtain the certificates necessary to 
cancel the bonds deposited in Ireland by the exporters. 
Goprrey Davies. 


With the appearance of Dr. William Rees’s edition of A Survey of the 
Duchy of Lancaster Lordships inWales 1609-13 (P.R.O., Duchy of Lancaster 
Miscellaneous Books 120-3, published by University of Wales Press, 1953), 
the University of Wales Board of Celtic Studies completes the round dozen 
of its valuable History and Law series. In a brief but lucid introduction 
on the peculiarities of Welsh land tenure, two simplified sketch maps of 
the territories in question and a summary genealogical table showing the 
devolution of the lordships, the editor has provided the reader with all 
the critical aid he needs for using the text with advantage. By making 
available these surveys Dr. Rees has added an important chapter to the 
still obscure history of the transition from Welsh tribal tenure to modern 
landholding. Norden’s almost contemporary survey of the lordship of 
Bromfield and Yale (still, unfortunately, available only in scattered and not 
always reliable transcripts in vols. ii and iii of Lloyd’s Powys Fadog and in 
the volume of Original Documents published as a supplement to Archaeologia 
Cambrensis in 1877) provides a companion picture for north-eastern Wales, 
and was freely drawn upon by the late A. N. Palmer in his pioneer studies 
of land tenure in that area ; but the inheritance by the house of Lancaster 
of the Breos lands in south-western Wales has enabled Dr. Rees to include 
also an area where alien tenurial influences entered far later than either in 
Bromfield and Yale or in Monmouth, Skenfrith, Grosmont and Caldicot, 
and where in consequence survivals of characteristically Welsh tenures and 
smaller holdings are much more frequent and manorial organization rarer. 
Naturally there is abundance of material here for the local and family 
historian ; for example if (as seems likely) the ‘ Lewis Baylye, clerke’ 
who appears on page 297 as farming a mill and two ‘forests’ in the 
commote of Is-Cennen should turn out to be the vicar of Evesham who 
later became bishop of Bangor, author of The Practice of Piety and ancestor 
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of the marquesses of Anglesey, the strange obscurity surrounding the 
origins of an illustrious family would be dispelled a little further, and its 
Carmarthenshire connexions more firmly established. For this purpose, 
of course, an index would be invaluable, but that is too much to ask of a 
book that consists so largely of proper names—especially when the text is 
set out with such admirable clarity that names leap to the eye. Scholars 
in many different fields will be grateful to Dr. Rees and the Board of 
Celtic Studies for this prolific quarry of new material. A. H. Dopp. 


The most recent publication of the Stair Society is Selected Justiciary 
Cases, 1624-1650, vol. i, edited and annotated by Mr. Stair Gillon 
(Edinburgh : J. Skinner, for the Society, 1953). The cases dealt with 
include every crime in the Calendar, including some of a type now 
obsolete. The punishments imposed are of the most astonishing variety. 
There is a learned and illuminating Introduction by the editor in which 
he explains that most of the trials included in this volume took place 
in the Tolbooth, immortalized by Sir Walter Scott in The Heart of 
Midlothian. The footnotes are of special interest, especially when they 
deal with the judges and counsel taking part in the trial. The volume is 
beautifully printed, and excellently produced in every way. The Stair 
Society has, once more, made historians and lawyers indebted to it. 
Those who have studied this book will look forward to the second 
volume. GerorGe A. MonTGomeEry. 


The central figure of Mr. K. H. D. Haley’s William of Orange and the 
English Opposition 1672-1674 (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1953), is neither 
William nor any member of the Opposition, but the principal agent in the 
intrigue between them, which had as its object the detaching of England 
from the French alliance established by the secret treaty of Dover, and 
the conclusion of a separate peace between the English and the Dutch. 
This agent, Peter Du Moulin, was a Huguenot exile with wide connexions 
among Protestant refugees on the continent, who transferred to the field 
of politics the same vehement hostility to catholicism as several dis- 
tinguished members of his family had earlier exhibited in the pulpit and 
the press. Hitherto little more than a name to historians, he has been 
endowed by Mr. Haley with a real though still rather shadowy per- 
sonality, based largely on an exhaustive study of his papers and other 
material preserved at The Hague. Unfortunately while the same papers 
have enabled much light to be thrown on the Dutch aspect of his intrigues, 
and on the methods by which he sought to sow disharmony in England, 
the conspiracy in its English aspect has had to be left disappointingly 
obscure. Conspirators are not in the habit of leaving evidence against 
themselves carelessly scattered about, and Mr. Haley has found singularly 
little to suggest with what Englishmen, and in particular with which (if 
any) members of parliament, Du Moulin was in touch. Nor is it clear 
whether Du Moulin’s activities at this time had any considerable sequel in 
England. He himself was dismissed by William, under pressure from 
the English court, towards the close of 1674, and died less than two 
years later ; but it is scarcely credible that his organization, if he really 
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had one, can have failed to survive in some form through the days of the 
Popish Plot to the Revolution. Mr. Haley’s patient research, however, 
has failed to reveal any trace, and one may well question therefore 
whether there is any trace to be found. ANDREW BROWNING. 


The publication of Professor R. Mousnier’s and Professor C. E. 
Labrousse’s volume on Le XVIII¢ Siécle inaugurates a new series—the 
Histoire Générale des Civilisations (Paris : Presses Universitaires de France, 
1953), which, in its scope and treatment, reflects the prevalent tendency 
of contemporary scholars to reach out towards a global conception of 
history. Though Professor Labrousse’s section of the work (1789-1815) 
is not so striking in this respect, concentrating as it does on developments 
in France and in Napoleonic Europe, in the earlier chapters, covering 
the Ancien Régime Professor Mousnier gives a survey, in which the 
civilizations of Asia, Africa, and Latin and North America are briefly but 
sympathetically portrayed, and their relations with each other and with 
Europe succinctly indicated. Even more impressive, however, is the 
skill and assurance with which Professor Mousnier analyses the scientific, 
technological, military, and financial experiments in the various European 
countries. These chapters bring into prominence and make intelligible 
the complex and changing intellectual climate of the period and may be 
recommended as the best synthesis so far available. It is surprising, 
however, that no mention is made in the select bibliography of Professor 
Basil Willey’s Background of the Eighteenth Century or of Professor 
Butterfield’s Origins of Modern Science. ‘The account of the political, 
administrative and social structure of the European states before 1789 is 
perhaps less successful, and is not always fully abreast of the researches of 
British and American scholars. The brief analysis of political tendencies 
in Hanoverian England has an old-fashioned look, the economic decline 
of the United Provinces is exaggerated and some of the generalizations on 
Prussian history appear questionable. Colonial history, however, is well 
handled, within the limits assigned, and, in general, Professor Mousnier 
is to be congratulated on a brilliant comparative study which will be 
gratefully welcomed by students of the period. Equally valuable are 
Professor Labrousse’s lucid and analytical studies of the social and 
economic reforms of the revolutionary assemblies and of the administra- 
tive achievements of the Consulate. Though the interpretation here is 
heavily overweighted on the economic side, a clear and vivid light is 
thrown on the complicated problems of the alienation of the national 
estates, the inflation, and the working-class movements of the period. 
The account of Napoleonic Europe, by M. Bouloiseau, is a sour de force 
of penetrating analysis and balanced judgement. The book also contains 
a number of well-drawn maps, diagrams and graphs, a series of finely 
selected reproductions of contemporary prints, drawings and works of 
art, and a summary comparative chronology. A. Goopwin. 


The Despatches of Sir Robert Sutton, Ambassador in Constantinople (1710- 
1714), edited by A. N. Kurat (London: Royal Historical Society, 
Camden Third Series vol. Ixxviii, 1953) makes accessible a good 
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deal of information about Russo-Turkish relations during an important 
period in their development, and about the intrigues and suspicions 
generated by Charles XII’s long self-imposed exile in Turkey after 
the battle of Poltava. Like almost every western diplomat in Con- 
stantinople during the eighteenth century, Sutton was unfavourably 
impressed by the confusion and weakness of Turkish political life, by 
the frequent and arbitrary changes of ministers, and by the ease with 
which an active and energetic faction with access to the Sultan could 
enforce drastic changes of policy. ‘’The conduct of the Porte’, he was 
driven to exclaim, ‘ is such a confused piece of folly, as neither the Turks 
themselves, nor any body else can understand.’ In 1710, as on several 
later occasions in Turkish history, a relatively pacific government, 
apparently supported by the Sultan, was overridden by an anti-Russian 
party, led in this case by Devlet-Girai, Khan of the Crimea, and forced 
into war by the bellicosity and fanaticism of the army and the Con- 
stantinople mob. Sutton’s despatches indicate with unusual clarity how 
the drift to war took place. They also give a good deal of information 
on the Pruth campaign of 1711, and confirm (pp. 67, 70) that the peace 
negotiated with Peter I by the Grand Vizier Baltadji was at first received 
with general satisfaction in Constantinople. It was only later, when the 
disappointment of Devlet-Girai and the reluctance of Peter I to carry out 
its terms in full had begun to take effect, that it came to be regarded as a 
culpable betrayal of Turkish interests. As regards Charles XII’s stay in 
Turkey, these despatches seem to add little of importance to what is 
already known. The king’s unreasonableness, the unreality of his 
schemes and ambitions, the fears of Britain and Holland that he might 
become a mere tool of France, and the increasing irritation he caused his 
unwilling hosts, are all illustrated in Sutton’s comments. The ambas- 
sador’s contacts with the Swedes were however for the most part 
indirect, through Captain Jefferyes, British envoy to Charles XII at Bender 
from May 1711 onwards, and this limits the value of what he has to say 
on the subject. Not even a diplomat of intelligence and ability, as 
Sutton seems to have been, could really penetrate the veil which hid the 
inmost workings of Turkish politics from Western eyes. Like the 
representatives of other European states, he had to obtain information 
about events at the Porte from more or less secret and more or less 
unreliable agents who happened at any particular moment to have access 
to any of the Turkish ministers. He was also handicapped by the 
unwillingness of the Levant Company, by which his salary was paid, to 
give him an adequate allowance for expenses other than those incurred 
on its own behalf. Nevertheless, when the difficulties of his position 
are considered, he must rank as one of the more successful of the not 
very distinguished diplomats who acted as British ambassadors at 
Constantinople in the eighteenth century. The despatches have been 
carefully edited from the originals in the Public Record Office, although 
a few printer’s errors, mainly in the footnotes, remain uncorrected. 
Professor Kurat’s notes are unobtrusive and to the point, and there is a 
useful Introduction and a glossary of Turkish titles and expressions. 

M. S. ANDERSON. 
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The latest volume of the House of Lords Manuscripts (vol. x, new series, 
1712-14, ed. Maurice F. Bond, H.M. Stationery Office, for the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission, 1953) is a most valuable addition to the series 
and one which has been edited with great care and judgement. It 
provides exceptionally valuable material on all aspects of British trade. 
The most important papers are those which deal with the Treaty of 
Commerce with France and with the Spanish trade question. They 
demonstrate clearly the danger to British commerce which was implicit 
in Bolingbroke’s foreign policy, a danger of which mercantile circles in 
London were well aware. It is a pity that room could not be found for 
the lists of London merchants who signed the petitions against this policy. 
In many ways they would be more valuable for the political and economic 
historians than either the list of French officers who were to take the 
oath of allegiance or much of the statistical material of secondary 
importance. But it is good to know in future volumes this material is 
to be compressed further. It is to be hoped that some of the space 
gained may be devoted to printing these lists of merchants in extenso for 
they would be of great service to the many historians now working on 
the London merchants of the early eighteenth century. If this seems 
greedy, it is because such rich fare has been provided by Mr. Bond in 
this admirable collection. J. H. Prums. 


In Scotland, as in England, farming for subsistence was characterized 
by its low standard of performance right up to the eighteenth century. 


A prehistoric rotation of corn and fallow, associated with livestock 
production on such herbage as Nature provided which traced back to 
Biblical times, was followed, offering a bare living for the people in good 
seasons and semi-starvation in bad. In Scotland, barley and oats were 
the principal crops, varied sometimes in the eastern counties by the 
additions of peas and beans, and all the manure was reserved for the 
infield, which was kept under constant tillage. The outfield was 
cultivated year after year for oats, unmanured, until the return was 
inconsiderable, when it reverted to natural grass until it had recuperated, 
another piece of the outfield being broken up to do duty in the meantime. 
Much of the rent was enacted in kind, the tenant being obliged to deliver 
the stipulated quantity of corn to the laird’s customers up to distances of 
12 or 15 miles. Dr. James Handley, author of Scottish Farming in the 
Eighteenth Century (London : Faber and Faber, 1953), attributes to this 
payment in kind the responsibility for much over-cropping. The 
parson also drew his tenth of the produce, and the extraordinary number 
of service rents enumerated, in addition, suggest that the Scottish peasant 
farmers of the eighteenth century laboured under grievous burdens and 
account for the poverty and misery of the countryside round about the 
time of the Union. In the face of the drain upon their land and their 
working time, the comment of many travellers upon the laziness of the 
people is surprising, though statements upon the wretchedness of their 
conditions of life and the apparent lack of all its amenities can well be 
understood. Conditions were even worse in the less populous parts of 
the country. Improvements followed the Union, though not im- 
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mediately. Greater intercourse with England provided demonstrations 
of better farming for the Scots, who gained also, as the English did, from 
the reports of the political refugees returning from sojourns on the 
continent, with knowledge of new crops and crop rotations. As in 
England, farming was becoming fashionable, too, among the wealthier 
lairds, who stayed at home ‘ cultivating their fields and could talk of 
nothing but dung and bullocks’. Particularly, says Dr. Handley, in the 
art of forestry the progressive lairds of the eighteenth century 
distinguished themselves. Progress continued through the century, and 
much of it was due to the introduction of the potato, better adapted 
than cereals to the climatic and soil conditions of many parts. At its close, 
the pattern of Scottish agriculture had been clearly defined though only 
in the south-east, the counties of Berwick, Roxburgh and the three 
Lothians, had the consolidation of holdings produced large arable farms 
and opulent tenants. Nevertheless, in all the broader river valleys of the 
Lowlands, some extensive arable farms were to be found, as also in 
Aberdeenshire. The small cultivator, however, held his own, and in the 
interior, in the West Highland counties and in the North, the large sheep 
farmers renting thousands of acres existed side by side with the humble 
cottar farming so little as ten acres. Dr. Handley’s account of it all is 
authorative, well documented and very readable. He has provided an 
admirable bibliography and an adequate index. C. S. Orwin. 


The virtues and limitations of the ‘ Clio’ series of French historical 
manuals on general history (Presses Universitaires de France) are well 
known, and it is interesting to note that the two most recent volumes, 
dealing with the eighteenth century, La France et le monde de 1715 a 1789 
by Professors E. Préclin and V. L. Tapié and Les Forces Internationales by 
M. Préclin, published in 1952, are characteristic of the whole series. 
These particular volumes have long been awaited by students and may be 
welcomed for their comprehensiveness, and the well-balanced comparative 
treatment of Enlightened Despotism in the first volume and of general 
movements, tendencies, and ideas in the second. The chapters on France 
under the Ancien Régime are sound and informative especially on admini- 
strative and religious history, those on Great Britain and America are, 
by contrast, inadequate. In general the text, as distinct from the biblio- 
graphical sections, is somewhat disappointing, both aesthetically and in 
its lack of general judgements and in its failure to indicate in what senses 
recent research has changed our views of the significance of the eighteenth 
century as a stage in the development of Europe. The single-sentence 
paragraphs, the excessively factual presentation and the enumeration of 
names and dates in the literary and artistic sections deprive the text of 
much of its charm for English readers and the net result is somewhat 
arid. The standard of proof correction is not high and the work is, 
unfortunately, marred by indifference as to the correct forms of foreign 
proper names. The bibliographical sections on sources and on the 
present state of research on detailed historical problems, although not 
always abreast of recent foreign publications, nevertheless provide useful 
guides for those wishing to specialize in the period. A. Goopwin. 
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RoBert OrME, a member of the Madras Council, returned to England 
in 1760 to devote the remainder of his life to historical pursuits. Between 
1763 and 1778 he published in three volumes a History of the Military 
Transactions of the British Nation in Indostan from the year 1745. A fourth 
volume entitled Historical Fragments of the Mogul Empire, of the Morattoes, 
and of the English Concerns in Indostan was published in 1782. After Orme’s 
death his valuable collection of manuscripts was presented to the India 
Office Library in London. It has been catalogued in great detail by 
S. C. Hill in his Catalogue of Manuscripts in European Languages belonging to 
the Library of the India Office (vol. ii, part i. The Orme Collection, 1916). 
Copies of these manuscripts were acquired by the National Archives of 
India. Mr. C. S. Srinivasachariar’s Selections from the Orme Manuscripts 
(Annamalainagar: Annamalai University, 1952) have been made from the 
copies in India and not trom the originals in London. The extracts 
printed in this volume include John Hallyburton’s Journal of the Siege 
of Madras (1746) ; James Wilson’s Account of the Expedition to Arcot 
(1751); John Dalton’s Journal of the Coromandel War (1751-53) ; 
Narrative of the Negotiations in London between the English and French 
East India Companies (1753-4) ; and Alexander Wynch’s Journal of 
the Siege of Fort St. David (1758). As full use has been made of these 
documents by Orme it is doubtful whether any useful purpose has been 
served by their publication. The future historian of eighteenth century 
India will naturally consult the originals in the India Office Library for 
which purpose Hill’s Catalogue will be an invaluable guide. Much fresh 
material has come to light since Orme’s day and the student of Anglo- 
French rivalry in India would be well advised, instead of reading the 
dreary military details in Orme, to concentrate on more modern works, 
such as H. Dodwell’s Dupleix and Clive (1920) ; G. Forrest’s Clive (2 vols., 
1918) ; P. Cultru’s Dupkeix (1901); A. Martineau’s Dupleix et 1’ Inde 
Frangaise (3 vols., 1920-7); and H. W. Richmond’s The Navy in the 
War of 1739-48 (vol. iii, 1920). The absence of an index to Mr. 
Srinivasachariar’s volume and the relegation of what should have been 
footnotes to appendices will exasperate the best intentioned reader. 
C. C. Davis. 


The Maratha Peshwas employed two separate agents at the Mughal 
court in Delhi: A waki/ of the Hingane family whose despatches were 
in Marathi; and a wagia-navis (news writer) whose reports were in 
Persian. The Marathi correspondence has been published by 
D. B. Parasni in Dilli Yethil Marathanchen Rajkaranen. ‘The Persian 
reports were translated into Marathi for the Peshwas by the Parasnis of 
Poona who corresponded to the Persian secretaries of the East India 
Company. Students of the decline of the Mughal empire should be 
grateful to Sir Jadunath Sarkar for his English translation of this cor- 
respondence in Persian Records of Maratha History: Delhi Affairs 1761- 
1788 (Government of Bombay, 1953). The letters in this volume cover 
the period between the third battle of Panipat (1761) and the death of the 
Rohilla adventurer, Ghulam Kadir, in 1788. They relate to events at 
Delhi, the careers of Najib Khan Rohilla and his son Zabita Khan, the 
growing strength of the Sikhs in the Panjab and the gradual lessening of 
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the Afghan menace, the policy of Mahadaji Sindhia and the growth of 
Maratha power in northern India. As sources for this confused period 
they add little to our existing knowledge, and it is extraordinary how 
reliable Grant Duff’s History of the Mabrattas, first published in 1826, 
still remains. To give but one example: far more valuable than the 
Persian correspondence on Major Browne’s mission to Delhi is the 
material to be found in the records of the East India Company. Browne’s 
Memorandum on the state of affairs in Hindustan January 1783 is preserved 
in the British Museum (Add. MSS. 29,209). The complete corre- 
spondence between Browne and Hastings, from 20 August 1782 to 
14 February 1785, will be found in the Home Miscellaneous Series, 
No. 336, pp. 137—615 (Commonwealth Relations Office), while a 
narrative of the transactions with the Court of Delhi from 1771-9, 
dated 15 August 1779, is in the former India Office Library (MSS. Eur. 
F. 8 fo. 138-78). C. C. Davies. 


Richard Oswald’s Memorandum on the folly of invading Virginia, the strategic 
importance of Portsmouth, and the need for civilian control of the military, 1781 
(Charlottesville, Virginia : University of Virginia Press for The Tracy 
W. McGregor Library, 1953) edited by W. Stitt Robinson, Jr., is an 
interesting and original intellectual exercise on the conduct of the War of 
American Independence, which contributes to a wider understanding of 
Oswald’s views as a British peace commissioner in 1782. Written in 
mid-August 1781, when Washington had already taken his decision to 
move against Lord Cornwallis in Virginia, it was too late, even had it 
been accepted, to influence the course of the war. Its main recommend- 
ations were that Cornwallis should be ordered to return from Virginia 
to the Carolinas, which, with Georgia, should now become the centre 
of British military operations against the rebels. Oswald had argued 
consistently throughout the war that by an appeal to sectional economic 
interests, these territories could easily be detached from the American 
union, and used as a base for shipping, stores, and effort against the other 
colonies. Only small defensive forces should be retained in northern 
cities and seaports. To co-ordinate civil and military affairs, Oswald 
recommended ‘a Superintendency of Civil Direction and Authority’ in 
each colony which he hoped to remove from the American cause, of 
governor (sent from England) and Council (of selected local citizens) 
appointed by the king, with complete authority over military leaders, 
except in details of execution of orders. This civil authority should 
follow up military success, and restore the ‘ ancient footing, as before 
1763, with provision for an elected Assembly when hostilities ceased. 
These ingenious ideas, like every British approach after 1775, overlooked 
the hard facts of reality : the influence of economic self-interest was not 
likely to reduce the ardent desire for political independence. Their 
strategic value was equally doubtful : Oswald’s emphasis on the southern 
provinces came from his earlier residence in, and his extensive trade with, 
that area. The notion of restricted campaigns probably arose from the 
rising expense of the war, but since the plan eliminated any immediate or 
decisive blow against the remaining colonies, it could only increase 
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eventual expense—a continuous festering sore on the North American 
continent. Would civil control over the military, the very complaint 
which contemporaries wrongly made against Germain (a complaint 
mistakenly repeated by the editor), have led to any positive military 
results ? There seems also to be the same pious belief in loyalist support, 
which had previously caused the dispersal of British military effort, and 
prevented decisive action at vital strategic centres. The book also 
contains the letter of transmittal to Henry Dundas, Lord Advocate 
General, Oswald’s separate remarks and sketch on the value of Ports- 
mouth, Virginia as a refitting base and strategic control, notes on 
Oswald’s conversations on his plan with Henry Laurens, who had been 
president of the Continental Congress, and was then a prisoner in the 
Tower of London, and biographical and bibliographical notes. 
Eric Rosson. 


Professor A. Goodwin’s survey of The French Revolution (Hutchinson, 
London, 1953) will worry those who want melodrama rather than history 
and partisanship rather than analysis. For others it has the virtue of 
summarizing in a short space some of the more important results of a 
half-century of research by a great school of French historians. Begin- 
ning with a survey of the social conditions of the Ancien Régime out of 
which a revolutionary situation developed, the first half of the book is 
devoted to the period up to the October Days of 1789. The year of the 
Committee of Public Safety, on the other hand, receives only the conclu- 
ding twenty-two pages. Professor Goodwin is evidently more interested 
in causes and in the factors that underlie the surface political story than in 
the action of individuals. It may perhaps be suggested that some of the 
minor names, which remain merely names, might have been omitted from 
the record, and a few of the greater figures allowed to emerge more clearly. 
On the other hand the history of the revolution has too often in the past 
been written merely in terms of its alleged leaders. There are a few 
detailed points which might be considered for modification in a sub- 
sequent edition. The increased receipts from indirect taxation did not 
go altogether into the pockets of the Farmers General : they went partly 
to, and indeed had partly been made necessary by, the payment of a 
greatly increased bai] to the Government. It is a matter of considerable 
doubt whether the Eden Treaty of 1786 had the deleterious effects on 
employment in France that were commonly attributed to it at the time. 
The Stadtholder William V was, of course, the grandson of George II. 
The French ministers talked much about troop concentrations on the 
north-eastern frontier in 1787, but these never went beyond the stage of 
a paper plan. Counterfeit assignats were manufactured in England by 
the royalists, not by the British Government itself, and they can hardly 
have been a very important factor in the inflation of 1793. Professor 
Goodwin makes little reference to ideological influences, and given what 
is usually said on this subject, his silence is a virtue. The supposed shift 
from the theories of Montesquieu to those of Rousseau in the winter of 
1788-9 would be difficult to substantiate, however. The alleged influence 
of Rousseau’s political ideas in 1789 is one of the few hoary legends that 
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he does not quietly eliminate. The statement that equality was not 
included in the Declaration of Rights could do with a little more explana- 
tion, in view of Article 1 of the declaration, if the point is to be taken 
correctly. The figure given for those present at the Champ de Mars 
(6000) is the number of those who signed the petition before firing broke 
out : the number present was presumably far larger. The figure of fifty 
for those killed in the firing, though official, is probably a considerable 
under-estimate. These are the only points I have found on which 
Professor Goodwin’s detailed accuracy might be questioned, and their 
fewness is a testimony to the soundness of his account. On more 
important issues criticism would have to be directed not to his book but 
to the whole school of historians from which it derives. No serious 
student could go back now to the Taine-Funck-Brentano-Cochin- 
Madelin-Gaxotte versions, but this not to say that the prevailing school 
is likely to have said the last word on a movement such as the French 
revolution. I believe, for instance, that a self-denying ordinance by 
which historians agreed to eliminate the term ‘ Girondin’ from their 
vocabulary would compel them to face problems which are at present 
hidden by the assumed existence of that legendary party. I do not mean 
to suggest that Professor Goodwin should have revolutionized the history 
of the revolution for us. By providing such a clear and sound synthesis 
he has raised, explicitly or implicitly, some of the fundamental problems 
of revolutionary historiography ; and he has given us, in brief space, an 
admirable survey, marked by extensive knowledge and well-balanced 
judgements. A. CoBBAN. 


La Révolution Liégoise de 1789 (Brussels, La Renaissance du Livre, 
1953), by Paul Harsin, is a small book about a small country, but 
more interesting and significant than its unpretentious appearance might 
suggest. The democratic movement of the eighteenth century as a whole 
still awaits its historian. For the revolution at Liége it has been necessary 
to turn to the works of Borgnet and Daris, written in the eighteen-sixties, 
or to the summary in Pirenne. Professor Harsin here presents only a 
short synthesis of the history of Li¢ge from 1787 to 1795, but its excellence 
and the many stimulating suggestions it contains make us look forward 
to the more detailed treatment which he promises as part of a history of 
Liége written on a larger scale. The revolution at Liége affords both 
interesting parallels with and differences from that of France. In the 
bishopric, the medieval constitution, aristocratic and conservative, still 
functioned in the second half of the eighteenth century : Mirabeau told 
the Patriots of Liége in 1787 that if the French possessed half their 
liberties they would reckon themselves very fortunate. The finances of 
Liége were reasonably sound and its debt presented no serious burden. 
On the other hand, one finds the French phenomena of a peasantry 
owning nearly half the land but burdened by unequal taxation and 
suffering from rural over-population ; a liberal censorship which had 
tolerated the propagation of new ideas ; democratic agitators and 
journalists, the most notable being Lebrun, editor of the well-known 
Journal général de l’Europe; a révolte nobiliaire, with nobles leading the 
opposition to the Prince Bishop and demanding the convocation of the 
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Etats; a series of bad harvests ; the foundation of Patriotic societies ; 
the overthrow of the ancien régime in August 1789 ; a struggle between 
the orders, formation of a garde bourgeoise, establishment of constitutional 
government and subsequent conflict of moderates and extremists. The 
fundamental difference from the French revolution arises out of the fact 
that while external factors influenced events in France, they dominated 
them in Liége. In the beginning the revolutionaries of Liége were 
supported by Prussia, as those of the United Provinces had been two 
years earlier by France. After the Prussian troops left, in April 1790, 
increasing differences developed between the moderates and the 
extremists, the latter much influenced by Lebrun, now president of the 
Société des Amis de la Liberté ; and in January 1791 the Austrians 
occupied the bishopric. In November 1792, after Jemappes, the French 
entered, were replaced by the Austrians in March 1793, returned in July 
1794 and finally, in October 1795, annexed what had for a few brief years 
called itself the nation liégeoise. One or two points might be raised here, 
in the hope that Professor Harsin will deal with them subsequently. 
Did the considerable number of refugee Dutch Patriots in 1787 exercise 
any political influence in Li¢ge ? The description of W. A. Miles as a 
secret agent of the British Government is on the whole a misinterpretation 
of his role : the full story of his activities and of his relations with Lebrun 
and Fabry is to be found in F.O. 26 and in the Chatham Papers at the 
Public Record Office. Professor Harsin mentions briefly the treatment 
of Liége by the occupying French armies between October 1792 and 
March 1793: the correspondence of the French commissaires and the 
complaints of the Liége revolutionaries to Lebrun, now Foreign 
Minister of France, in the records of the Quai d’Orsay, show to what 
an extent revolutionary idealism was already at this date compromised by 
considerations of the economic advantages to be gained from conquests. 
In the circumstances of occupation by a French army, and effective rule 
by French agents and returned democratic exiles, Professor Harsin is 
perhaps a little generous in attributing to the plebiscite for union with 
France, even with conditions, in February 1792, ‘a very representative 
character’. He finds the unanimity of the vote not improbable : I should 
have thought that it was very probable indeed. These minor suggestions, 
rather than criticisms, do not detract from the value of this short work, 
the utility of which is greatly increased by the bibliographical essay which 
is appended. A. CoBBAN. 


Although the guilds of the ancien régime perished in the great revolu- 
tion, the corporative ideal survived in France and has had a continuous 
history to this day. It flourished especially among thinkers who were 
roused by the evils of the Industrial Revolution and the indifference of 
the state or later among those who looked for counterweights to the 
growing power of the state. As Mr. Matthew H. Elbow points out in 
his French Corporative Theory, 1789-1948, A Chapter in the History of Ideas 
(London : Cumberlege, for Columbia University Press, 1953) modern 
French corporatist theory derives many of its ideas—guilds, the just 
price, good workmanship, Christian fraternity—from the middle ages, 
and others from the projects of Utopian Socialists, Proudhon and other 
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mid-nineteenth century reformers. Moreover, it is the nineteenth 
century La Tour du Pin that its professors still regard as their master- 
theorist. In this book the genesis and development of the doctrine are 
clearly set out. Mr. Elbow rightly emphasizes its utopian character. 
The French theorists wrote for the most part as politicians or social 
reformers, not as practical economists, and never faced up to the practical 
difficulties of corporatism. They lived he suggests (p. 200), ‘in a kind 
of dream world of automatic, autonomous regulation, and neat checks 
and balances. No corporation would step on the toes of any other. 
Different interests would check each other. The state would maintain 
a fatherly protection .. . intervening only to safeguard the public 
welfare.’ At the same time he stresses the indigenous character of French 
corporatism, although he leaves his readers in doubt about the extent of 
German influences upon La Tour du Pin. It is highly characteristic that 
the French thinkers were predominantly pluralist and anti-étatiste in 
outlook ; even men such as De la Rocque and Lucius rejected Fascist 
corporatism because of its totalitarian quality. It is in this context that 
the Vichy experiments, which Mr. Elbow justly says did not provide a 
fair test of the workability of French corporative theories, must be 
understood. They were a logical outcome of much previous French 
thought and experience and not something that was imposed from 
outside by the German overlord upon a reluctant Vichy Government. 
Although written in the somewhat flat style of many American theses and 
marred occasionally by needless and ugly neologisms such as ‘ parcel- 
ization ’ and ‘ organismic’ and by misprints in the rendering of French 
names, Mr. Elbow’s book makes a useful contribution to the study of 
French political and social ideas. It includes a number of diagrams 
illustrating corporative structural plans put forward by various thinkers 
and it contains a comprehensive bibliography. One title, however, I 
miss, namely, J. B. Duroselle’s Les Débuts du Catholicisme Social en France 
(1822-1870). J. P. T. Bury. 







Cobbett has so assured a place in the history of English journalism 
that the publication of a bibliography of his writings was very well worth 
while. The task has, on the whole, been well performed in William 
Cobbett : A Bibliographical account of his Life and Times, with a 
Foreword by G. D. H. Cole (Oxford University Press. London : 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1953), and the work is incomparably more valuable 
than the bibliography attempted by ‘ Lewis Melville’ forty years ago in 
his two-volume Life and Letters of William Cobbett. It is unlikely that 
much of importance, even for the American period of Cobbett’s career, 
has escaped Mr. Pearl’s diligence. The book is divided into three 
sections. The first, and much the largest, in 180 pages, lists the writings 
by or about Cobbett, published during his lifetime. The second 
comprises writings relating to him published after his death. Each item 
is accompanied by an adequate explanatory note. Part iii lists the 
manuscripts and portraits in the great collection of Cobbett papers 
amassed by Professor Cole, and now in the possession of Nuffield College. 
This section would have been much more valuable if an attempt had been 
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made to include the manuscripts in the British Museum and elsewhere. 
There is a short but useful Introduction, an index of titles and an index of 
persons. The book has encountered some severe criticism from the 
professional bibliographers (see Times Literary Supplement, 26 June 1953), 
but from the historian’s point of view there is little to find fault with. 
There are mis-printed dates on pages 2 and 68, and the name of the 
journalist was Augustus, not August Miles (p. 42). The statement on 
page 76 that Cobbett’s was the first attempt to provide a complete report 
of parliamentary proceedings should have been followed by a reminder 


that anything approaching verbatim reporting of the debates lay in the 
distant future. A. ASPINALL. 


Leopold von Ranke und der historische Stil by Hanno Helbling (Ziircher 
Beitrage zur Geschichtswissenschaft, Band 16, Zurich, Druck und Verlag 
Dr. J. Weiss) exhibits Ranke as a fresh illustration of the familiar maxim, 
Le style, c’est "homme. His quiet, unadorned prose, of which many 
typical passages are quoted, faithfully reflects his harmonious tempera- 
ment. He disliked extravagant and flowery language scarcely less than 
violent action. Compared with the Venetian colouring of Treitschke it 
may seem dull, but it is as clear as running water and possesses a dignity 
of its own. Wholly impersonal it is not, for few historians throw out so 
many general reflections on the model of a Greek chorus. Ranke was 
more interested in events, especially large-scale events, than in character, 
and individuals concern him rather for what they did than for what they 
were. The only time he ever let himself go was in the youthful work on 
Luther which was given to the world more than a century later as an 
appendix to the Berlin Academy’s edition of his greatest and most 
colourful achievement, the Deutsche Geschichte im Zeitalter der Reformation. 
This aloofness from the exaltations and agonies of the human soul leads 
the author to apply Gérres’s verdict on Humboldt, ‘ cold and clear as the 
December sun’. Yet behind his self-control lay a warm heart, strong 
political convictions, and a deep Christian piety. Frequent indications of 
his ideology appear in the work of his old age, the Weltgeschichte, which 
forms the theme of the final chapter. The author has done full justice 
to the greatest of German historians, and has given his readers more than 
the title leads them to expect. There is a useful bibliography. 

G. P. Goocn. 


Voyage en Icarie: deux ouvriers viennois aux Etats-Unis en 1855, Textes 
établis et présentés par Fernand Rude, Préface d’André Siegfried (Paris : 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1952) contains the text of two accounts 
of a sojourn by intending settlers in Cabet’s Icaria, at Nauvoo, Illinois, 
in 1855, when the colony had been in existence for seven years. The 
narrators are the compositor, Jean Frangois Crétinon, and his younger 
friend, the hatter, Francois Marie Lacour. Crétinon’s narrative, which 
is much the more important, is given in full : of Lacour’s, which was 
written later and largely repeats it, everything that is not in Crétinon’s 
is here printed. Vienne, from which both men came, was one of the 
chief strongholds of Cabet’s Icarian Communist movement and furnished 
a considerable number of the colonists who followed Cabet to the New 
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World. Crétinon, with his wife and child, and Lacour set out with 
high hopes, only to find the colony in process of the disruption which 
culminated not long after in the expulsion of its founder. They re- 
mained at Nauvoo only for a few months, which were enough to con- 
vince them of the impracticability of Cabet’s system. They returned to 
France, but made short stays on their way home at St. Louis, Pittsburg, 
Philadelphia, and New York, and recorded a number of observations 
on the American ‘ way of life’. It was well worth while to publish 
these narratives, which have remained in manuscript up to the present 
time. They are of much earlier date than most of the previously pub- 
lished accounts of Icaria, and relate to a critical moment in its fortunes. 
They bring out very clearly the conflict between revolutionaries, or 
‘reds ’, and the peaceable Cabetians who were prepared to accept both 
disappointments and hardships and the sometimes autocratic behaviour 
of Cabet himself ; and Crétinon makes a very pertinent observation 
when he says that in his view the endless quarrels and debates of the 
colonists were due largely to their finding the life at Icaria extremely 
boring. Cabet’s Utopia was one in which very great stress was laid on 
uniformity as a necessary condition of equality, and no scope was 
allowed for differences of taste or sentiment. This meant that the 
colonists could express their individualities only by attacking the régime 
and Cabet as its lawgiver and ruler. Crétinon and Lacour both exoner- 
ated Cabet from the charges of self-seeking which his opponents made 
against him, and considered that he was guilty only of grave errors of 
judgement. But they found the life of Icaria unbearable: the sur- 
prising thing, in the light of what they said, is that the settlement, though 
it changed its location, lasted on for about half a century, surviving the 
expulsion and death of its founder by nearly forty years. M. Rude has 
prefixed to the text of the reports a long introduction in which, after 
reviewing Cabet’s main doctrines and referring to other reports (includ- 
ing Cabet’s own) on the affairs of Nauvoo, he comments on the narratives 
of Crétinon and Lacour and has something to say about general con- 
ditions in the United States at the time when they paid their visit. Their 
account of the Americans resembles in a number of respects those of 
other travellers of a century ago. In the Southern States and even 
further north they were shocked by the manifestations of the colour bar. 
Negro women, for example, even if they paid first-class fares on the 
steamboats, were not allowed sleeping cabins and had to sleep in the 
gangways : there were separate services of meals for negroes and 
mulattos, and so on. They were also shocked by American callousness 
to accidents and to suffering in general—and hardly less by the pace at 
which everyone in the United States appeared to bolt his food. They 
admired greatly, in the spirit of Cabet, the intensive use made of machin- 
ery, on the Jand as well as in industry ; and they were as enthusiastic as 
Chateaubriand about American scenery. In an appendix Cabet’s report 
on the changes made in the regulations of Icaria between its foundation 
and 1856 is reprinted. This is a useful pendant to his own Voyage en 
Icarie, and has not been easily available hitherto. The editing of the 
volume is competent ; but, as too often in French books, there is no 
index. G. D. H. Coxe. 
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The Selden Society Annual Lecture delivered by Professor H. A. 
Hollond in March 1953 was a memorial address on Frederic William 
Maitland (London: Bernard Quaritch, 1953), previously given in the 
Hall of Downing College on 27 May 1950, the eve of the hundredth 
anniversary of Maitland’s birth. In the interval came Mr. R. J. White’s 
essay in The Cambridge Journal (December 1950), Professor R. L. 
Schuyler’s address of December 1951, printed in The American Historical 
Review for January 1952 (lvii. 303-22), and Dr. A. L. Poole’s edition of 
Maitland’s letters to R. L. Poole in The Cambridge Historical Journal for 
1952 (x. 318-51). Doubtless more has been said and printed about 
Maitland during the last two or three years, though I do not happen to 
have seen it. Mr. Hollond’s address will be welcomed for its simple 
and direct intensity of feeling, and his intimacy with the traditions in 
which Maitland found himself, and which he so greatly enhanced, in the 
university, his colleges and the schools of law and history at Cambridge 
and in Lincoln’s Inn; for the affection and esteem in which Maitland 
was held by everybody who knew him and which are felt by every 
sympathetic student of his writings, linked him with these societies in 
bonds of rare mutual happiness. Maitland, indeed, is still with us, as 
no other long dead scholar is or can be. We envy Mr. Hollond’s memory 
of a personal charm which continues to ‘ quicken the response which 
his intellectual charm calls forth in all who read’ him; and thank 
the old pupil for these impressions gathered with a gracious care of the 
master in his relations with his friends and colleagues. 

F, M. PowIckeE. 


The publication of the Victoria County History goes on at a gratifying 
pace in view of the economic and other difficulties of our time. Here we 
have the fourth volumes of Sussex and Cambridgeshire, both devoted to 
parochial and town histories, the one edited by Mr. L. F. Salzman, the 
other by Mr. R. B. Pugh, and published for the Institute of Historical 
Research by the Oxford University Press, 1953. The Sussex volume 
deals with the Rape of Chichester, an area covering seven hundreds in 
the west of the county, and follows the familiar pattern of the History. 
Among the larger places the volume treats of the ancient market-town 
of Midhurst and the new seaside-town of Bognor Regis, created by 
Sir Richard Hotham, a successful London hatter, between 1797 and 1799. 
The Rape contains a number of exceptionally interesting churches and 
houses, of which there are the usual excellent plans and illustrations. 
Reproduced also are a number of pleasant topographical drawings of 
about 1785-91, and two manorial maps of 1798 from the muniments of 
the duke of Richmond. One would have been grateful, however, for a 
street-plan of Midhurst : without it the topographical description of the 
town is hard to follow. And a street-plan is a valuable document in 
itself. The fourth volume of Cambridge and the Isle of Ely covers the 
Liberty or Isle of Ely, and is a splendid monograph on the subject. It 
takes in the city and hundred of Ely, and the hundreds of Wisbech and 
north and south Witchford. Originally planned by Mr. Salzman and 
continued Mr. Pugh, this volume contains a number of new features. The 
topographical articles now include, under each parish, a history of every 
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nonconformist place of worship and primary school ; and the parliamen- 
tary enclosure of the open fields, wherever it occurs, is fully described. 
These innovations are to be welcomed and one hopes they are here to stay. 
Another, and a most valuable, feature of this volume is an analysis of the 
Hearth Tax assessments for the Isle of Ely in 1662, 1666, and 1674, by 
Mr. C. A. F. Meekings, of the Public Record Office, who has made a 
special study of this class of record. His elaborate tables are full of good 
material for the economic and the social historian, notably perhaps for 
such questions as the size of the houses of the generality of people 
(about which we know too little) and the incidence of poverty as measured 
by exemption from the tax. The volume opens with an important article 
by Mr. Edward Miller on the Liberty of Ely from its origins in the late 
tenth century down to 1888 when it was transformed into a seperate 
administrative county. Another gratifying feature of this volume which 
calls for specific mention is the insertion of street-plans of Ely and 
Wisbech. Both towns, indeed, are excellently treated throughout. One 
has criticized the Victoria County History from time to time for its 
excessive devotion in some directions and its neglect of other aspects of 
local history ; and one appreciates that to deflect the course of so massive 
a ship as this is necessarily a slow business. Mr. Pugh is to be congratu- 
lated upon the changes that are evident in this volume on the Isle of Ely. 
W. G. Hoskins. 


The introduction of an Etat Civil in the provinces of Groningen and 
Drenthe was a result of their annexation by Napoleon in 1810 and their 
consequent adoption of French law in 1811. It had already been adopted 
for similar reasons in the province of Limburg in 1794. A consequence 
of this was the transfer of most of the registers of baptisms or circum- 
cisions, marriages, and burials or notifications of death, from the eccles- 
iastical or other authorities to civil custody in the local mairies. In some 
cases these registers were not surrendered, or were returned to ecclesias- 
tical custody when done with. In 1919 these records were transferred 
to the appropriate sections of the Dutch national archives. The lists 
relating to these provinces now published are Beschrijving van de Doop-, 
Trouw-, en Begraafboeken, enz. in de provincies Groningen en Drenthe, by Drs. 
A. Pathuis and E. J. Werkman, and a similar volume for Limburg by 
J. M. van de Venne (The Hague: Ministerie van Onderweis, Kunsten 
en Wetenschappen, 1953). It is noticeable that it was necessary in 
Groningen and Drenthe to enforce the taking of surnames in 1811 and 
again (since many of them had been dropped when the French régime 
ended) in 1826. No doubt the Jews were the persons mainly affected. 
It is also clear that, in these provinces at least, the collection of the old 
registers was specially urgent in view of impending draft for military 
service of the young men born in 1789. Both volumes have valuable 
introductions. That for Limburg is based on the late A. J. A. Flament’s 
study of the Eat Civil published in 1919, and gives elaborate details of 
the laws relating to registration before 1794 in the various states from 
which the modern province has been made up. Unlike Groningen and 
Drenthe Limburg has many registers of Catholic origin made by virtue 
of Cap. 2 of the 24th session of the Council of Trent, and the list even 
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includes a fragment of a sixteenth century obituary. It should be 
observed that the numerous registers of Maastricht are, except for those 
of St. Peter’s parish, in the custody of the archivist of the town, and are 
not in the national archives. CHARLES JOHNSON. 


The meeting of the second International Congress of Archivists at 
The Hague was the occasion for the publication of De Rijksarchieven in 
Nederland (The Hague: Ministerie van Onderwijs Kunsten en Wetens- 
chappen, 1953). It is nearly a century since the first attempt was made 
to produce a general guide to the Dutch national archives, only a year 
after F. S. Thomas’s Handbook to the Public Records, the first official pub- 
lication of the kind in England, and much has been learnéd by archivists 
in both countries since then. The Dutch system is more fully developed 
than ours, since their provincial archives were incorporated in a national 
archive service in 1880, and it is thus possible for Mr. D. P. M. 
Graswinckel, the General National Archivist, to arrange the guides to 
the several provincial offices, except (for historical reasons) that at 
Maastricht, on a uniform system. The central archives at The Hague 
have been divided into three sections, the first comprising all documents 
concerning the kingdom at large down to 1796; the second, and most 
rapidly growing section, the like documents from 1796 to the present 
day; the third being the provincial office for South Holland, and thus 
corresponding with the other provincial offices. A short historical 
introduction is prefixed to the account of the contents of each office; 
and the curious reader may deduce from them that the Dutch archives 
have been no more exempt than our own from the fundamental errors 
involved in chronological- or subject-arrangement. One at least of the 
ever-to-be-reverenced codifiers of archive law, Messrs. Muller, Feith, 
and Fruin, had hereditary experience in the Groningen archives of the 
confusion due to both of these systems. It is noticeable that the Dutch 
national archives accept family papers as records, like our county record 
offices, but it does not appear whether their notions of ‘ custody ’ are as 
strict as ours. They did, at all events, purchase from the Phillipps MSS. 
in 1889 a number of documents relating to Guelders, Overijssel, and 
Friesland, which came from the collection of Professor P. Bondam, and 
it is implied in one place (p. 168) that these will in time be incorporated 
in the series to which they belong. It is also remarkable that the con- 
sular archives for the Papal States, 1842-70, are in the Vittorio Emmanuele 
Library at Rome. Many of the provincial archives are housed in specially 
designed modern buildings, but in a few cases ancient monuments have 
been more or less successfully adapted, and photographs of four of 
these are shown on the cover of the book. One is clearly the Sassenpoort 
at Zwolle and another probably the Friars’ Minor’s church at Maastricht. 
But no names appear. CHARLES JOHNSON. 
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Politics in Post-War 
France 
PHILIP WILLIAMS 


In this book Mr. Williams, Fellow of Jesus College 
and Lecturer in Modern History in Oxford University, 
gives a full description, both of the French system of 
government and of the political forces which make it 
work—or fail to work. French politics and politicians 
are often regarded with bewilderment; this book explains 
why, despite criticism, Frenchmen still maintain their 
own form of government. 
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